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PREFACE 


"PUBLISHER. 


HILE France aſpires to be Ablolins 
in Arts and Empire, our Nation , 
that ſo well diſpute} the double Prize 
with its Neighbours, bar, at the ſame 
time, made uſe of their Induſtry, to ſet Bounds to their 
| Ambition, has Studied their Critics, 10 Exceed their Au- 
#bors, and Pratts'd their Martial Diſcipline, to Main- 
rain its, Advantage over them in Courage and S trength. 
Among their late Ma ters of politer Criticiſm, none has 
found a Kinder Entertainment, and more General Eſteem, 
then Monſieur Rapin. He. bas long Dictated in that 
Part of Letters, He i acknowledgd, as the Great 
Arbitrator between the Merit of The "Beſt Writers; © 
and during the Courſe almoſt Thirty Years, there have 
been few Appeals from by Sentence. The. va Exgent 
of bu Undertaking , has not bindred it from being re- 
gularly egrerted. It [cents to fand in 4 juft Mixt tire 
of and Precept, which. are the . Comments 
on each other; the Com pariſons enliven the Reflect ions, 


and the Reflettions ſupport the Compariſons. Do wwe | 
| wy. ye recefv 4 * other 1 ſorne mort choice 


41? 


The PREFACE © 


| and curious Remarks on particular Subjects; at on 
Poeſſe, (for Inſtance, ) from Monſieur Boileau , and 
2 mn Lord Roſcommon, from the French Preface do 
he Xneis, and the Engliſh Eſay on the Georgics ; 
yet Mr. Rapin 4 ſtill perhaps the ableſt Guide thro 
3 the whole Circle of Fine Learning, and has open'd ſuch 
8 a View into the ſeveral Methods of Study and Compo- 
iure, as cannot but be highly ſerviceable to All that 
| 5 2701 0 judge of them , and To thoſe few who ſhall be 
ſ Happy as to Exerciſe them. Of bis Critical Works, 
: 4 Verſion bere offer d entirely New , except of one 
=/ Treatiſe in each Volume ; the Compariſon between Thu- 
. cydides and Livy in the Firft , and the Reflection, 
| „pan Poetry in the Second; both which come recom- 
. mended to ns from ſo Skilful Hands , and are fo much 
1 above our Improvement in themſelves, that they deſerv d 
1 tio be our Pattern in the reſt. fs RRE 
El ©. The Learned Perſon who oblig d the Engliſh Reader 
53 with the latter of thoſe Pieces, increas'd bu own Honotr, 
by advancing that of bis Native Country. The Fulici- 
ons' Preface, with which be adorn'd his Tranſlation, gave 
him almoft as eminent a Name among the Engliſh 
Epiticy , as bis Author beld among the French. 
And, the Occaſion here inviting ws, why may we nos 
carry on, the Survey thro the other Parts, and attempt the 
doing that Fuſtice to the Eloquence, Hiſtory and Phi- 
loſophy, which be has done to the Poetry of bu Nation; 
tho" with mnnequal Ability in the Undertakers , yet 
certainly with like Advantage in the Sabjetls? As be 
bas dated the Excellency of our Pcetry from Spencer, 
bl may not we derive that of our Oratory from Sir Philip 
Sidney; among whoſe Glories, it us not the leaft to 


"i have been the fr Refiver of Engliſh Preſe, the 
of Charm of bu © Meaſures and Cadence,” giving a new 
| Gare to ſo Noble Images, ſo Sweet Aﬀettions, and 
"es fo Brighta Wit? F as he * wont to be cenſur d, be 
deer diſcover ſome Froth of Expreſſion, or - ſome Dregs of 
1 improbable Fiftion; yet be ſhines thro bu * 
5 : ST oh | | 8 2 
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) | 
* His Foam is Amber, and his Gravel Gold. 
i Whom yet the Ever-Venerable Mr. Hooker, in the 
; ſame happy Reign, exceeded as much iu the Force and 
: Compaſs of his Style, as in the Weight of bis Argument 
F and Dignity of bis Inſtitution, He has join d together 
4 the Majeſty and Simplicity, ſo much admir d in the 
Greateſt Ancients; and his Reaſons are not more 
* invincible than his C ompoſare inimitable,” © 7. Be 
5 Reign of King James I. ( if we except out of it my. 
: Lord Bacon, that one Noble Speaker, «as Ben 
5 Johnſon terms him,) was rather Learned than Eloquent. 
* The Publick Miſeries which were then fatally breeding, 
4 and which afterwards broke out with ſo unnatural 
Violence, as they corrupted the Reaſon of Men, ſo they 
2 debas d their very Phraſe. The Barbarous Multitude; 
:be Goths and Vandals of the Time, were ha leſs fu- 
"30 viouſly engag d againſt Arts and Knowkage, than Order 
1 and Diſcipline ; and in both ReſpeFs, ' _ ©... 
q __ © * Laviſh'd out all their Hate, as if they meant 
* In future Ages to be Innocent. 
5 | The Rebels bad the greateſt Orator to contend with 
" in the Perſon of the King, and were © always foil d by 


bis Eloquence , among the Misfortunes of hs Arms, 
be Speeches, the Letters, the Diſputes and Conferences, 
but above all, the Divine Meditations of the Royal Mar- 
tyr, afford a mutual Teſtimony to each other, & they are 
all compos d in a Style that truly repreſent 's Majeſty in 
Adverſity, the moſe Genie One, and moſt Devaut 
Humi ity ; 72 | * | en pF * 
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Co: 5, Mir. Leck's Eſſay of Human Undenſtanding, B. iii. 8 


The. PREFACE. 


T Ir's Mighty Maſter's Emblem, in whoſe Face 
dat Meekneſs, heighten'd with Majeſtick Grace. 


It were happy, if the Authors of thoſe Troubles had 
ſhar d more largely in the general Ignorance and Rude- 
neſ-which they produe d. Indeed, the Uſurper bimſelf 
bad no other Talents, but what Pliny deſcribe's in 4 
Cheat of bis time, || an ungracious Aſpect, an un- 
ready Tongue, a diſturbd and extravagant Imagi- ' 
nation: And therefore, rho", by force of Impudence, or 
Madnefs, he prevaild on many to think him an 
Orator, yet be was ſuch, only according to the inverted 
Pefenition, an ill Man, unskill'd in ſpeaking. 
But thew too many of thoſe who prepar d the way 

bas wilawful Greatneſs, were F Men eloquent at 

che publick Cott, || who made the worſt Uſe of 
the beſt Witz, and who, if they could have 

confin'd their deſite of Honours and Preferments 
within any bounds, whatſoever they propos d to 
gain by their Rebellion, the Government would 
have offerd to their Obedience. The Power of 
Oratory , in miſguiding the Turbulent and Seditious, 
and inflaming Publick Diſſenſion , bas, with ſome, 
broug bt an imputation upon the Art it ſelf : And, as 4 
late Philoſopber * will ſcarce admit the Art of Rhetorick, 


4 


db * * . * 
* 


1 Copper Hill. | 1 : 
Os confuſum, hæſitans lingua, Be: nihil denique præter 
ingenium inſanum: tamen ed impudenti3, ipſoq; illo furore 
pervenit, ut à plurimis Oratat᷑ habeatur. F lin. L. iv. Epiſt. vii. 
* Vir malus, dicendi imperitus. ibid.  _ I* 
I Paterc. L. ii. C. xlviii. g. Curio, homo ingenioſiſſimè ne- 
quam Se facundus malo publics... „ „% .. 
| Viri optimis ingeatis male uſi, qui fi civilem dignitatis 
coneupiſſent modum . quidquid tumultuando adipiſci geſtie- 
runt, quietis obtuliſſet reſpublica. Idem de Gracchit. L. ii. 
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% 4 better Title than the Art of deceiving,” ſo an 
ancient Maſter 4 bas affirm'd that great and remarkable 
Eloquence is the Foſter-child of that Licentiouſneſs 
which Fools call Liberty, The Raiſers and Fomenters 
of Popular Tumults, whatever change they have made 
in the old Dueſtion, avherber any but a Good Man can be 
an Orator, have, at leaſt,” rendred this r 
that none hut 4a Good Man ought to he ſ o. 

With King Charles the Second * commenc 4 
the Auguſtan Age of our Language. And that Oratory, 
as welle as — 44 had a ſhare in-'thu I ment, 
will appear, we confider eitber that of t1 "Bar, ” 
that of 1 Palpir. What can be 4 mere i 


Evidence of the Former, than thoſe Noble Families, which 
then held the bigheſt Station in the Law, and Publick © 
Councils, whaſe Bloquence has not only deſcended with 


their Honours, but increas d them? The Oratory of. the 


_ Pulpit owes its Advance and-Acrompliſhment to the ſame 


Peaceful Days: and moro partienlarly to the Re-eſfabl 
N Sbiet and Order * tb uy Uni bes; 
where after the Times of tie 40 
Good Men retir'd into 8 e A. of me — 


Innocence, and enjoy d the Sacred Seats. Theſe 


were the Fountain 6 Eloquerice „ and theſe. will 
maintain iti Streams,” It = hers, the Candidates f Ela- 
quence, 'the Youth that are now at the Anvil of * 


dy, prepare and poliſh thoſe Works that are ro ſhine in 
2 Are ' while they 


proceed as well in their Purſuits of 
Knowled 45 'as Exerciſes of Wit, upon that Maxins which 
they bade heard from a Profe Or eminent in both, He 


char can find charming anten in an Heathen , 0 


. — * iro — /a''s + 8 DEE rug 


4 Magna iſta & notabilis eloquentia alumna Rente Jon 
ſtulti libertatem vocant. Dial. de Orator. 

þ, Secedit animus in loca pura atque innocentja,. fruity! 
ſ-dibus facris.--- hæc eloquentiæ primordia, hec penetralik, 
rs de Orat. | 
200 Juvenes, & irg ſtudiorum incude poſit iti. ibid. 
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ed PREFACE\:. 
thor, and none in the Holy Scriptures, has not yet 
the Genius of a Chriſtian. The? Vein of Preaching 
pure ſincs the 277 Reſtoration, that 
emp ftirength , of Reaſon, that juſt and natural 
Method, tbat | Harmony of Wordt and Thoughts, that 
Dewvotion. without Rapture, that Affection without Vio- 
lence," that Eafeieſs ' which. x not. Mean, that Authority 
ray contend, in the Praiſe of 
loguence, \ with a Rivals of a Comntries .and 


Times. Nor will be be charg A with Injury to the Fathers 


of the Primitive Church, er Flattery to tboſe of our own, 


ſoall affrm that. we have ſeen at one time. more than, 
one | Patriarch, aubo in the Pulpit was not leſs than a 


Chtyſoſtome. Mr. Rapin dies nat fail to tell us of 
anden perform d I tbe French Preachers. Tuo eſpe- 


cially, at well in regard to their diftinguiſh'd. Talent, as 
fer the Hongur of \ his.own Order, be har drawn at full 
lengib, and ſeniſi d ebem anith all bis: Art and Colours. 
But , 9s be direſfa , We appeal to their printed 
Warks - far the Aetif au. of their Merit, we ſhall fud 
that thoſe /Eminent Parſonzy, tbo' accompliſh'd in every thing 
2238 - wt Nr e yet in judicious 
and ſolid Deriſiont, in Weight an Dignity. of - Expreſſion, 
in 4 maſculine Modeſty ag Mell as Beauty, | with hat- 

ever elſe is neceſſary, to give the Face, and not the 
Picture of Eloquence, do by 20 means out ſhine 
thoſe: Tights of our. Nation and Age, who are. as obvious 
to our Admiration, at they are above our. Character. 
Who: thoſe are (h Patron, aud. Example, of 
Modern Learning,) who have ſucceeded the Hoołk- 
ert, the Cbillingworths, the Sanderſons, and the Ham- 


„ x 


monds of the laſt Age, to ſuch excellent purpoſe for 


the Preſent, and thofe that ſhalt come after, I 
need not name, but ſhall rather conclude with 
that ſaying of Velleius Paterculus, a not much 
unlike Occaſion , Vivorum ut admiratio magna, 
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Faciem eloquentiæ, non imaginem præſtare. Dial. de Oras 
N 8 wry ry 27 ita 
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ita cenſura difficilis 4 f It 1 not credible . that Poſter 
rity ſbould ſpeak of Engliſh Sermons, without doing Right 
to the moſt ſolidly Inſtructive, and ſublimely Eloquent; 
that the Church or Univerſity could receive from the Pul- 


lick Orator of both. The compleat Learning of Dr. Mau- 
rice, animated with ſa much true Vigour of Wit and 


Style, has been happily follow d by the late unanſwerable 


Defences of the Church of England againſß the ſame re- 
viv Notions, and pretended Rights. As this Age 
applauds the inexhauſted ſtore thing: and words in 
Dr. Barrow, the next will acknowledge: that one of his 


| | Learned Succeſſors began the Reputation Mr. Boy! 
Lecture. The refin d Thought, and choices Manner which 


we admire in the Writings. the late Dean of Sarum, 
thoſe who come aſter us will affirm ta have been conti-: 
nued in other Ornaments of the ſame Church. Nor will 


| he f 
the Reſpect which is ſo, juſtly paid to the clear Vein, of 


Argument, and excellent Spirit of Dr. Calamy, be de. 


ied 10 the natural Perſuaſtveneſt, the eaſie and popular 


Reaſon, of the Friend; who perfarm'd the good Office at 


bis Funeral. An Encomium of the. Liviug i not to be - 


once from Publick Envy and Private Modeſty. Me are 
not to congratulate the | Happineſs. of. 4 Divinit - Chair, | 
or attempt the Character of an Engliſh Profoſer - but 


3 


we may repeat what we . have rea -of, 4. Philoſophical 
School, and f a Profeſſor at Rome. i 


1 
* 
* F 
* 


£ 
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1 Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning. C. Xkix. * 
* Plin. L. i. Epiſt. x. Euphrates diſputat ſubtiliter, grayiter, 
orftate ; frequenter etiam Platonicam illam ſublimitatem & 
latitudinem effingit. Sermo eſt gopioſus & yarius, dulcis in 
primis, & qui repugnantes quoque ducat & ** lat. 
Nullus horror in vultu, nulla triſtitia, multum ſeveritatis? 


reverearis occurſum, non reformides. 3 Vite ſanctitas ſumma, | 
eomitas par. Iaſectatur vitia, non homines; nec caſtigat 


errantes, ſed emendat. Sequaris monentem attentus,. & pen- 


dens; & perſuadere tibi etiam 51 perſuaſerit cupias. 
rſuadet, fativs eſſe iſta facere; 


Mihi tamen hoc unum non pe 


quam cum illo dies totos audiendo diſcendoq; conſumere. 


Gl Schogl, | 


Euphrates dif- 
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pute 's with Gravity, Subtilty, and Accuracy z and 
upon many occaſions ſhews himſelf equal ro the 
Height and Compaſs of Plato's Style. His Language 
is rich and copious, but eſpecially ſweer and attra- 
Rive, and fuch as Prejudice itſelf is unable to reſiſt. 
There's nothing of Rigour or Moroſeneſs in his 
AſpeR, but à great deal of true Severity. You 
could not meet him without Reyerence; but you 
might without Terror: His Countenance would 
awe, but not abaſn or diſcompoſe yours. The 
Strictneſß of his Life is endeard by the no leſs re- 
markable N of his Manners. He diſtin- 
guiſhes the Vice from the Perſon ; and does not 
cenſure but reform. You'd be all Ear at his Diſ- 
. Courſes; and "after you was perfectly convinc'd, 
would covet the Pleaſure of a New ConviRion. 
There's one thing only; of which he can never 
convince me; that tis better to do any thing than 
to paſs whole Days in attending him, and ever to 
hear a Man by whom I might ever learn and im- 
prove. Ai the Foreign Orators have need of all their 
Alien, to compenſate the Inequality I their Compoſition, 
fo the Engliſh, while they neglect nor that Part, are yet 
chiefly exaploy'd in ſtrengtbning and adorning this. For 
vorbing can long influente the Will that does not ſatisfie 
the Julgment, nor can that Flame ſurvive this Fuel: And 
thi we grant that Sound without Senſe mighe 
e, yet then the Perſuaſion dies with the Sound. 
It « natural to carry on theſe Advantages from the 
Bur, tbe Pulpit, and the Chair, to the Senate · bouſe and 
the Throne ; the Speeches deliver d from both, in the Late 
and thi Preſent "Reign, being incomparably ſuperior to 
thoſe difſus d and formal Harangues, in which others: 
| bave. ſo long triumph d. When fo Great Originals ſhall be 
faithfully ſet down in the Records of Time, they will be 
 . mobler Teſtimonies of the Eloquence of a Nation, than 
could have been gi ven by the feign d and ſtudied Diſcourſes 


of any Writers, bowſoever exquiſitely refer. d, ſ a 1 
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Thucydides 7 4 Saluſt, 4 Lord Bacon or Herbert. 
1 we thus paſs from Oratory to Hiſtory, tho the two 
Noble Autbors Jaſt. mention d have deſerv d greatly of 

it, yet that they ſhould fill up all its meaſares, the time of 
their Writing might alone have forbidden, more diftant 
on the one ſide from the Tranſactions they relate, than on 
the other from the laſt improvement of our Tongue, It 
dis the Remark of my Lord Bacon himſelf, that * the 


2 


Hiſtory of Time, eſpecially. more ancient than the 
Age of the Writers, does often fail in the Me- 


mory of Things, and contains blank Spaces, which 


the Wit and Conjecture of the Writer uſes to ſeize 


upon and fill up: And it may be preſum d, that nei- 
y he, nor bis noble Pollews, Furr: denied 
themſelog this Privilege of their excellent Wit, For, 
may we — Ye obſerve — 7 Perſon © their Sto- 
ry, not on peaking wit their loquenc 6 acting b 
* Capacity, which render d them the Miniſters . 5 
well as Hiſtorians, former Reigns 2 The Cbaracter 
of their reſpectiue Styles, may ſeems to bear a Reſem- 
blance to that of the two Kings; the one ſhewing more 
Gravity, Caution and Artifice, the other a more natural 
Freedom, and a bolder Neglect. - With this Illuſtriaus Pair 
of Hiſtorians, are deſervedly join d in common Efteern, 
1wo other Gentlemen of admirable Wit and Elaquence, Mr. 
Samuel Daniel, and Sir William Temple, who as 
they have adornd the ſame remote Period, from our 
firſt Originals, to the End of the Conqueror: Reign, ſo 
they bave as much agreement in the weight 'of their 
Reflections, the copicuſneſs and vigour of their Elocution, 
as can hold proportion with the diſtance of fourſcore Years 
Fern has be Lag and mjle Pare & the Reman 
Perſon has bad 4 latge ai art in the R 

{ the Engliſh Wit and Style, and bas ſhewn that true 
Race in the manner of his Compoſition, which may he 


— 
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ſo will diftingaiſi'd is the Genis & bis Family. Tho 


Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 


land, .@s it ill always bold an honourable Place in the 
[Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, ſo it is univerſally ac- 


knowledg'd as a Great Maſter-piece of Modern Wri- 
ting. Tis remarkable that the very Art and Fineneſs of 
the Compoſure bas by ſome been made an Objection apainſt 


the Mork; and that another Learned Perſon, who un- 


 dertoek to give a Specimen of Errors and Defeas in 


Wo 


it, at the ſame time declar d its Reputation to be firmly 
and deſervedly eſtabliſh'd. IE may be ſaid of. theſe 
Criticks, with regard to the Reverend Author, as of Cæ- 
far in reſpett of -Cato, they have {|| ſo cenſur d as to 


- commend him. 


But what bas diſplayd the Advantage of Engliſh 
2 in all its Extent. and Perfection, is the Hiſtory 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, &c. by 
the Right Honourable Edward Earl of Clarendon : 4 


Work the Dignity and Importance f which can only be 


expreſi'd by thoſe Great and Wiſe Diſcourſes, with which 


it is ſo fully introducd. As this Noble Author was a 
IWitneſs to the firſt patbering of 'that Tempeſt, which f. 
terwards with ſo much S e Sa be iba 


to appeaſe; ſo bis coming into Publick" Affair: with the 


moſt unbiaſs d Freedom, and his embracing the Cauſe of 


bis Prince, unon an early ' Convittion.' of ite Fuſtice , 
ba ve guarded him on both. fedes From any Suſpicion be 


ID aer 


ret. vi. 


might bave incurr u, bad be , been. either an Hereditary 


A 


Retainer to the Royal- Houſe, or added to it by a late 


pentance. He bar the ſame Happineſs with Mr. 
Hacker and ſome fe others, rbe Greateſt of Writers 
and Men, to give. ſuch a Specimen of well-poie; d Fudg- 
pant, of Majeſtick: and -Religi » Gravity , ix the very 
ids GK: Kh TTY £17553 44. & Wis - 5 
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$ Quem tamen C. Cæſar ita reprehendit ut laudet. Plin. 
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entrance of his Work, as to enſure the Belief, and 


engage the Veneration, of his Readers. It might be obvious 
to remark, that there i not one Excellence or Grace, of 
Hiſtory, __ by Mr. Rapin, which bad not been be- 
fore exemplify'd by the Lord Chancellor: But ths, per- 
haps, would add more to the Praiſe of the French Cy;- 
tick, than of the Engliſh Hiſtorian. Nor is it leſs Vul- 
gar, to obſerve, in bis Style, the Weight and Severity 
0 Thucydides and Mariana, temper d with the flow- 
ing Eaſineſs of Livy and Davila ; in his Reſtections, the 
Wiſdom if Polybius, and Penetration Tacitus, but 


| the former under the Conduct of Religion, the lutter of 


Good Nature ; in hu -Treatiſes and Deliberations, the 
Sagavity of F. Paul, as well as his Accuracy of Diſ+ 
poſition ; in his Characters, and among them of more 
than one Catiline, the Diſcernment and Felicity of Sa- 
luſt, ith a richer Variety, But neither of theſe Methods 
can illuſtrate the Prevalence of a Great and Superior Ge- 


nins, unreſtrain d by Ruler, and incommenſurate 'with 


Examples, or, in my Lord Bacon's Expreſſion, imitating 
none, and inimitable. We may no leſs truly apply to 
him, "what has been ſo finely ſaid of that bis great Pre- 
deceſſor, * his Style, as for the moſt part it deſcribes 


Men's Minds, as well as Pictures do their Bodies, 
ſo it did be above all Men Living. For, to the 


Greatneſs of his Mind is owing that vaſt and compre- _ 
henſive reach, and full graſp of all Affairs, that bold 

Expreſſiveneſs, and ſtrong ſignificancy of Language, 'with 
thoſe fierce and terrible Graces, which Mr. Rapin, 
(after Demetrius Phalereus) commentls in the Fu- 


tber of Poets, but cannot find in any Writer of Hiſtory = 


ito the Clearneſs of his Mind, that carious thread of Con- 
exion, in all the Labyrinth of Events, never ſpun ſo 
fue as not to have hold of the main Subjett, and there- 
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ting his Friend's Honours, he has happily conſulted 
his own : For tis not leſs Noble and Hluftrious to 


give, than to receive a Monument of Immortality. 


Aud ſince Mr. Cowley is here mention d, it ought not 
or be omitted, that the Society of Engliſh Philoſophers owe 
much to the aſſiſtance of that excellent Man, as well in 
bir Propoſal for their Settlement, as bis Panegyrick 


their Endeavours. If we enquire who it was that mov d 


be firſt Springs of this famous Enterprize, we (hall 

both 2 27 Poet, rats . to Ny 
Lord Bacon. And we bave an 4 tape in this Arti- 
ele, that Foreigners, "who are leſs acquainted with the 
Poerry, Hiſtory, or Eloquence of the Engliſh, do yet al- 


low their Claim ef being the chief Reftorers of Philsſophy, 


' und lool upon that Great Man in particular, as the Co- 
lumbus of the New World of Science, He firſt diſdain d 
rhe Old Method of breaking the weight of things 


with the nicety and minuteneſs of Queſtions, and, 
weeording to bis own" Compariſon, inftead of f going 
up and down with a ſmall Watch-candle into every 
Corner of Kyowjltdge, ſet up one great Branch of 
Lights, by which all wigbt be ſeen at once. He 
ſetms to have god himſelf by the ſame Maxim in his 
Pbiloſopbical, that Quintilian propos'd in bis Oratorical 
Inſtitutions; I would have the Perſon whom I 
inſtruct, to be rather a Wiſe- man of Rome than of 
Greece: One that is not ſo much vers d in Notional 
Debates, as in real Experiments and Effects, not 


10d much a Subtle Diſputer, as a Man of Conver- 


lation and Buſineſs. His admirable Works, that eſpe- 
ehally which' is fo worthily entituled of the Advance- 


2 N _ 


— 


* Adv. of Learning. B. i. C. iv. 

+ Ibid, . ; {Ft | : 
1 Buenril: Inftitut. L. xii. c. ii. Ego illum quem inſtituo 
Romanum quendam eſſe velim ſapientem, qui non ſeeretis diſpu- 
entionibus, ſed rerum experimentis atque operibus vere civilem 


ment 
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ent of Learning, eſftabliſh'd the firſt Marriage- Articles 
between the Rational and the Experimental Philoſophy, 


odern Diſcoveries. It cannot be unacceptable to hear him 
giving his Fudgment in two great Caſes, that of the Do- 
rine of Forms, and that of the Improvement of Aſtro- 
my by Natural Philoſophy. J As it were not a thing 
alle, (ſays he) nor any way uſeful, to ſeek the 
orm of that Sound, which makes a Word, becauſe 

ords, through Compoſition and Tranſpoſition 
df Letters, are infinite ; but to enquire the Form 
pf Sound which expreſſes ſome ſimple Letter, 
namely, with what Colliſion, with what Applicati- 
dn of the Inſtruments of Voice it is made) is a 
hing comprehenſible and eaſie, which Form of Let- 
ers once known preſently leads us to the Form of 


Lyon, of an Oak, of Gold, nay, of Water, of 
\ir, is a vain Purſuit ; but to enquire the Forms 
df Denſe, Rare, Hot, Cold, Heavy, Light, Tan- 
Bible, Pneumatick, Volatile, Fixt, and the like, 


he firſt Rank and Order, and which, as the Let- 
ers of the Alphabet, are not ſo many in Number, 
and yet build up and ſupport the Eſſences and 
Forms of all 8 this is that very Point 
which we Aim at, and endeavour to Compaſs. 


ets down that part of Aſtronomy, 

rr Phyſical, as wanting in bis Time, and calls it * 
Living Aſtronomy, to diſtinguiſh it from the Dead and 
Vulgar ; which latter he compares to Prometheus's Offer- 


the Surface and outward Hide, fairly and artifici- 
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rom which Alliance has ſprung all the fair Offspring of © 


ords ; in like manner, to enquire the Form of a 


Poth of Configurations and Motions, Forms of 


gain, as to the Union of Aſtronomy and Phyſicks, he 
which is Natural © 


ng" of an Ox ſtuſt with Straw, preſenting as it were, 
ally fill'd up with Syſtems and Schemes, but wanting 


2 the 
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the Entrails and Vital parts, the true Natural Rea- 
| ſon. and Principles, «pox which the Theory ſhould be 
OY built So that if the Origine and Variety of Forms, 
A bas been ſo well trac d and oe through all its intri- 
| cate Mazes, by th: Excellent Mr. Boyle, and other Ex- 
perimenters, as Naturaliſts, and by Mr. Lock as a Me- 
taphyſician, we ſee who it was that gave them the Clue. 
And if Aſtronomy, graffed upon the Principles of Nature, 
| and cultivated by the Mathematicks, has grown up into 
| a Science, and become infallible; tis no leſs certain, 
| 


(with all due Reſpect to the Memory of the Great Men of 
other Nations,) that the Glory of Philoſophy among the 
\ Moderns began with my Lord Bacon, and ends in 

Sir Iſaac Newton. That the Great Principle of Mutual 


* Attraction or Gravitation, reviv'd and demonſtrated 
| by the latter, was at leaſt in the Wiſh and Deſire of the 


B ormer, we may gueſs from another Paſſage L the ſame 
| | _ F Wer Pp ſays he ) ſhall 2 the feign- 
ed Divorces of Superlunary and Sublunary Bodies, 

and ſhall intentively obſerve the Appetencies of 

| Matter, and the moſt Univerſal Paſſions, which in 
E- | either Globe are exceeding Potent, and tranſverbe- 
_ 3 FRE rate the Univerſal Nature of things, he ſhall re- 
ceive clear Information concerning Celeftial Mat- 
ters, from the things ſeen here with us. It would 
be a vain Preſumption to compare and decide the Merit 
of thoſe who bade come the neareſt to theſe profound 
| Genius j, either in projecting or executing, either in Noble 
| Conceptions or in laborious and ſucce/sful Application, 
*The Learned will eaſily ditinguiſh who they are 
that moſt reſemble ſo Great Examples, that no one 
may complain of our omitting thoſe, whom he par- 
ticulafly values and approves. And while the Uni- 
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WW | Facile eſt ſtudioſis, qui ſint his ſimillimi judicare; ne quiſ- 
| | quam, queratur omiſſos forte aliquos eorum quos ipſe valde 


. probet, <Quinti! Inſtit. I. x. C. ix . 
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verſities applaud the Succeſſive Eminence of their Mathe- 
matical Profeſſors, they will obſerve how largely thoſe of 
the Savilian Chairs, have repair d the Honour of their 
Founder, whoſe elaborate Eſſay in Geometry, has been the 
Subject of Wit and Railery to a Philoſopher among our 
Neighbours T. : 

A very Tudicions and Pious Author, || has mention d 
among the Imperfettions of Natural Philoſophy, the reſol- 
ving all into the Newtonian Principle. And ſuch indeed 
it is to the Boaſters of Humane Sufficiency, to be thus 
oblig d to implore the Succour of Religion in the Diſtreſs and 
Exigency of their Schemes, as well as of their Lives. 
But to others it ſeems the Perfection and Glory of the 
Philoſophy of Nature, to have all the Parts of its Chain 
inſeparably connected, and the whole faſten d to the Throne 
of the Author of Nature. The Vanity of Science falſly 
o called, has not been more apparent in thoſe who ſet 
up Demonſtration to the Excluſion of Providence, than the 
Dignity and Uſe of true Science in thoſe who have made 
Providence itſelf the Subject of Demonſtration. It is in- 
deed, ſaid by Mr. Paſcal, After a Man was perfectly 
well perſuaded that the Proportions of Numbers 
are really Immaterial, Eternal Truths, depending 
on the Firſt and Original Truth, in which they 
ſubſiſt, and which is no other than God, he ſhould 
think ſuch an one but very little advanc'd in the 
Affair of his Soul. But altbough that accurate Reaſoner 
declin d the Phyſical and Mathematical, for the Mora! 
Proofs of Religion, yet tis probable he had not been ſo com- 
pleat a Maſter of the Latter, had he nos excell4 in the 
Former. The [ame is evident in many Learned and Great 
Perſons of our Nation, who have perform d in juſt Diſcour- 
ſes, what Mr. Paſcal admirably attempted in ſcatter d 
Fragments and unfiniſh'd (yet ineſtimable) "Thoughts, 
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They have ſpoken of the Divine Eſſence and Attributes, 
of the Truth and Authority of the Holy Scriptures, of the 
Souls Immortality, of the Nature and Object of Faith, and 
of the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, with ſo cloſe and 
wVigorous, ſo eaſie and perſpicuous a Courſe of Argument, 
as may ſooner convince the Doubting, than if = had 
drawn out the fineſt Train of Geometrical Concluſions. 
But fill this diſcovers the excellent Service of their ab- 
PBratted Knowledge,in giving Strength and Clearneſs to the 

„ and ſbews the Mathematicks and 
Metaphbyſicks, to have no leſs a Power of fixing the Fudg- 

ment, than. Muſick bas of agitating the eln. : 

This is the Uſe of Philoſophy in Religion, which 
Mr. Rapin has made the Subject of bis concluding Eſſay. 
That he ſhould yield any part of this Glory to the way 
which be calls Hereſie, was not to be expected. But it 
were to be wiſhd, at leaſt, that be had not fallen into the 
Vulgar Error of bis Communion, by charging an utter con- 
. of Philoſophy, not only upon German Anabaptiſts, 
and the like Fanatical Innovators, but Proteſtants 
in general, As to what concerns the Honour of the Eng- 
liſh, let an unprejudic d Adverſary judge, whether they 
bade not employ d the Maxims of true Philoſophy with 

equal Succeſs, againſt Romaniſts, by whom it is boaſted, 
againſt Socinians by whom it is perverted, and 
againſt Enthufiaſts, by hom tis deſpiſed: Whether the 
ſolid and uſeful Part of the Ariſtotelian Doctrine « not 
better, taught and defended in our Univerſities, than in 

Foreign Seminaries : Whether out of the Works of Biſhop 
Sanderſon there might not be compil d as juſt a Summa 
Theologiz, as bas been left by any of the School- men: 
Whether Mr. Chillingworth's ski n Logick might not 
challenge the whole Order of the Jeſuits : And whether 
we may not affirm more rightly of Biſhop Pearſon, what 
Cardinal Contareni & ſaid to have confeſs d of Martin 
Bucer, that, For accompliſh'd Knowledge of Di- 
vinity and Philoſephy, He alone might be oppos d 
to all the Doctors of the Church of Rome, s . 
Y | here 
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= There is indeed a very artful and agreeable Manner of 
7 /riting, compos d of a fine Mixture of Wit and Eloquence, 
Wich Moral and Philoſophical Reflections, which the 
French, by the ſprightlineſs of their Geniar, have parti- 
cularly cultruated, and in which they have been thought 
to excel. The Reflections of the Duke de Rochefau- 
cault, M. Fontanelle's Dialogues, and M. Bruyere's 
Characters are Originals in this kind, yet ſuch as will 
not refuſe to be rank d with the Eſſays of the Lord Ba- 
con, Sir William Temple, Mr. Cowley, and Mr. 

Collier, which under the ſame general Title have 4 very 
different Excellence and Beauty. Father Malebranche, 
with the other curious Enquirers of bis Nation, have not 
carried away ſo much Glory by the fine Conception or 
accurate Texture and Harmony of their Schemes, as 
not to leave a great and ng Praiſe to the Eſſay of 
Humane Underſtanding, and the two Sublime Theo- 
ries of the Natural and Intellectual Worlds, Nor are 
there among the French Pieces, Tranſlated or Abbrevi- 
ated from the Ancient Moraliſts, any that have reach d 
the bright Expreſſion and ſurprizing Turn, which we ave 
charm d with in Sir Roger L'Eſtrange's Seneca, and 
Mr. Collier's Antoninus. And here we ought, with- 
out Envy, to acknowledge, how much the Engliſh Lan- 
guage has been enrich'd and adorn'd by the beſt Au- 
thors of other Nations or Times, *which theſe and the 


like excellent Tranſlators have truly made their 
own. | | 


But what in us is want of Strength or Voice, 
ol-men : In them was either Modeſty or Choice: 
night not Wo RG. | 
| whether * And while there are ſo many Verſions that de- 
n, what WWſerve Praiſe, it will be happy for ſome others if they 
Martin ¶ ay deſerve Pardon. | Se | 
ze of Di- | nt Fg | 


oppos d 
Tbere 
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of this Academy, that I may not deprive my 


demy in the Greatneſs of its Undertaking, it ſhould 


* Tian. I have only this to alledge in my Excuſe, 


de cette Academie, afin de ne priver pas mon 


Elegance of Speech, ſo it became their Hiſtory 


1. 0 PREFACE. | 
I does not argue a Barrenneſs in the Genius of the 
Rn, that they are continually bringing in the Stores 
of their Neigbbour- Nation, becanſe there & ſo vaſt a 
Subject for the latter to make Repriſuls. Nor can it be 
objected, that the Riches of our Language are wholly o1w- 
ing to their Treaſury, or that the beſt Engliſh is but 
French melted down. For tho we have receiv'd a large, 
and perhaps too * A a Fund of their Words ; yet as to 
the Grace and Order of Style, the Conſtruction of the 
two Languages being nearly the ſame, they will flow 
with like eaſineſs one into the other. For an inſtance on 
our fide, we may offer the fine Compliment made in the 
Hiſtory of our Royal Society, to the Hiſtory of 
the French Academy : But I ſhall ſay no more 


Reader of the Delight of peruſing their own 
Hiſtory, written by Monſieur de Peliſſon ; which is 
ſo maſculinely, ſo chaſtly, and ſo unaffectedly 
done, that I can hardly forbear envying the Fencb 
Nation this Honour, that while the Engliſp Royal 
Society has ſo much out- gone their Illuſtrious Aca- 


be ſo far ſhort of them in the Abilities of its Hiſto- 
that as they undertook the Advancement of the 


to have ſome reſemblance to their Enterprize : 
Whereas, the Intention of ours being not the Ar- 
tifice of Words, but a bare Knowledge of Things, 
my Fault may be eſteem'd the leſs, that I have 
written of Philoſophers without any Ornament of 
Eloquence. “ Mais je ne diray rien d'avantage 


Lecteur du contentement de lire leur propre hi- 


* 


— 


* According to the Tranſlation prefix'd to the Hiſtory of the Frepch 
Academy: Edit. Hague 1688. . 8 
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of the Mice, écrite par M. de Peliſſon: Ce qu il a fait d'un 
Stores tile, fi mile, fi chaſte, & fi Eloigne d affectation, 
vaſt a u' 4 peine me puis- je abſtenir, d'envier cet hon- 
s it be cur à la Nation Francoiſe, de ce que tandis la So- 
By o ietE Royale d'Angleterre a tellement ſurpaſle leur 
is but lluſtre Academie in la grandeur de ſon deſſein, elle 
large, ſt ſi inferieure à eux quant a la capacite de ſon 
t as to Hiſtorien. Tay ceci ſeulement a alleguer pour mon 

of the ¶Excuſe, que comme ils ont entrepris 1' enricheſſe- 
fou nent & la politeſſe du Langage, il etoit bien ſeant 
ance on leur Hiſtoire d' avoir quelque reſſemblance à leur 
in the Hntrepriſe: au lieu que lintention de la notre, 
ory of tant pas Vartifice des paroles, mais la ſeule con- 
more niflance des choſes, ma faute doit etre eſtimèe 
ve my oindre, en ce que jay Ecrit des Philoſophes, ſans 
con Mucun des ornemens de IEloquence. Has not this 
nich is enerous Character and Noble Addreſs, given a new Sup- 
eRtedly h 10 their Academy, and improv'd, as well as out- gone, 


French be Elaquence which it commend ! 


Royal What the ſame Great Writer has obſerv d of the Eng- 
s Aca- Wiſh Vit, that it bas an excellent Mixture of the 
ſhould pirit of the French and Spaniard, ſeems no leſs true 
Hiſto- e Engliſh Tongue. But, when after the Advantages 
xcuſe, Miſpiver it by the Living Languages, it ſhall be farther im- 
of the prov d upon the Ancient Models, and be made capable o 
Hiſtory bat bold Tranſpoſition of Words, and thoſe Powerful Ele- 
rprize : ¶gancies in Proſe, which Mr. Milton, with bis Happy 
the Ar- econd, have ſo nobly diſplayd in Verſe, it may then 
Things, N rtain its laſt Perfection and Growth, . 
1 have ; TY FIC | 

of And in the Roman Majeſty appear, (near. 


Which none knows better, and none comes ſo 


vantage Lord Roſcommon. 


as mon 8 Fort] | 
pre hi- In the mean time, we may with Fuſtice conclude, that 
- i we want only a few more ſtanding Examples, 


——— 
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* Hiſtory of the Royal-Society. B. 1. 5. 43. 


Er ch 
wy f Hiftory of the Royal. Society. B. i. P. 43: 


ſtoire, 
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and 


| Ornaments of Diſcourſe are exploded under the Name of Pe- 
in their Defence, from the Examples of Monſ. Voiture, 
Face 
Wy 
Engliſh may be ſtill carried to greater "heights by 4 


: ſince what we have barely cited and tranſlated, other 
may be able to imitate or exceed. ' Novemb. 170: 


. careo 3, led contra ſenſum quenda 
quæ mihi denegantur amicis video ſupereſſe,, Ibid. 
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| and a little moreFamiliarity with the Ancients, to 


excel all the Moderns : Eſpecially face the Author g 


" that Remark bas contributed ſo much to the ſupphing il 
e 


both theſe Defaults, the one by his Writings, the other h) 
bis Patronage. | Indeed, the Comparative Excellence «| 
our Country ſhould be argued by thoſe only, who themſelve;| 
are Inſtances of the Advantages which they maintain, and 

are able to make them increaſe under their Hands, Thu 

imperfett Survey may ſeem ſufficient for the Prefacer's Abj. 
tities and Purpoſe, who the leſs be approaches to Pliny'; 
Rule, that || none but an Artiſt ought to judge of 
Arts, the more ſincerely he joins in Pliny s Confeſſion ; 
* am not of the number of thoſe who envy other: 
the Gifts which they want themſelves ; on the con- 
trary I feel a particular Delight, if the Blefling 
which have been denied to me are yet poſſeſs d and 
enjoy d by my Friends. This perhaps, is e an 
Apology as may want another Excuſe, The borrow 


dantry, and the diſuſe of them bas been reckon d among 
the Improvements of Modern Style. Not to engage ber: 


and Mr. Cowley, tw enough, to juſtifie the retaining 


. 


them on the preſent Occaſion, that they are conftanth 


us d by Monſ. Rapin, and that twas not unfit the Pre. 
2 bear this affinity to the Work. Beſides, it be- 
e aim d, that the Wit and Language of tit 


ſtricter Alliance with the Ancient - Patterns, the- Liberty 
taken in this reſpect may contribute ſomewhat to the Defion; 


— * 
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j L. t. Epiſt. x. De Pictore, Sculptore, &c. judicare niſi ar- 

tifex non poteſt. n „ „ 
Neque enim ego, ut multi, invideo aliis bonum quo ＋ 
dam voluptatem̃q; percipio, ſi « 


THE 


« 


| - ſort of Rule in Speaking and Writing N 
is a Colle. on of eight Pie ces upon 
the principal Subjects of fine Letters, con- 


r relation between them. My firſt Defign 


ong the Ingenious, which Has been ſome- 
hat vitiated by that Spirit of too preſound 
zarning; which réign'd in the Age before us. 
ut ſince tis viſible, chat we can know nothing 


ith old Authors, and that whatever Genius 
Man brings to ſupport his pretenſions$ to 
nowledge, he cannot yet ſacceed in it with- 
at a particular Veneration for pure and ſound 
tiquity; I thought ie needfül to begin with 
e exciting and encouraging of this Venera= 


e are to draw thefe Riches and Treaſures; 
hence good Senſe is form'd and. compos'd, 


ed, other nd whence ariſes that admirable Penetration 
nb. 1705Which enables, us to diſtinguiſh. true Beauties 


om falſe in Nature, and 


care'niki ar ſer Judgment in thoſe of Ar. 


m quo ipk 
rcipio, ſi e 


"THE 


e Defign of the Work in Gene. 
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HIS Work, which may ſerve for ſofne 


xd one after another, without any particu 


as to endeavour the reftoring of a good Taſtes 


Politeneſs in perfection, but by converſing 


. ſ 


on. For none will doubt bũt that the Works f 
f the_Ancients are the true Foutfitains whence 


by them to reaifis 


This is what may engage che Learned to 
ountenance my Attempt ? under which I pro- 
ole ro them the greateſt Examples, in the 


/ 
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Compariſons, and the beſt Rules in the Refle8;i 
ops. That is, I intend this Work as an Abride. 
| | ment and Summary View of whatever is ex 
= x | cellent in the ſeveral parts of Polite Learning, 
1 For aſter all, tis one of the Faults of our Age 
| | that we do not apply our ſelves, ſo ſtrictly as we 
| | ought, to theſe Great Originals; which alone 
1 can faſhion our Wit, and give the right Turn 
[ | Plutarch. to our Souls. Alcibiades was of this Opinion, 
| in Alci- who by his Example, and by the Value he ſe 
biad. on the beſt Authors, contributed ſo much to 
che Poliſhing of the Times he liv d in, and o 
Cultivating that peculiar. Nicety of Judgment 
which heretofore reign'd at Athens, We art 
told, that having one day met with a Pedantic 
Pretender to Learning, who had not read He 
mer, he rejected him with the utmoſt Con. 
empt, as not apprehending how it. was poli 
le even to conterfeit the Scholar without ſome 
Acequaintance with that incomparable Author 
For to engage, with the warmeſt Application, 
in the Study of thoſe great Men, was then thi 
eſtabliſn d Method ot improving the Mind, an 
gaining che Character of Senſe. And, 
things conſider d, we are to expect little that; 
Juſt and Subſtantial, but what is deriv'd fron 
their Stores. There's nothing falſe: in theif 
Iadgment, nothing wide or looſe in their Man- 
ners, nothing affected in their Character: bu 
all has a tendency to good Senſe ; for whid 
they had fo exquiſite a Reliſh, as to be utte 
Strangers to thoſe brillant Expreflions, tho 
vY Thoughts and Words that dazzle tht 
ulgar. So that if we once forſake thoſe pus 
Sources of Wit and Style, we ſhall be in dar 
Ser of wandring . and ſhall neve 
proceed with any aſſured ſteps in the ways 0 
Knowledge, of which they are the only a0 
compliſh'd Maſters and Guides. Fol 


The Deſign of the Work: - 
rum peri- Taſte of the ſeveral Exerciſes of Wit ſo he was iſ 
tifimun, Very happy in his own Compoſitions, and en- 
Ain . courap?d thoſe that had a Genius for Letters, 
compoſuilſe. 45 well by his Example, as his Bounty; being 
Poſuiſſe y 2 2.9 T3" 24. 
Serv. in remarkable for his Talent in Verſe. Quintilian, 
_ Georg. i. Eonceiv'd ſo high an Idea of the Dignity of 
tum Avon theſe Studies, that he could not but condole 
ftum ab the hard Deſtiny of Germanicds, in his being 
gti: Born to govern the Empire, and reign Maſter 
— of the World, when ottierwife he muſt have 
terrarum ; prov'd the greateſt Wit, and the moſt finiſh'd 
| Ferumg; Poet of his Time. And the ſame Author, who 
diis ipſum is always ſo exact in his Judgment, does not 
eff eſſe eum without difficulty excuſe Ceſar upon this Plea, 
Poeteram, that the Greatneſs of his 1 0 47 the vaſt pur- 
W ſuits of his Ambition, hindred him from carry- 
Inſt. L. X. ing his Eloquence to that degree of Perfection 
i. which was promis d by his Divine Genius, ai 
that Maſter is pleas d to Style it. | 
ri, ur prep We ſee what Notion thefe Great Men en- 
ter magni- tertain'd of the ſeveral parts of Learning, of 
zKdinem which I am now making an Abridgment, and 
_— what place they held in their Eſteem. And! 
occupatio- perſuade my ſelf, it will not be taken unkind- 
nes rerumq; ly, that J offer this Collection to the Publick, 
prices? 200 to acquaint our Age with a new Method of 
aer, teaching the Sciences as well by Authority, in 
aim Bi: propoſing the nobleſt Patterns, as by Reaſon, 
_ vinumejus in delivering the trueſt Maxims that can be 
ingenium given for the Conduc of ſo important a De- 
= * ſign. Plutarch informs us, that che Great Mar- 
at. eellat who was five times Conſul, and who wor- 
Net ſted Hannibal in ſo many ſeveral Encounters, 
was the Firſt that animated and inſpir d the 
. --. Romans With a Love for what was Curious, by 
expoſing to publick View the Pictures and Sta- 
tues he lad taken at Syrataſe. This is what | 
would ehdeayonr to do; to Kindle in the pee 


ä Deſign of the Work. | 
Tent Age an Affection and Paſſion for fine 
Learning, by repreſenting theſe eompleat Mo- 
dels in every kind. And this may ſeem- no 
improper Method of Inſtruction. for Perſons of 
| Quality, who ſhall thus not be oblig'd to de- 
ſcend to the too mechanical way of Vulgar 
Rules, and that Minuteneſs of Grammatical 
Conſtruction, which is ever diſagreeable to 
Men of advane d Underftandings. e 
This is the Deſign of the following Colle- 
Rion, in General ; let us now view it in Par- 
ticular, according to the eight ſeveral Diſcour- 
ſes of which it is compos'd. I begin the firſt 
Tome with the Conſideration of Eloquence, 
the moſt neceſſary Faculty, in regard of its 


12 extended and univerſal Uſe. I endeavour to 
diſplay it in the Compariſon of the two moſt 


ns, &f accompliſh'd Standards that the World has 
ſen en. known, Demoſthenes and Cicero, whom tis im- 
ning, of poſſible to ſtudy without commencing an Ora- 


nt. and dor, or, at leaſt, without entertaining an Am- 

And! bition to Ipeak and write exactly. In the Pre- 
unkind. Hce to this Compariſon I explain the great 
Publick, Rule of this Art, laid down by Ariſtorle, and 
echod of chence take Occaſion to treat of the moſt eſſen- 
in tial Parts of Oratory. But nothing ſeems more 


Reba capable of letting us into a juſt Apprehenſion 
t can be of this Rule, than the Diſpute between Cicers 
e a De. ind Brutas about the moſt perfect manner of 
at Mar. ſpeaking in Publick, which I have repreſented 
ho wor- from the Epiſtles of the former to his Friend. 
ounters, Ml *2172onine Attica, having made uſe of thoſe 
dir d the Memoirs, to ſet this Adventure in its true 
Jous, by Light, which will be ſo grateful to che Curi- 
and Sta, ous, and to the Lovers of Eloquence. And 
= what che Debate of theſe two famous 'Men upon a 
the pre- Subſeet the yioſt worthy of their Obſervation, 
fen may clear q many * in ſo difficult and 


1 da 


* 
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important a Point, and. ſerve for a Key to the 


whole Compariſon. 


The ſecond Piece, which is the Compari- 


fon of Homer and Virgil, does not ſo much re- 
gard the Perſons of theſe Noble Rivals, (equal- 
The whole Diſcourſe turns upon this Hinge, 
and may be call'd a Treatiſe of Epick Poetry, 
ſince it contains whatever is curious in the Re- 
marks of Ariſtotle and his Expoſitors, on the 


Subject, and at the ſame time enters into the 


particular Genizs of theſe Maſter- Poets, and 
admires Originals, in whoſe Character every 
Circumſtance is obſervable, and of whom no- 
thing ought to be loſt. 

The chird Piece is the Compariſon of Thucy- 
dides and Livy, and is indeed an Abridgmenc 
of both their Works: For, having firſt com- 
par'd the. two Hiſtorians, in the full Extent of 
their Genius and Character, I proceed. to com- 
pare their Writings, and omit nothing that 
might ſerve to render the Parallel juſt and ac- 
curate. This Piece may not. improperly be 
call'd a Treatiſe of the ſublime Style, of which 
theſe Authors had ſo great a Maſtery : belides 
that the Abridgment of their reſpective Stories 
cannot but afford Entertainment to the Cu- 
rious. „ n + 
Ĩ)hhe fourth Piece is the Compariſon of Pla- 
tio and Ariſtotle, in which, after having ſaid all 

that relates to their Perſons and different Cir- 
cumſtances of Life, I oppoſe their Doctrine, in 

all its Parts, that is, their Logick, their Ethicks, 
their Phyſicks, and Metaphyſicks; and then 
conclude with an Hiſtorical Account of the 
Adventures of both their Sects. And this Ac- 
count may probably have ſomewhat particular 
to recommend itʒeſpecĩally to thoſe who 1 
Bp Ss 1 S *h0- 


— 
*, 


ly unknown to us,) as their reſpective Poems. 
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they yet found mg 5 to entertain ſome 
lifferent Notions on the point of Elaquence, 
while as yet the Calm and Tranquility of... 
| Publick Affairs allow'd'them the Freedom of 
a Debate, and before the Commonwealth was 
made a Prey to the Deſigns of Ambitious Men- 


a 
- 
* 


ge, Atticus, to reconcile their Notions; adviſed Ci. Bruto an. 
ry, ceroe to write his Sentiments upon Oratory, fer ſoipſe- 
Re- which Brutus, by his ſweet Compliance of 85 e- 
the Temper, above all things deſired. RES Cia. 24 

the Cicero undertook the Argument, in confi- Artic. Ep. 


and dence of his Old Reputation. He had indeed 3. L 14. 
rery been long acknowledg'd for the Great — ny 
no- Maſter of Speaking,, and the Orators of his alu 
time paid him fuch à general Deference, that ſcripfiſens 
wcy- WY Hirtius and Dolabells, two of the moſt eminent 44 u de 
zent il of the number, did him the Honour to con- 1 4. 
om- Wl fefs them ſelves his Scholars; as he himſelf in- 4, a; 
it of Ml timates in a Lexrer'to' P.erws. In a word, his ſcripfe ch 
om- Judgment on this whole Are had hitherto born 444 non 
that fo great a Weight, that he did not queſtion its frover 15 
ac- Prevalence with the young Gentleman, a- Himium 
be gainſt whom he was now engaged; Upon & Dole- 
hich i this View, he compos d his Treatiſe of the moſ elan dif- 
des Perfect kind of Eloquence, of which we haye on- f 
orie ly a Fragment remaining. But twas a Sur- haben, cæ- 
Cu- prize to him ta hear that Brutus. was not ſatis- nandi ma- 
| fied with his Reafons, and had intimated as Cie Ep. 
much to Atticus. Cicero, touch'd in his Ho- _ . 
nour by the Liberty of this' young Critick, itt nig. 
was impatient to hear Brutus Himſeff play the ft, fbi i 
Orator, that he might have his Turn of judg- — 5 
ing. He foon obtain d his Wiſh ; Brutus ſpake ,,, — 
in the Capitol, and ſent him the Speech. What ri, ad At- 
Opinion he had of it, he tells their Friend tie. ibid. 
5 Atticus: I have receivd Brutus : Speech, from the inen li- 
cular I Auer; and I think it to be miſt finely writes, ander 


ure: end Eloquent beyond Compariſon. And again, The ibid. 
enn 


| ww 3 Parton... Indee 


| E17 . concur in the AL. 
lam cau- fa 
 ſambabu- 
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— he Lt ba the moſt perf 7. Charatter of Eh. | 


e 


lefs free in diſſenting from his Judgment. For 
thus he confeſſes to Articu 5 

in this a Ta all manner. Puriry, Elegance and 
Rand ju Reauty, and „ all the Ornaments fe which it 


— t capable, e acknowledges the whole to 
— 4 be composd in ſuch a degreg of Perfection, to 


Fendiidire which nothing can be added, either for the 
—_—_ Thoughts or Words. How delig hted ſhould 


Tine, ws we be to ſee a Diſcourſe ſo fawn d in all 
72 its Numbers, and which gave ſo much Satis- 


1 bh 


faction to Cicero, after Brytys had appeard dif- 
* ſatisfied wich. Cicero j Preſent! This is a pitch 


of Honour apd vincerity , which may. pals for | 


l 1 ter all, Claws, by. a refiped Strain af 

- ue Slicacy, objected to him, that in ſo com. 

124 erformance, he had not yet pr reſerved 

| 1 | the Decorum neceſſary to his Character 
POT there was Ground for 


He was 


| 4,1 s 
| pri fir, 1 Keen d e 
and now Ne: to 5 5 bad 
1 own part, 
pear on that 


ena V 


TOE 


der que fs Argument of 

2 Ep. f were Io no he = Fark ts their 
dT. oi aberty ; now begining to breath, after 
=] .* chei 


ell expreſs 1 iti. © 2 
hing can h 3 admirable. 2 bi: lf 4 
to = a 7 Argument of Greatneſs of ix 
Soul i in Tally, to be ſo free of his Commends. | 

tion of this: Young Orator, who ha been. no | 


t be, bad found 
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The Deſign' of the Work. . , 
- i their Apprehenſions of Servitude, by Ceſar's 

- WH Death Ph might wot, ſays he, bave diſplay d ſi Sed fo th 
mich Politeneſs and Elegance as Brutus, but 7 <ordabers 
Won have ſhewn more Concern and Commotion J wir fulmd- 
And if you reflect a little upon the Vehemence of De- ne, intel- 
moſthenes, that Eloquence which, like the ffrokes liger 5 =; 
of Thunder, was ſo irreſiſtable, and which render d ©, Aﬀlt- | 
Lim the Obje# of Wonder and Terror, you vill e. "2708 
feſs that I am in the right, and that the Politeſ E- 44, ll. 
legance is not inconſiſtent with the noble Reſolution. 
In the Character which Brutus propos d of the 
Athenian Accuracy and Brightneſs, nothing \ 
| could be more accompliſh'd : but then all the 
Perfection of Eloquence does not conſiſt in 
this Character: there is an Eloquence ſtrong, 
maſculine and nervous, which is Victor ovef 
all; and there's an Eloquence ſoft, charming 
and agreeable, which is Miſtreſs of all. . 
This Adventure, the Circumſtances of 
Which I meet with in the twenty third Epiſtle 
of the fourteenth Book, and in the firſt-of the 
fifteenth Book of Tully to Attica, may contri- | 
bute to the illuſtrating that Rule which I ſhall 7 8 
offer, for the Comparing of theſe two Re- | 
nownd Orators, may open the Eyes of Inte- 
ligent Perſons to diſcern that there are diffe- 
tent Ways and Characters of Eloquence, each 
of which may be ſupremely Excellent in its 
kind; may ſhew them what is Eſſential to the 
main Point here in Debate, and convince 
them, that the Judgment I venture to paſs up- 
on theſe great Maſters, is built upon the moſt 
ſolid Foundation. „ 
But, to come to my particular Deſign in 
this Com cio „I declare it is no other thari 
to propoſe to the preſent Age an accompliſhed 
Standard of Eloquence ; it being. ag | 
% 77 ot ag poly 


| 


..- - Ahreed, that Demoſthenes and Cicero are the 
Mien who have carried this Art to its utmoſt i 
Height, and moſt abſolute Perfe&ion. And 
I reaſonable to believe, we ſhould be bleſſed 
with nobler Orators, in the Pulpit, and at the 

Har, if theſe Originals were more cloſely ſtu- 
_ «=: »xdied.: Beſides, they both held ſo very conſi- 

- .. + derable a Figure in their reſpective States, that 

their Life may be many ways uſeful to Perſons 

f of Quality and Diſtinction; and the Merit of 

both is of ſo vaſt an Extent, that may oo" 

for a Model, not only to Magiſtrates and Pub- 

lick Miniſters, but likewiſe to. all thoſe chat 

pretend to any Greatneſs of Soul, or Eleva- 
r JR TO 

The main Point in this whole Compariſon, 

is the fixing of a Rule, by which it may be 

juſtly and ſucceſsfully managed. Ariffotle has 

obliged us with ſuch a Rule in the ſecond 

Chapter of the firſt Book of his Rhetorick, 

when he obſerves, that the 5 Oratory is Per- 


nz «nm ww Aw 


ſwaſion, and that there are three things which have 


© the = Power to perſuade, the Merit of the Spea- 
ker, the Diſpoſetion of thoſe to whom be ſpeaks, and 
his manner of Speaking. Hence we may eſta- 

bliſh a Method for Fa trying of theſe Rival 
Orarors, In the firſt Part we compare their 
Perſonal Merit, which conſiſts in their Inte- 

grity and their Ability. In the Second part 

we endeavoür to'fix the Character of Wit and 
FSenſe, as it Ss in 4thens and Rome, in 

* the time of Demoft bent: and Cicero. In the 
third, which regards the Manner of Speaking, 

we offer an Abridgment 'of theic Eloquence 

on both ſides. But in our whole Attempt of 

giving the Pourcrait of theſe Maſters, we 

ought to take Puintilian's Advice, who was fo 

4 excellent 


The Deſign of the Work, © 
excellent a Judge of bath: We are (ſays he) De tentis 
to prowounce with Modeſty and Caution on ſo # 2 mo- 
Men, left, as it commonly happens in the Worl, C 2 
we have the Forwardneſs to condemn what we have th indie 
not the Skill to underſtand. 1 : 


Prumunt i- 
andum, 


ligunt 
C. I. 


— 


w » 
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TI) ERRATA | 
Jags * 4. f. have, r. find: p- 217 1, aeg, 
an cy: , n Marg. r. auf rvr ix es vir 


r. Marthe Xpung 3 
p. 35. l 15 ine whom. . r. rapt. I. 


r. we ſhall confeſs that Heroer, Ge. p. 39. l. ro 


8 = (ra r. without wiſhing that Demoſthenes had talen. p. 41. r 


Arpinum. p. 42. I. 11. r. thing. |. 26. r. of the Place. 
8 37. 1. 23. del. that. p. 53. L. ult. del. one. p IKE or 
angement. p. 57. 1.9, 10. r. had it beth pri oy 
=: Demoſthenes. |. 13. r. "rev. p. G1. r. proceeded. p. 
. uh. r. Auſonitg; p L191, op: 0m 9. "phos | 5 
r. And tis one way 7 gaining Authority, not to pretend to 
12.4. L. antepenult. r. becauſe Hector: Death was not 
ASI ar — an Olſtacle ce that De- 
tiſion remov d. p. 126. r. ragione. p. 141. r. primo. p. 145. 
I. 22. dele Hero. p. 163. r. and even =o > 193. 
r. ſhew what ſounds harſh, or what wants Ornament, or 
Share he. p. 177 Mae r. empermeyie, p. 177. I. 22. 
dele onj. I. 24. dele li ewiſe. 195. 1.16. r. collected. 
p. 210. f. Eneide, r. Iliade. E Thee Greth, Sc. r. 


Yield Rome and Greece, thy vanquiſtrd iad mourn, 
; & No er Offpring haſtens to be Bom. 

315. f. of the Hopital, r. de I Hepital, p. 129. f. 
22 Son, r. . 126. f. 277 r. A 242 
Marg. r. clariſſimiq; 280. f. interfered, r. fa out. 
p. 266. Marg. del. Hiſt. Num. I. 37. p. 274. r. his 
Spleen. p. 245. I. 6. r. Propenſity. p. 277. 1.5. r. wa 
him. p. 279. r. Turnebus. p. 282. f. had, r. might 
p- 301. f. fifty, r. fifteen. p. 303. oy” r. que ne 10 
malis, p. 330. Marg. f. lib. r. Liv, In ebe Comp. of Pla- 
ro-nd-Aniftotle:-f: Auingella, r. 4. Geilinr. 1 5 I, 
Loyalty, r. Rojalt. p. 370. f. at it's, x. at, 7d . 

r. Book of 3 290. r. for NK 4s 150 
30 only. p. 392. dele of Air. 5 394. 1. 8. r. _ 
408. f. Beſtiality, r. meannd/: 14. U N r. 4 

Foor-ball that weigh's bre, when ie eb p- 430.1. 10. 

penis nP p. 447. f. Auſtin 1 

. 454. r. Heraclius. p p- 477. I. entepenult r. 400. 
50 434. L 21. r. brought 1p. P. 496, k. Mordlity. 
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HE 3 and Cctn or oO 
Darm ſo tranſcendent, that none — 
anderſtand it, of value it im Pro- 
Portion to its Extent; but thoſt that 
re ende with equal-Quatifications/ and te- 
donn d fd e Worth: | TheUnde 
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nomledgs of things} which young Pro 
dient. in Learning acquire by their firft:Seu- : 
cs,'15 too amch limited and cireninſciib'd, "on 
> render. them capable of judging: 33 
eſe two Authors; or of 
„ td; their 2 Ve | 

In order to this there is fequi 
ly 24cb fhire ol: N. 


1 * 


altogether Uſeleſs and Ineffectual to others, 


Policy raiſetwo more accompliſh'd States - Men. 


their 


| 1 


4 Compariſon of n 


the Effe& of Time and Age, together wich —— 

d and uneorrupted Fu 
a v'd by being well 1 
Wien Tho ; can, my ſelf, make no Pre- 
tence to any of theſe Qualifications, yer, if! 
here make ſome Obſervations. upon what is 
moſt remarkable in theſe two Orators,” I hope 
my Endeavours of this Nature will ode prove 


in order to their attaining to ſuch neceſſary 
FAQ's car, pag This was the only Motive 
that induc'd.me to run my Sores up- 
on this Subject; an II muſt confeſs, that, up- 
on a Survey of what FE had writ, I was more 
— than before, that cheſe two Incom- 
parable. Genio's, like other miraculous Pro- 
quctions of Nature, were never ſeen in the 
World but once; and that, as it is difficult to 
comprehend their Excellencies, tis ftill much 
more * to deſcribe them. 

It is acknowledged on all hands, 5 never 
did Eloquence form two greater Orators, nor 


But. id ij not edfy te determine, by which of iſ 
theſe two noble, means they acquir d moſt Slo- 
ry whether by. their great Actions, or. by 
For beſides their great Abi- 
lities and moſt- —— — s be 
ſides their praſdund Inſight and moſt pores 
Views, their refirid Underftandings gave them 
into-all manner of Buſineſs; they had the Ar 
of maintaining abd-enforcing, in their Publict 
Aſſemblies; all thoſe Wife Reſolutions, : of 
themſelves had given the "Ack 
arid: of . Nudienes 
to whatever they: p leas d. | 19910 al 0 
It were peak of 
all * | 
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nd lick Intelligenets, and of all the Expeditions 
ont of Demoſthenes; as well as of the Supetinten- 
re- dene es, Provincial Govęerimients, Military 
if 1 BE Commands, and of that Sovereign Power Ci 


cero enjoy d, in the moſt flouriſhing State in the 
World; when there are ſtill behind, far greater 


X things than theſe to be ſaid in tionour of them; 
ers, For there is none that can be ignorant of the 
lar) good Fortune they both had of nümbering 
tive WK ings in the Liſt of their Clients, of giving 
up- {their Protection to Crown'd Heads, and of 
up- ruling the Deſtiny of all that was then great 
nore in the World. The Eloquerice 5 Demoſthenes 
om - {WE was the beſt Security, and the ſureſt Defence 
Pro. of Greece, and the greateſt Bulwark of Perſia, 
the Nagainſt the Deſigns of the Macedonian Kings; 
le to {Wand that of Cicero, in deffreying Catilme; pre- 
nuch ¶ vented the Ruin of Rome, which otherwiſe it 


rais d Young Octavia to the Conſulfhip, it a 
time, when the Averſion againſt the Uſurpa- 
tion of his Predeceſſor ſo univerſally prevail 


| Jamongſt all ſorts of People, that he dar d not : 
Ifo much as entertain the leaſt Thonghe of it; 


ſpecially at the Age he was then of, had: wes 
-icero encourag d him to put in his Pretefiſſon 


en 
Fo that Honour, with a- Promiſe of fs A. 
ſtance : and 'twas this great Orator alone that 
bave that mig 12 of Aﬀaics, by thoſe 
atangues he made to the People againſt Mart 
The Abilictes of theſe two Oratort were ſo 
Freut, that all the Leatned Men of Ancigany 
have ever look'd upon them as Prodigfes. Am 


7 


truly, if any one will bus take the pat 


live dee 


e will find futh 4 vaſt-Bitenc of Knowledge, 


Teeatles of War and Peace, Secter and Pub- 


cou'd neither have avoided, nor repair d. It 


p, and fearch' far into them Works; | 


3 


thar it is hard to conceive how it was poſſible 
for them, who ſpent almoſt their whole Lives 
in Publick Employments, to have any Reſerve 
of time for Contemplation. For never cer- 
tainly did any two Men engage in ſo ma- 
ny Important Enterprizes, tranſact ſo much of 
State Affairs, and diſpatch ſo much of the Pub- 
lick Buſineſs, and yet have Opportunity to 
make themſelves Maſters of all that Know- 


ledge that is acquir'd by Study and Meditation, 


; CHAP. II. 

Learned Men have not preſum d to de- 
termine, to which of theſe two great 
©. Orators, the Preference ought to be 


+ 


AN | Othing can give us a nobler Idea of thei 
__ +N Merit, than the Difficulty all Men that 
have had any Knowledge of Letters, or any 


taſte'of Eloquence, have ever found in deci- : 
ding, to which the Precedence is to be given. x 
- Theit declining thus to paſs their Judgment Wi . 
in zhis:Caſe, is a great Inſtance of the Reſped Bil - 
every one bore them; a Deciſion. of this Na- n 
cute. being look d upon as either too difficult, . 


or too bold an Attempt: And the truth is, not 
to mention a great many Learned Men that Will - 
| have been famous in theſe latter Times, I find . 
that Platareb, Quimilian, and Longinus, who f v 
ate the three great Authors of Antiquity, that I - 
8 

9 


have with the moſt exact care examin'd into, 
chat have beſt underſtood, and have paſs d che 


/ 


Ves 
rve 


er- 
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are very reſerv d in this Matter, and have not 

reſumꝭd to declare themſelves on either de: 
I ſhall ſay nothing of that Sicillan, callid:Cici- 
lius, who, as Suidas tells us, was the firſt that 
compar'd them together, becauſe his Works | 
are lofi lid £9, nor ugod 170 T ns 
Longinus, in his Treatiſe of Sublime, having Long. cep. 
compar d the Eloquence of Demaſt bene: to 21 
Thunder, which over - turns all things, anll 
that of Cicero to a. great Fire, which devours 
and conſumes all, that he mieht not be oblig d 
to give his own Judgment of them, refers us 
to Terentianus, who is not fo clear, as to this 
Point, as he himſelf is. Dil Hias 1 O 
Quintilian, where he makes a Compariſon Non ignoro 
of the Qualities and Accompliſhments of theſe auanam 
two Orators, proſeſſes that he does not pre- 7% cor- 
tend to determine, to which the Prefetende is mn. 28: 
to be given; but declines it as too great a jd non fr 
Preſumption; and what would engage him too ropofti ut 
far in the Diſpute, ſhould he declare his Opi- Demoſthens 
mon. Sing ib d nne ad}. 10% 

Plutarch, the moſt Judicious and Learned of * | 

all the Criticks, having given us the Portrai- c. 1. 
ures of theſe two Orators, and put their Fan- 
cy, Humour, Tempers, and eren theirn Ad- 
ventures together in a Balance, dares not make 
it incline either way, acknowledging himſelf 
not well enough vers d in the Latin Tongue, 
to be able to judge between them. 
We may, conſidering that Plutarch had been 
Tutor to Trajan, and writ in the time of Adrj- 
an, and that the Greeks were a People that ne- 
ver us d to praiſe any Nation but their own, 
impute this his Reſervedneſs, to an Exceſs of 
good Breedirig, or rather to a Politick Deſign 
of ingratiating himſelf wi the Romans. — 


22 — 
Arne 
- 


f 4 — „ x 
e ang may wonder, that he ad not take 
— that Advantage in Favour of Demoſthenes , 2 
which might have been allow'd the Orator fl 
fram that Series of Time his Reputation had 
been aſtahliſh d, before ever Cicero begun to 
flouriſh, which was: at leaſt three hundred | 
Years. For Reputation, like Nobility, the 
more ancient ic is, is —— the more valuable: 
But not to depend upon falſe 1 
Rn it more r to fit down ented 
ith this, as the moſt probable Reaſon of theſe 
ree Criticks, : who 2 number d amongſt he 
moſt Judicious, not determining any thin 
Cantrovetſy, wz. the [Difficulty of * 
- Jolving which i e to take, when both are fo 
E deſerving. For a great Search and 
etratiem aalen atters, which in all other 
y nereſſary to qualifie us 
2 jug IT — 2 Dbiogs, is — 4 Hi drance; 
6 * rther we ſes into them, and the 
1 we know. of them, the: more difficult it 
di d pronounce which beſt deſerves the e 
For this cannot be determin d, unleſs there 
| Gm apparent Difparity, which it is as hard to 
difcover, as it is to compare their Wit and Elo- 
| huenes, there being nd certain Rule whereby 
to) meaſure them. However, that we may 
dtaw ſome fort of Compariſon between them, 
we; 8 fix upon ſome Principle; according 
h, we may proceed in our — 
Bont of theſe two great Perſons, who have hi. 
therto gpl 31 bes er Srandards of * 
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The D efign of the Work. 5 


tnorough Acquaintance with theſe Heroes in 
„, Philoſophy. To which I may add in general, 


W as to the Pourtraicture of theſe eight Worthies 
whom 1 have ſet one againſt the other, that 
there's nothing elſewhere to be met with ſo 
peculiar concerning each of them, nothing 
that can give us a ſtronger Idea of their Excel- 
lence, or a more perfect Knowledge of: what- 
ſoever bears any Affinity to their Character. 
25 2 5 — 12 up- 
on Eloquence, „ Hiftory, iloſophy, in 
on ſame Order with the 3 
coal: 7 T5 09 125 4 
The firſt Piece in this Tome, which con- 
tains the Reflections upon E ce, is divided 
into three Parts; Reflections upon the Elo- 
quence of the Times, in general; upon the 
Eloquence of the Bar, and that of the Pulpit: 
In which an exact Account is given of what 
ſeems remarkable in the uſe of theſe ſeveral 
kinds of Eloquence, with the Rules at large 


upon which the Character of each of them is 


to be built, 


upon Poetry, diſplays all the ſeveral Species of 
Verſe, with their different Characters, and 
reſents the Reader with whatever can be of- 
ſer d on the Art of Poeſy in general. But 
what's particular in this Piece, is, that it con- 
tains a | udgment upon all the eminent Poets in 
a Courle of almoſt two thouſand Years, that 
have written in Greet, Latin, Italian, and Spa- 
viſh, and almoſt in all forts of Meaſures. A- 
gain, a peculiar Diſquiſition is here” made into 
the various kinds of Poems, with their diſtin- 
guiſhing Beauties: The whole being inter- 
mird with ſuch Rules, Principles, and Re- 
1 15 b 4 i _ marks, 


The ſecond Treatiſe, being the Reflections 


* 
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The Deſign of the Work. 
5, as may furniſh out the compleateſ 
Knowledge of this wonderful Att. 
The third Diſcourſe is properly a eomplea; 
Body of Hiſtorical Inſtructions, illuſtrated as if 
welt by. Rules and Maxims, as by Example; 
taken from the Ancient and Modern Hiſtori- 
ans. It explains the Aim and Scope of Hiſto. 
ry, what tis it pretends to, what Courſe it 
ſteers, and what End it purſues. Hence it 
enters into the Diſcuſſion ot the principal Que. 
tions on this Subject; it ſhews what's the moſt 
Proper Style of Hiſtory, or in what manner it 
ought to be written, whether a Nobleneſs or 

a Simplicity of Expreſſion; be moſt agreeable 

do its Character; in what the Purity and Sim- 
licity ot che Hiſtgrical: gtyle conſiſts : what 
Boule be its Matter, and what its Form; that 
tis Truth alone can make it pleaſe, and anſwer 

\ Hrs juſt End and Intention: what ſhould be the 
diſtingniſhing Rule af ics Nartations, of itz 

| Circumſtances, its Tranſitions, Figures, De- 
: ſcriptions, Harangues, Characters of'-Perſong, 
| Reflections, Digreſſions, with whatever be- 
longs to the peculiar Rhetqrick of | Hiſtory. 

The Treatiſe ends with a Diſplay of the pro- 

per Genize of an Hiſtorian, with regard as well 

to his Abilities as his Integrity, together with 

a. Cenſure of the Greek, Latin, halen, and 

Spaniſh Hiſtorians; and this winds up the thud 


The fourth which is written upon Philoſophy, 
explains the Riſe, Progreſs, and Decay, and 
all the Adventures of this Science, thro' the 
many Ages of its Courſe. It repreſents the 
Character of the Ancient Philaſophers, from 
Pythagoras to the laſt Set of the Academies, and 
diſtin uiſhes this according to the three ſeveral 
Periods of the Academy. And having 15 
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ateſt | 25 N 1 
n nA M 
a 4% Wege bank fan 6, cod i 
Pe WY The eftabliſhing « Rule,” by which the 
iſto. ll Comparſſon may be made. | 
le it 435 16) iet od New „ „ 9wod oulfs 
We. JN orderto/eſtabliſhaRule, upon which'we 
— | ney found a certain Judgment, in Relation 
er ic 0 theſe two great Men, we: are to enquire 
15 — into the Nature of Eloquence, and conſider 


what it 


Sn does entireſy exiſt in the Internal Faculties of 
—— the Soul, © the: Ideas and Conc eptions of it 
the have been multiplied according to the different 


Genius of thoſe that have applied themſelves 
to it. And from hence it is, that every Age 


e has form d te itſelf 4 Character of Bloquenes, 
De agreeable to the Humour then prevalent. The 
e WY Eloquence of Procagerar, whom Flats calls che 
4 Father of the Sophiſts, was altogether ſuper- 
5 "WY ficial, and conſiſted only in Words; whereas 
nor). chat of Pericles and Lycias, conſiſted in Things. 
1 The Eloquence of Craſſus and Antonius, of Cot- 
© ll 74 and Seibt, of which Cicero has left us ſuch 
wh beautiful Characters in his Books Ne Oratore, 


is very different from that of thoſe Declaimers, 
the Fragments of whoſe Works we meet with 
in Seneca's Controverſies. I ſhall fay nothing 
of the various kinds of Eloquence, which we 
find in the Works of Puy the Younger, Caſ- 
fiodorgs , * Pacatus, Mamertinus, En. 
vodins, and many others, whoſe Genius ſeem' d 
to attend the Fate of the then declining Em- 
ire. This is a Survey that wou d be ondlefs, 
| admit of infinite Labour. So chat conſt 
ering in how many ſeveral Shapes Floguengs 


* 


©: 4AComparifon o 
has appear d, and how many Revolutions it 
has undergong, in almaſt every Age; it ſeems 


to me, to be of the Number of thoſe things, 
Which being too general, and appearing un- 


Mer tog many Forms, cannot be'; particularly | 


defin d, ſo that we can have no gertain ac- 
count of their State and Condition: | 


But, howeyer, it will be ſufficient for our 
Purpdſey if-under':{ti changeable an Qut-ſide, 
and ſo many difterent Appeatagces, it has p 
Jerv d, unalter'd, that tuoſt Eſſential Part 

longing toit, the Are of Perſuaſian. For all 
Authors, both Ancient and hat treat 
un this Subject, do agree ithat Betſusſion is 
the Deſign ando Bnd of: Elgquerce gubut care 
net teſolu d upon the: Means hat mut be 
uſed towards the:aveiriment ofahis Ene they 
Lan enen ta the ievetal Methods Men 
have Insented to touch Paſſiens, hut chi- 
is What we muſt> endeavour! to: be certain of, 
That e may not miſtake in aut Compariſon. 
ebe Fod of Kloquepce, then being to Per- 
ſuade, and of Rheturick to find out Means how 
do Petfuadle; the one furniſhes, us wirb Mate- 


* 
— 
* 
a 
_ 


rials and che other. ſets them at Work. 1 But, 


hat is it to Perſuade ? Quintilian kes, bis 


Apalladorm ſay, that to Perſuade; is to- make 


our ſelves Maſters of the Soul of or, Audi · 


tor, and to lead him as it were in Triumph 


whergſoever we pleaſe. This latter part of 


x e Pefinition, as Figurative as it is, is very 
Natural 3 for Perſuaſion is a kind of bringing 
into Subjection the Soul of Man; it is a ViRo- 


y, A Conqueſt over his Thoughts, and Senti - 


ments, a leading his Will Captive, a Maſtery 
obtaind over his Paſſions, and a : Deſpoiling 


him; of what he holds moſt dear, his Libet- 


2 4+ What cen e imagine, or concgiys great 05 
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Demoſthenes. and Cicero. . 
or more Abſolute than this? How incônſi- 
derable is all other Power and Authority, in 
compariſon with this of Perſuaſion; whoſe 
Empire extends itſelf over the very Hearts of 
Men? It was for this Reaſon, without doubt, 


that Xenophon makes Soerates ſay, that Perſuaſion 


g more powerful than emen Vidence itſelf." 

It is no wonder then, conſidering the Na- 
turab Inclination all Men have to Govern, 
that an Art, which ſo much enlarges our Em- 
pire, has had ſo many Maſters to Teach it, 


Lib. 1. 
c roger. 


and ſo many Scholars:to: Learn it. All Books 


are full of Precepts about this Ambitious Sci- 
ence ; neither was there ever ſo much vrit 
upon any other Art or Science in the World, 


as upon this one: Perſuaſion. And that 


I may not en * 
aſtet All thoſe chat haye treated on this Sub- 
ject, I hall conſime my ſelf entirely to ſix of 
the Greeks, and to two amongſt tie Romans, 


gage my ſelf in a tedious Search 


who. have been Celebrated, beyond all others, 


for their Rules of Oratory, and from whom 
all that have writ ſince, have Copied. The 
Greeks,” that have treated on this Subject, are 


Plato, in ſeveral parts of his Works; Ariftorle, - 


in his Books of Rberorick; Demetrius Phalerexs, 
in his Treatiſe of Elocutian; Hermogenes, in his 


Inventions, and in his Idea :; Dionyſius Halicar- 


naſſexs, in his Art, and in his Conſtruction of 
Herd:; and Longines, in his Treatiſe, of Sublime. 
The Romans are Cicero, in his Books De Oratore; 
and Qxintilian, in his Inſtitutions: But becauſe 
Arifttle,, of, all the reſt; ſeems to me; tothave 
beſt qe ge things; and to have» drawn the 


moſt regu ar and Exact Plan, Iſhall adhete 


to him, and ſtick by: his Judgment: in thoſe 
Reflections I ſhall make upon this Univerſal 


Art; the Foundation and Principles of which _ 


Jam now ſearching into. 


* 
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The Defign of the Work, 
Philoſophy in general, from all the Stains and 
2 glemiſtes which moſt of the eminent Maſters, 
raue, or falſe, have left upon it, having re- 
nod all Impurity or Error, ariſing from the 
mperfection of their Notions, or Manners, fo 
s to render it an honeſt and — Enter - 
n inment of Mind, it then offers an Abridg- 
ent of the Logick, Ethicks, Phyſicks, and 
Metaphyſicks of all the old Philoſophers, but 
Wnore particularly of Plato, Ariſtotle, Xeno, and 
Epicarus, being the Sum of what is memora- 
* theſe four Authors, upon theſe four 
ers of Philoſophy, not omitting the Senti- 
ments of the Modern Philoſophers, what is 
Wiſingular in the Phyſicks of Gaſſendus and Deſcar- 
cartes, with their Excellencies and Defaults. 
And this laſt Piece concludes with ſome un- 
common Remarks as to the Uſe of Philoſophy 
in Religion, giving a fort of an Abſtract of a 
ſeveral Demonſtrations offer d by Ancient or 
Modern Apologifts, for the Eſtabliſhment of our 
Holy Faith, and to teach us to be Chriſtians, 
before we are Philoſophers, or to be good Phi- 
loſophers only that we may be better Chriſtians. 


HI 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


VA} Hateyer Care I have taken: to omit 

nothing in this ſo important Compari- 
ſon, of the two great Orators, and whatever 
Aſſiſtance I have borrow'd ſrom Quintilias and 
Plutarch to render it the more exact, I muſt 
confeſs my {elf to have been put to new Difh- 
culties by the Controverſy between Cicero and 
Brutzs about the Perfection of Eloquence. Bri- 
tz was recommended to the Acquaintance of 


 Cicgre by their Common Friend, Fowponier 
[3 F „ e At 


| The Deſign of the Work | 
Atticar ; Cicero, who had the moſt exquiſi 


. 


Diſcernment of true Merit, was affected and 
even raviſh'd with that of Bratxs, in whom he 
found ſuch a Genius for Oratory, ſuch a Diſpo . 
ſition to every thing that was excellent, with 
ſo much true Probity and Virtue of Soul. In-. 
deed Brutas was then the Perſon who ſtood fir. 
in the Eſteem of all the Men of Wit and Qua. 
lity at Rome. Tt was by theſe Advantages tha 
he merited the Familiarity of Pompon Atti. . 
cur, the moſt accompliſh d Gentleman in the 
Commonwealth; who, tho he declind al 
Employments, and preferr'd the Solitude of: 


private Liſe, yet ſtill retain d the freeſt Inter. 
courſe with thoſe 5 — 2 
as, Pompey, Ceſar, Tully, Antony, Octavins, Lepi 
and the reſt. 3 — was no ſooner acquainted 
with his Character, but he conceiv'd an Ambi. 
tion of being in the Number of his Friend: 
And he ſucceeded ſo well in his Deſire, 


that 
Atticur was charm'd with his Company, and 
was full of his Praiſe. He, as —— firſt 
ſpoke of him to Cicero, and had the Honour of 
-- tying ſo ſtrĩct a Knot between thoſe Generous 
Hearts. Cicero was then about threeſcore years 

old, and Brutus about thirty. Eloquence wa 

the firſt Subject of their Converſation : Attica 
took a Pleaſure in engaging them upon thi: 
Topick not to create ah Animoſity, * was 

ſo tar from his Temper, but to give Bas the 

- fuller View of Cicero, whoſe Character was fo 
eſtabliſh'd in this Profeſſion, and to utite their 
Minds in the cloſer Intimacy and Affection. 
They were, at firſt ſight, fo prepoſſets d in 

done another's Favour, that ps never am 
ä — greater Progreſs in a ſhorte: 
Time. Yet among fo many excellent Quali. 
dies which engag'd them in this happy 2 
3 . <> 8 ; St they 
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oſten forc'd to make Concluſions of his own, 
cauſe this Philoſopher is too irreſolute him- 
7 hei. We may derive greater Adyantages from 
np riftotle, Wh js more Inſtructive, more to be 


rpole, Socrates, his Method of beginni 
yith Commendations of that he intends to 


r the Schools: For thoſe that would Inſtruct, 
wit be Poſitive in their Aſſertionss. 
I ſhall not here ſtand to give you the Cha- 
acders of thoſe four other Greek Authors, who 
dave writ upon Eloquence ; tho I cannot but 
cknowledge, that Pemetrias is an Author that 
aſſes as nice a Judgment upon things as any of 
& Ancients ; that Here 
noſt Exact and Methodical, Diowy/fims Halicar- 
us, one of the moſt Learned, and Longinar, 
dna of the moſt Judicious, But being locu- 
ion is the Bound, which they pretend not to 


« touches only upon the Delicacies, Her- 
wogeves upon the different Characters, Dionyſi- 

x Holicernaſſime upon the Ornaments ang 
eful Harmony, and Longinay upon 


in defining the Nature of that Perſuaſion we 
are now ſearching into. Cicero and Quintilian 


their Wave, tis true, made ſome Progreſs in this 
on. WMiatter ; but becauſe they treat of it in the ſame. 
$ d 1 ethod with Ariſtotle, and have indeed, on- 


to him alone, in the diſcovery of thoſe Eſſen- 
flals which are the Foundations of Perſuaſion ; 


| elied on, and that Deviates leſs from his 


Wulc with in the end, would be proper in- 
Need, in a Negotjation, where one ſabtle Poli- 
ician deſigns to over - reach the other; but that 
Ariſtotle heing more ſimple, is more ſuitable 


rmogenes ſeems one of the 
zo beyond, and in relation to which, Deme- 


Majeſty: N hem have be F. 
jeſty: None of them have — 


ly explain d his Meaning, I ſhall have recourſe 


bs being the Rule I ingend jo Gerne in 
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„things that concur towards the obtaining d 
this Credit, and which are, as it were, the 


2 
Ts 


Jaden the whole Art of Rhetorick is reducible 'tof 
theſe three Heads, it will not be impoſſible from 


Jo begin then with their Perſonal Merit 


- ſprings from hence. And nothing being mor 
_conducing to Perſuade, than the good Opini 
on we raiſe in the Audience of our Abilitia 


making upon the Minds of Men, by the Force 


A Compariſon of 
order to paſs a Judgment upon the Eloquence 
of Cicero, and rightly to diſtinguiſh it fron 
that of Demoſthenes. © We. 
We Perſuade, ſays Ariſtotle, by the Credi 
we gain in Mens Minds. There are three 


Spring, from whence Perſuaſion flows. Theſel 
three things are the Merit of him that ſpeak; 


| 4 _ 
to, and the Manner of Speaking. And beiny 


thence to draw a Scheme; by which we may, 
in ſome Method, form our Judgment of thek 
0 Ol.. % uh 

we will endeavour to dive into the depth if 
their Capacities ; for all Perſonal Worth, tha 
confifts, either in our Abilities or Mannen 


and Integrity, we will ſee how large a ſhare d 
theſe, Demoſt benes and Cicero were in Poſſeſſiot 
of, and what Impreſſions they were capable off 
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Demioſthenes and Cicero. 


5 0 H A p. Iv. 
red Compariſon of the Abilities of theſe 
— two Authors. „ 


uardians, that too much conſulted their own: 
tereſt: ; who partly through Negligence, and 


are of his Education which they ought. So 
at he Learned ſcarce any of thoſe things, 
which it is the buſineſs of Parents, generally to 
x in the Minds of Children, whea they firſt 
begin to enter upon a courſe of Study. His 
other too, gave Encouragement to this Neg- 
ect, by her too great Fondneſs of him. Tis 


ion, and enjoy d ſuch an ill ſtate of Health, 
hat he could not follow his Studies with much 


oo ä As ſoon as he was Sixteen Years 
- 00 ff Age, which is the proper time for Learning 
La of Rhetorick ; inſtead of being ſent to the 


School of Iſocrates, who was then in moſt E- 
ſteem, he was plac d with the Orator Iſæm; be- 
zuſe, as his Reputation was leſs than that of 
others, ſo were his Demands ; and it was there 
he contracted thoſe ill Habits, which he him - 
ſelf tells us, he afterwards broke himſelf of, 
with great difficulty. os Kit Iba ait 
Cicero had the Advantage of being incompa- 


able 
Force 
their 


: 


rably better Educated than Demoſthenes. His 


nation to Study, took extraordinary Care of him. 
But tho at thoſe early Vears, when other Children 


„the ge henes, having loſt his Father when 0 
Thek —— young, fell into the Hands of 


artly through Covetouſneſs, took not that 


rue indeed, he was of ſo tender a Conſtitu- 


Parents, having diſcover'd in him a Natural Incli- 


are not capable of applying themſelves to any 


pos 


14 A Compariſon'of 
thing, he ſhow'd an extream Deſire to learn} 
yet his Father thought it moſt adviſeable to 
keep him back, rather than to puſh him on; 2 
which Cicero ſeem'd not a little diſſatisfied and 
impatient, eſpecially when he faw ſome of his 
| Companions ſtudy under one Plotius, a Maſter 
Obſerve- , then in repute. His Father however wa 
fn [ter much to be commended for this Reſtraint, 
keriur oc. Well knowing, that too early an Application 
tidere fe- to Study, by endeavouting to ripen the Un- 
ftinzzam derſtanding before the Seaſon, may weaken 
n. Nature, but will never bring her to Perfection 
Fab. Pro: And I find that theſe two great Perſons, who 
Em. J. 6. attain'd to theſe Accompliſhments, for which 
they are celebrated all the World over; began 

their Studies late. 4 „„ 
+ Citero's Father and beſt Friends were of Opi- 
nion, that the Greek Tongue was the fltteſt tot 
4 young Man to begin with, and there for 
made him. enter firft upon the Study of chat; 
All the * Men that came to Rom, be- 
tween the time of Ai. Scævola s Conſulſhip, 
and the end of Syllas Dictatorſhip, were his 
Maſters. As that Phedrus he commends ſo 
much in his Epiſtles, and that Philo the Acade- 
mick, and Scholar of Cliromechus, whom he 
mentions in his Book, De Naturd Deorint. As 
' Molo the Rhodian, whoſe Eloquence was very 
celebrated; and under whom he ſtudied at 
tro different Times; and a certain Sicilian; 
call d Dindotas,. a great Geometrician, of whom 
he learn d Logick, and whom he ſpeaks. of in 
| his Tuſcalen' Neft. Thus, at the Age of 
Seventeen or Eighteen Years, he had run 
| | through, with incredible Expedition, the al- 

| 


moſt Infinite Extent of all the Sciences, which 
mighe be any way uſeful to im, in making 
himſelf er of Bloquenoe, which he 
paſſionately affected. K. 


Demoſthenes and Cicero uf | 
As ſoon as he had conquer'd the Difficulties | 

f the Greek Tongue, he apply d himſelf to 
doetry, to which he had an early and ſtrong | i 
nclination. At ſixteen Years of Age, he | 


writ the Poem of Glaucus Pontizs, in Imitation 
ff Eſchylus : and the Year following, that he | 
night the better underftand Geometry, he i 
ranſlated the Poem of Aratut, of which we | 
we ſome conſiderable Fragments ſtill left. 
> tranſlated likewiſe, not long after, Plato's 
Hmæut and his Protagoras, the Oeconomicks of 
Kenophen, and ſeveral other Pieces. Plutarch 
ells us, that from his very firſt Years, he diſ- 
over d a Genius peculiar for all the Sciences, 
ich as Plato requires in the Philoſopher , he 
orms an Idea of, who ought to be, ſays he, 
Lover of all kind of Knowledge, Twas after 
his manner that Cicero ſpent his time, till he 
as twenty fix Years of Age, at which Period 
ie began to ſpeak in Publick. . 
- But as on this ſide, Cicero made ſo happy a 
ſe of his Natural Parts, and ſuch a a- 
dle Advantage of the his Friends took of 
im, as to want nothing that might any ways 
Je. {contribute to his Improvement;ſoon the other, 
mar found no fmall Oppoſition to that 
Thirſt of Glory his Ambition had excited in 
him. For beſides the barbarous Uſage he met 
with from his Guardians, who were ſo baſe and 
fordid, as not to be the leaſt concern'd at his 
loſing his time, in hopes that by that means he 
wou d ſtill remain in obſcurity, as it is gene- 
4 Lot of the Ignorant to de, and fo 
robably not be in 4 Capacity e 
an Account when he came to be of Age; be- 
lides, I ſay, theſe Difadvantages which he lay 
under, he met with ſtill greater Obſtructions 
to his ardent Deſires of becoming a _ of 
R 0 


il 
N 1 
| 
3 

| 


that it was nothing but Ambition that forma 
him, and made him conquer the vicious Incli. 
nations okan Age, that hada Reliſh of nothing 


Manner ſay of him, that he was content to 
voted-all his Thoughts. He was about ſixteen 


Hierutur, for ſome Cauſe lie had pleaded; with 


himſelf wholly to that of Bloquence- 


A Compatiſon'of ß 
Eloquence, both from the inward Faculties of 
his Soul, and the outward ImperfeRions of hij 
Body. But what Nature did for Cicero, an ca 
ger Deſire perform'd in behalf of Demoſt bene: 
which was fo violent, that he found nothing 
impoſſible or diſproportion'd to its Force: 80, 


but Pleaſure; and that too in a City where alli 
manner of Wickedneſs was Authoriz'd: by the 

ill Example of a People, wholly given tu 
Luxury and Debauchery. And this made hin 
prefer the Converſation of Theophraſta and Xe. 
nocrates, and of the Platoniſts, betore that of 
Phryne, in .whoſe Houſe there was 4 general 
Rendezvous of all that was notoriouſly Infi- 


mous in. Athens. l ene 06115 enen OM 
Nay, he wou'd impoſe upon himſelf; a ne- 

ceſſity of retiring for ſome time from the Con. 
verſation of the World: which he did by: 
very odd Expedient; which was to ſhave half 
his Head; that upon the Account of the Shame 
of that 'Deformity; he might be oblig d to hide 

himſelf for ſome Months. One may in 2 


be buried alive; or at leaſt, that he wou d not 
live for any other end, but to apply himſelf to 
the Study of. B e, ti which he had de · 


Years old: wen he began to ſtudy it, and this 
Paſſion was firſt raisd in him, upon the! extra · 
ordinary Applauſe he obſerv d given to Cal 


which Demoſtbenes was ſo taken, that he laid 
aſide all his other Studies, in order to apply! 


* F a 
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This Retirement, and all- the other Hard- cui non ai 
Ships he underwent, which Cicero, Plutarcb, ay Raw 

WW intilien;, Libanim, Lucitty, ' Phorias, and many Vigilia ?- 
chers mention ſo much to his Hongur, are. Cie. * 
ident Tokens and remarkable Inſtances, of cul. 4. 
he Violence of his Inclinations. And indeed, 
what wou d he not do to ratifie his Paffion! 3 

any thing be conceiv Fi more unaccounta- 

then to go, as he did, and declaim upon 
he Sea-ſhore, that by hearing the Roarin 55 — 
e Waves, he might accuſtom himſelf ſo as 
jot to be diſturb d at the Ubammsrion of "od 
cople, and the Noiſe and Tumult of Aſſem- 
lies? What is there more painful | thart to 
peak as he did with Vehemence ? climbing up” 
> the top of ſeep and craggy Places, that he 
icht thereby ſtrengthen his: Voice ? His 
ongue was ſo unweildy that he cou'd not 
rondunce certain Letters withot much diffi⸗ 
ulty ; to correct which Defect, lie us d to de- 
laim with his Mouth full of Pebble: ſtones. 
le alſo practis d ſpeaking to a Looking: Glaſs, 
at he might thereby acquire a re Air, 
aſie ad natural; and he had often recourſe | 
d a celebrate] Comedian of thoſe times to 
earn of him how to Pronounce well, and 
ake himſelf Maſter of all the Baterior Orna- 
ents and Graces of Action. And it was by 
eſe Fatigues, and by this unveatied Perſeve- 
ance, that he came at laſt to ſurmount all rhoſe* 
mpedimentsi in his 4 and all thoſe other 
mperfections, which i ed the | 
[thenians, the firſt ti 8, ſpoke in Publick, 
Tis no wonder then that Cicero, who met 
ich none of theſe Obſtructions, enlarg d his” 
tidwledge to a far wider extent than Demeſthe- 
's who being naturally very eager and am- 
tious, and finding Eloguence the only way- 
to 


18 4 Compariſon of 
to become Great, employ'd all his Study in 
the Acquiſition of it. So that at the Age of 
Eighteen, he began to plead againſt his Guar- WW: 
dians Aphobas. and Onetor, to conſtrain them by WW; 
Law to give an Account of his Eſtate. Where. 
as Cicero, letting himſelf looſe in a full Carrier i 
in the Univerſal Purſuit of all the. Sciences It 
ran through them with an indefatigable Appl 
cation, and ſo filld his Mind with all kind of 
8 that cou d either perfect or adorn 
He fail'd not however at nineteen Year 
old to be very conſtant in hearing the Orati- 
ons P. a made that Year he was Tribune, 
tat, by the Imitation of ſo great a Maſter, he 
might perfect himſelf in the Practice of Elo 
quence; for he was the Man, who at that time 
ad the greateſt Reputation in all Rome for hi 
Eloquence. But Cicero began not to ſpeak in 
poblick, till he was ſeven and twenty Nean h 
old, which he did in ſo remarkable a Manner 
as drew the Eyes of the whole Commonwealtt 
upon him. All the moſt celebrated Lawyer, 
fearing to offend Sylla, had reſus d to under 
take Roſcizs his Cale, who was accus'd of Pat 
ricide ; when Cicero alone, with a becoming 
Confidence, .cngag'd in his defence againſt th 
Dictator's Favourite. The Succeſs of this Adi 
on, was the firſt ſtep to his future Glory; bu 
I mage too Fer agile, not pal op YG upod 
Y Sylla with a jealous Eye, and by Chryſogons 
with meditated Rexenge. For this —— 
who. had made himſelf Maſter of him that wa 
Maſter of the Commonwealth, brought upon 
Cicero, by the ill Offices he did him, a Perſecy 
— ON 3 ended not till the Dictatotiſſ 
ä cathy 1 TY CW: 3! 
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So * bored to 2. to id 2 
Storm, he ſaw ready to break upon 

| 0 read abroad a Rumour, that be did 
upon the — „bo told 
im, that twbuld be much 

interrupt his Studies, and Travel for ſome 
time. He made uſe of this prerence 
Retreat, leſt he qr omar cons ſeem. to betray any 
ſigns "af Fear and Inconſtanc 7 which might 
pollibly diminiſh the Glory of his laſt * 
and take off from the good Opinion all Men 


ünding himſelf free and One from = 
other Buſineſs, he made 
with the different Opinions of the —— 18520 
of Philoſophers, that were at that time Fa- 
mous. Here he applied himſelf again to thé 
4 of Eloquence, that he might recover 
ormer Notions ger 7 it, and receiv'd new In- 
RruRions in that Art from a 


Min Syrian Ora- 


ter Knowledge, put him, in a little While after, 
upon Travelling through all Aſis, to be there 
inſtructed by the mpft Famous Men in every 


e 
Coy Dionyſims enoctes; P 
; and 1 others. And, as Elo was. 


imſelf therein with theſe Me upon pro 
Subjedts; a by this means he improve bo 


— by his Travels, 
done at Nome in his Cloſet. 
Abaut the ſame time, he met with Apollonica 


heard 


Cicers 


Maſter in Irahy. This Ig _ having 


his Health, co 
for his 


had conceiv'd of him upon n that Actount. 
Thus he ſtaid for ſome tima at Athens, where 


or, nam'd Demetris. This Kedenc Deſire af- 
E 22 whom was Menippe of Co. 


his chieſeſt Aim, fo wou'd he often exerciſe. 


more 
a greater Advance in the Study of 
than he cou d vore 8 


ile in Rhodes, who had formerly ;been 9 


% 
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4A A Compariſon of 
Cicero declaim in Greek, ſpoke that . admirable 
Sentence to him, which we find Recorded in 
Plutarch: Go Cicero, and raviſh from us Greek 
the 'only thing that was left us to Glory in, our Nu 
and our Eloquence, and transfer it to the Ro- 
He learnt, in this Voyage, Aſtronomy, Geo-. 
metry, the Old and New Philoſophy, the The- 
ology of the Heathen Religion, the Cuſtoms 
of Athens, and all the Laws of Greece. Diodo- 
tit taught him the Myftery of Pythagoras his 
Numbers, and his Harmony. He Studied the 
Morality of the Stoicłs, under Philo and Clits- 
mach. Antiochas, who, in Defiance to Carne. 
ades, oppos d the New Academicks, inſtructel 
him in the Opinions of the Ancients, and Z. 
no, and Phedrus taught him thoſe of Epicuru, 
which he has ſince ſo much condemn d in hi 
"Writings. And at laſt, after the Death of Sykk 
-he return'd to Rowe with a Mind enrich'd with 
all -ſorts of Knowledge, and a Body: reſtor( 
to perfect Health, by the Exerciſe he had us| 
an Dexrclling:t :- | N 


:- His Friend eee Atticas, and the oth 


Learned Men of that Age, with whom be 
kept a continual Correſpondence, were no li: 
tle Helps to him in the Acquiſition of all chek 
Sciences. Tis hard indeed to conceive hov 
one Man ſhou d underſtand ſo many Sciences 
eſpecially in ſuch Perfection as he did ever) 
one of them. But as Eloquence was that fo 
wuhich he had moſt Inclination, ſo did heap 
ply hiimſelf to it with greater Care and Indulty 
than to any other Art or Science; and neg; 
lected not che leaſt thing that might any wi 
Feontribute towards his making himſelf Maſter 
f it, and above all, he took a particular ca 
to Form and Modulate his Voice, to compot 
3 | | : ; oh 
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he Air of his Face, and to order his Actions 
nd Geſtures as was moſt becoming. And to 
Inis End he frequently conſulted Roſcias, the 
noſt accompliſh'd Comedian that ever was, 
hat from him he might learn that admirable 
Art of Pronunciation, which many times 
tamps 2 Value upon the moſt ordinary things, 
Ind which is the very Life and Soul of all Pub- 


rable if 
2d in 
reek; 
r Mit 
Ro- 


Geo- 
The- 


from ck Harangues. 1952/1 51S} 512. vi 
Djod- It was in this manner, that this great. Soul 
ras hi rriv'd at this Univerſal Knowledge; whereas 
ed the Demaftbenes, whoſe Deſires were not ſo vaſt, 
lin- oplied himſelf wholly to the reading of Thucy- 
Care. des, whom he made almoſt his entire Study, 
ructei hat ſo he might make himſelf Maſter of the 


nd Z. tie, and way of Writing of that Hiſtorian- 


picuruj nd truly, I do not in the leaſt wonder that 
in bi emoſtbenes choſe him for his Imitation, when 
f Syll, cannot but be acknowledg d on all Hands, 
'd win hat we have nothing left us in the whole 
eſtor i Vorld that is fo accompliſſ'd a Piece as the 
ad us liſtory of that Author. Not but that Herodu- 


, Who writ before him, is more pleaſant and 


e otheſiverting, by reaſon of the great Variety of the 
om be tings he Treats of, and his graceful way of 
2 no li Ex preſſing himſelf, and the fine Turn he 
ll theres every thing. For, not confining himſelf 


ve hon 


trictly to the Truth, it was eaſier for him to 
CIEnce), 


ffect and pleaſe his Reader; whereas :Thucydi- Rerum * . 


d eve, on the contrary, cou d not Inſert any thing ſtarum pro- 
that fo hat was in the leaſt Oppoſite to it, always #2474707 

he ap olding it as an inviglable Rule, which an Thucrdi. 
nduſtijſliſtorian ſhou d not upon any account recede des gran- 
ad neß rem, never to relate any thing but what is con- di etian 
ny warm d matter of Fact. However Thucydides, fuir. Cic. 

" Maſt«Wh0ugh his Deſign be only to intruct us, is not * | 
ilar cafe leſs diverting on that Account; his Narra- 

zompoſiſ ons are plain and cloſe, but yet clear and na- 


the 3 * x. 
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| Compariſon of 
tural too ind this plainneſs has ſomething init 
that js Noble, which always keeps up its Cha- 
racer by the Beauty of the Expreſſion. It wa; fi 
upon this Model then that Demoſthenes Form d 
himſelf, and that he might the more exactly 
frame his Stile in Imitation of this Great Hiſto- 
rian 3 he writ his Hiſtory over eight times with 
his own Hand. Yet one may ealily perceive, 
by the ſeveral different ways he takes in com- 
poſing his Qrations,that he had likewiſe ſearchd 
into other Mens Works, and that he had heard 
Plato, with whom no body cou'd Converſk; 
without becoming Wiſe. Nor is the Opinion 
of Cicero, Platareb, and Lucien, altogether 
 groundleſs, who tell us, that by the means of 
a Learnd Syracuſian, nam d Callias, ' Demoſthew 
had ſome ſecret Communication with the Rhe- 
Akidames, when 
. 
be determin d in this 


"© * * mmoſthenes ; that he ſpent more time in the Uni 
Poeerſal Study of the Sciences, in reading Pl 
and Ariffaile, and all that wrote after them, 

that had any thing relating to Eloquence, and 

in converſing with the moſt Celebrated Men of 

his Time, whom he met with in his Travels 

- Sothathaving greater Advantages of Learning, 
and better Opportunities of acquainting himſel 

with the Knowledge of things than Demoſthent 


had, his Abilities were doubtieſs greater. Thi 

Capacity i the firſt Part of that Perſonal Merit, | 

- Which, as we before obſerv'd, is ſo eſſentially ne. 

ceſſary ta Perfwaſion.For the more Underſtand: | 

ing a Man has, the more are we inclin'd to b 

lieve him; and we are generally diſpos d to git 1 
; a EOS _ 
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| Demoſthenes and Cicero, 23 
our Aſſent, according to the Degrees of Kno- 

ledge we obſerye in the Perſon that wou'd per- 

ſwade us. © 


F : 
Of the Second Quality requifite ta Per- 
Bs ſwaſun, which is Integrity. 1 


. * 
TH Secand Part of Perfonal Merit is In- 

tegrity, the Power of which, in Perfwad. 
ing, is far greater than that of the former. 
For being thoſe that ſuffer themſelves to be 
perſwaded by another, ſubmit themſelves en- 
tirely to him that perſwades, they will certain- 
ly do it more readily to one of known Inte- 
grity, than to one of ſuſpected Credit. The 
moſt Sceptical that are, have a deference for 
ſuch; and the good Opinion we have of a 
Man, inclines us to credit him, and to be 
guided by him, every one thinking it od - 10 i 
of Virtue to be of the ſame Judgment with a 
Virtuous Perſon ; which gave occaſion to that 
excellent Saying of Ariſtotle, Amongſt all thoſe MH 
Cravels il *2ings that are capable of making a Man to be be- ber 2 . 
arninf lievd, there ic none has ſo much Power as the Ho- — 5 
himſel % and Integrity of the Speaker. ee Oye. 

| Theſe two Orators had gain'd the Reputati- 

on of being ſincere honeſt Men in ſo high a : 
Degree, by their wiſe Conduct, that the People | 
had a perfect Belief of whatever they ſaid. A 
Their Advice was hearken'd to as the moft - c 
profitable; they were look d upon as the Pub: 
lick Oracles, and T wel Gods of their Coun= - 
!. ͥͤ d 
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try; and that becauſe every one was entirely 
ſatisfied that. nothing ever proceeded out of 
their Mouth, but what was in Confirmation 
of the Authority of the Laws, / and for the 
Service and Advantage of the State. The 
Truth is, they were both Perſons of much Ho- 
nour and Integrity; and the frequent Mention 
they made of the Gods in their Orations gain'd 
them the, Efteem of Pious and Religious Men, 
which hay mighty Influence over the Minds 
of the Pebple, becauſe. Piety is the Rule and 

Meaſure of all other Virtus 
And beſides this,they preſcrib'd to themſelves 
the Practices of ſuch a Popular Morality, the 
Principles of which refer d wholly to the Pub- 
lick Good: And becauſe they ede to aim 
at, nothing but what was in order to promote 
the Glory and Intereſt of their Country, they 
always found the, Minds of the People ready 
_ diſposd to give them a favourable Attention. 
The general Eſteem they had gain d, gave 
them that Air of Authority with which they 
ſpoke. This is what may be ſaid of their Re- 
putation, in general; I ſhall now proceed to 
ſpeak of what ſhare each of chem had in par- 


* 


7 


ticular. 


„FF 
Of the Integrity of Demoſthenes. 


Eroſthenes was naturally inclind to Ju- 


- 


LJ ſtice, which he ſupported and maintain d 
by the Study of an exact Morality, and by the 
_ Aﬀiſtance of a Temper inclin'd to Severity. 


+ 
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I 
Wo that he cou'd not, in the management of his 


Affairs, make uſe of thoſe indirect ways, which 


the greateſt Politicians commonly Practiſe. 


uſtice and Equity, Honour and the Publick 
o0d; were always the Conſiderations that 

way d moſt with him in all his Proceedings, 

hey were the firſt Principles of his Conduct. | 

The Philoſopher Panetias aſſures us, that in his 

Deliberations, his common Maxim was, That plut. in 

ll other Intereſts ought to yield when they come in Demo- 
ompetition with Honeſty. This Morality appears ſthene. 
n all parts of his Works; but more eſpecially 

n his Philippicks and Olmhiacks, in his Oration : 

about Privileges, in that for Ariſtocrates, and in 

hat for the Crown; and if this laſt Oration 

of his be well examin d into, we ſhall find that his 

Zeal for the Publick Good, his ſubmiſſive Re- 

ſignation to the Will and Determination of the 
People, and his devoting himſelf entirely to the 

8 dirs Yay the, 2 are whos: ne — 

vhole Art of that Oration; which may juſtly. 

de call'd the moſt finiſh'd of any in 8 ni = 

and which Cicero Stiles the Rule of Eloquence. vun diri- 
na word, he neglected nothing that might $97" 


Orationes, 


acquire him the Reputation of a good Man; in 4 4:;c 
hich he ſucceeded by the frequent Characters volunt di- 
e made in his Orations of a good Citizen, by cee. 
hoſe repeated Images of a true Patriot, which De bY 
e drew, and preſented to the View of the Peo- © 

le in ſeveral of his Harangues, as particularly 

n his Third Olinthiack, For in Publick Actions, 

he ſeverer all Diſcourſes of Morality are, the 

etter are they receiv'd ; and in my Opinion, 

an Orator has not a more Advantageous Sway 

ff recommending himſelf, or of meriting Ap- 

robation. than by making a ſtrict and ſevere 


rofeflion of Vertue, | . = 45 
| Was as El But 


— 


— — — — — 
— m 422 — 


Athens, than the undaunted Courage he ſhow 


' the Hearts of the far 


him, which made Antipeter, one of Alexander; 


 foon have made himſelf Maſter of the World, 


Luc. Wa- 


Credit of 
took of declaiming againſt Philip. 


Pemoſt. us ſtill a greater Idea of the Virtue of this 57 


A Compariſon of 
But nothing did ever more contribute to th 
Demoſthenes, than the Liberty he 
And wh 
r a mean Citizen of 


cou'd be more glorious fo 


in declaring bimſelf againſt a King, already oi; 
powerful in the State, as to be in poſſeffion oi 
greater Part of his Sub; 
ts. The Authority, Armies, Fhreats and 
Promiſes of that Prince con'd never work upon 
him, and, to uſe the Expreſſion of Platerch, 4 
the Gold Macedonia con not Bribe him. bl 
was Deaf to all the Profers that were made 


Succeſlors ſay, that bad any one of his Ainifen 
been 8s 4 Demoſthenes, be had been in- 
vincible, That which this Prince adds, give 


that 


tor; It was the Love | 
> Abb be ak 


bis Country, 
= him to undertake t 
f 


Government * 
the ; wn Fg fe als ag which others hal 
Sed @ Man « 
or me, to Ad. 
bim, wh 


ad frech, ani 


' Flatterers. Such a | 
— Fa wake, to dir 

22 all theſe Court- Diſſimulationt. 
5 "This Prince, who inherited nothing that 
velonge to his Predeceſſor Alexander, but his 
eſs Ambition, beliey'd chat he ſhould 


17. . » m gr er RK 2X 


bad he but fach à faithful Miniſter as De- 

moſthenes ; ' bevauſe, he was one that could not ly 
ed , ober- reach Or farpriz;d, But De- 

E f «thi ough a Greatneſs of Soul not to by 
2 


pines Deliberation, prefer'd even 
h ie fell to all e 5 Favours, and ai 
; ; F he 


— 
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Je was drinking the Poiſon in the preſence of 
4 Gehts who —— urging him to yield himſelf 
s into the Hands of the Conqueror of all 
WGreece ; Go, fays he, and tet thy Maſter know 
J Demoſthenes will not, wpon any account, be 
hebel ding to the Uſurper of bis Country, Such was 
Ine Probity and Integrity of this great Man, 
who was a moſt remarkable Inſtance of Pa- 
gan Virtue, as appears from the Commenda- 
tion Lacian has given of him. 


pm IR IO A | — — 
The Integrity of Cicero. 


H E Integrity of Cicero, was not lefs 
4 Þ valued at Rome, than that of Demoſtbe- 
yes was at Athens, And to this Reputation of 
his it is, that we may attribute the moſt re- 
markable Paſſages of his Life. For it is cer» 
tain, his Eloquence alone, with all its Power, 
had never gain'd him the Voices of the People 
ro make him Conſul, had ic not been for the 
good Opinion every one had of- his Integrity. 
But as this raisd him to Honour, ſo likewiſe 
expos d him to the Jealouſy of his Enemies. 
Clodius was the firſt, who could not endure the 
Splendor of his Virtue, and made his great 
Reputation an Inftrument wherewith to de- 
ſtroy him. For ſeeing him ſo zealous for the 
Publick Good, he look d upon him as a main 
Obſtacle to his wicked Deſigns ; and there- 
fore as ſoon as ever he was created Tribune, 
he made uſe of all the Authority and Power 
of his Office, to get him baniſh'd Rowe. Ho. 
ſpar d no Violence to procure his Remove, 
0: Þ es ; whom 
1 


! 
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whom he fear d as a ſevere Cenſurer of his 
Actions. e et e 104 aa 
One need only read Ciceros Epiſtles, which 
1 he writ to his Brother, and to his Friends, to 
diſcover the Sincerity of his Thoughts, the 
diſmtereſte d Integrity of his Heart, the Purity 
of his Morals, and his unfeign'd Zeal for the 
Glory ot his Country. What Reſolution did 
he ſhow in -oppoſing the young Nobility of 
Rome, whom the Ambition and Debaucheries 
of Cataline had engag'd in his Conſpiracy. 
Thoſe that accuſe Cicero for boaſting foo Much 
in his Orations of this great Action, by which 
he ſav'd the Commonwealth, will find more 
Reaſon to aſcribe it to the great Love he had 
tor his Country, than to his Vanity. For moſt 
certain it is, that, had it not been for his Con- 
ſtancy and Reſolution in the whole Courſe of 
that Affair, Rome had been expos d to the Fu- 
ry of the Conſpirators; who, to raiſe their For- 
tunes, which were deſperate in Peaceful Times, 
thought of nothing but Embroiling the State. 
Neither is there . e e to imagine, that 
Civilibus Cicero, in declaring for Pompey, when Rome be- 
Bellis ne gan to be divided into Parties by that Civil 
| que ſpecie War, did it with any other intentions than 
moe ng thoſe of a good Citizen. It was not becauſe 
Gi-erong that Party ſeem'd to have more Power than 
animus, Cæſar s, but becauſe it ſeem'd to have more Ju- 
quoninus ftice on its ſide; it was in his Power to have 
te, made an Advantage of the Offers that Ceſar 
Reina. 75 made him by Trebatim, it he would have ac- 
jungeret. cepted of a Command in the Army, but he 
Quintil. would not Deſert the State, and we know that 
L 2. c. 1. that, eſpecially the better part of it, was of 
ile 11 
To what can thoſe that accuſe him of Timi- 
dity and want of Spirit, aſcribe that Greatneſs 


- 


f his 
hich 


8, to 
„the 


urity 
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ieries 
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vhich 
more 
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iſe of 
e Fu- 
For- 
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State. 


, that 


ne be- 


Civil 
than 
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than 
re Ju- 

have 
Cæſar 
S ac- 
zut he 
that 
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r Courage which he ſhow'd in oppoſing Marc 


{nrony, whoſe ill Intentions were ſufficiently 
liſcover'd, by Preſenting the Crown to Cæſar, 
t the Solemnity of the Lupercalia. 
ot whether the Indulgence Brutus ſhow'd 
im in ſaving his Life, when they took away 
æſars, is Pardonable in fo great a Friend to 


ne State as he was. For had he conſented to the 
WDecath of Aurony, af. Caſſius wou'd have perſuaded 
nim, the Commonwealth had recover d its Li- 


berty. However, nothing is ſo pure and un- 


orrupted; as the Zeal Cicero ſhow'd for his 
Country, againſt this Ambitious aſpiring Man, 
who thought of nothing, but how he might 


raiſe himſelf by all the unjuſt Methods he could 


invent. Not that Cicero wanted an Opportu- 


nity. of being Reconcil'd to him with Advan- 
tage, if he would have reſolv'd. to have Acted 
the Polititian. But he had too juſt a Senſe of 


his Duty, to Engage in any of thoſe Practices 


which end in the Ruine of the Liberty of his 
Country. 1 2234-13 e 
Neither had he ever entertain'd the leaft 
thought of "raiſing Auguſtus to the Imperial 
Diznity, had he not judg'd him a proper Per- 
ſon to Oppoſe the Deſigns of Antony. And 
that Prince had fo great an Opinion of Cicero's 
Zeal for the good of his Country, that he 
gave a Publick Teſtimony of the Eſteem he 


he had for him; and ſuch a one as was not in 


the leaſt to be ſuſpected, being made ſome 
time after his Death. For having one Day 
Surpriz'd one of his on Children hiding a 
certain Book under his Coat, he ask'd him 
what it was, the Child was unwilling to ſhow 


was Ciceros Works, whom he had ſuffer d not 
long before to be Proſerib d: But the Emperour 
| | | havin [24 


FO 


I know _ 


it him for fear of his Diſpleaſure, becauſe it 


29 
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having taken it, and read ſome Paſſages in i; Wk 
4. gave it him again, ſaying, Read thu Book car 
vie, L er. fully, my Son, for the Author of it as a very a 
ab mee Man, and i great Lover of bis Country. Anil 
Plut. ia tho out of à true Love and Affection for hifi 
— Country, and the Publick Good, which this Mar 
| had cheriſh'd, and which was moſt deeply Roo 
ed in his Heart, he very much diſapprov'd d 
Julius Cæſar Deſigns of ens the Sove. 
reign Authority, arid had ently declare 
this his Diſlike to his Friends; yet Brutus and 
Caſſius would not acquaint him with their Pur- 
poſe of diſpatching him, not out of any Suſpi 
cion they had of his Fidelity, Which they had 
no Reaſon to doubt of; brit becauſe they 
judg d, that the Sweetneſs of his Nature, toge- 
ther with his Integrity, would never have per. 
- mitted him to have given his Conſent to ſo Vi 
olent a Reſolution. B 

It was not on theſe Publick Occaſions alone, 
in which Vanity often acts a greater Part than 
Virtue, that Cicero ſnow d his Integrity ; he wa 
no leſs Juſt and Honeſt in all Private Concern, 
He was a good Friend, and a good Father. 

He lov'd his Children, and delery'd greater 
Kindneſſes from his Wife, than ſhe ſhow'd hin 
in his Diſgrace. Nor was it ſo much for his 
Son's ſake, that he compos d that admirable 
Treatiſe of Offices, as to give the Publick an 
Idea of bis Morality, which was ſo little allied 
to any thing of Intereſt, And we may ſaſeh 
ſay, that there was never any thing writ in 
that kind, with greater Exactneſs, or with 
greater Rigor, as to the Precepts, eſpecially il 
we do but conſider, that it was compos d at 
time, when there was no other Conſcience but 
Honour. Cicero had likewiſe the Art of ſo or- 
dering every thing he did, that had _ * 
| ' 15 ea 


| 
| 


- 
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\ aſt ſhow of Honeſty, that he made it ſerve 

o enforce his Eloquence, which is never ſo 
owerful as when join d with an eſtabliſn d 
deputation - 3 1 | | 
And as nothing is fo likely to eftabliſh ſuch p 
Reputation, as an Uniform Courſe of Life, nibil aa. 


hich conſiſts in preſerving a Character an- 2 oft pro- 
v'd of fwerable. co ones Station, and in maintaining me * 
Sove t with that Conſtancy and Reſolution, which 1 N 
eclard he Decency of oiles Condition requires, Ci- verſe vita, 
x ano obſerv'd this Conduct as an indiſpenſable um fngu- 
r Pur Law, and made it the Rule of all his Actions; _— : 
Suſpi- nd this is the Rock upon which moſt of thoſe 1. — 
ay hal hat profeſs to ſpeak in Publick, ſplit. For, cic. 
> they itber they do not apply themſelves to the 
tog · tudy of thoſe Deeorums which are proper for 
re per. heir Condition, and according to which, they 
ſo Vie to Form a Character; or elſe, when theß 


ave found them, they have not Force and 

Power enough to Support and Maintain that 
haracter. But, tho it may be difficult to 

ake our Practice anſwerable to the Severity 

and Rigour of our Principles, yet Cicero appli- - 

d himſelf to nothing more, than to be the 

ſt that ſhould put in Practice what he himfelf 

aught others; and Maintain'd, upon all occa- 

tons, not only the Dignity of his Proſeſſion, 

ut likewiſe that Evenneſs and Conſtancy, 

| 17 is obſervable in the Actions of all Viitu- 

Dus Men. 51 
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 Wher ein the Reputation of theſe two Ori: 4 
tors, as to their Integrity, was aſſaultel 


I'N Emoſthenes in this, was not ſo happy up - 
on ſeveral Accounts as Cicero; for hifi 
gave that Advantage to his Enemies, that the 
found Reaſon to accuſe him of having receive 
twenty Talents with a piece of Plate of greu 
| tg 6 from an Officer of Alexanders, who be. 


ihe diſgracd for Male-Adminiſtration of hi 

| Revenues; was retird to Athens. This Pre. 

ſent brought the Perſon that receiv'd it unde: 

a Suſpicion, / becauſe it came from one who 

had been à Creature of the moſt declared Ene. 
my that the Commonwealth had. Dinarc bus, 
prevailed upon by the Enemies of Demoſt bene, 
accus d him on that Account of Bribery, to the 
People; and ſuch was his Misfortune, that he 
could not be heard in juſtification of himſelf. The 
Eſteem they had for him, was turn d into Con- 
tempt, and after an Impriſonment for ſome time, 
he was ſhamefully Baniſh'd his Country. Plurarch, 
who gives ſuch high Commendations of him 
pauſ. in upon all other occaſions, cannot upon any pre- 
Corinth. tence excuſe him in this, tho P auſanias 3 whom 
I would rather chuſe to rely on, hath endeavour'd 
to Maintain and Juſtifie his Innocence, and to 
Repreſent his Accuſation as a meer Calumny. 
Not but that Cicero had the Mis fortune as well 
as he, to be Baniſh'd ; but the Cauſe and Rex- 
ſon of his Exile, was not ſo diſhonourable ; 
for tho - the Senate gave his Conſent to it, yet 
was that Conſent extorted by the Violence ot 
Claudius the Tribune, and the Practices of Pj 
| | Al. 
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and Gabinius, whoſe Conſulſhip became gdjous. 


Ora 


nd a general Proſtitution of all Laws, But 
hat Cicero reſented moſt under his Misfortune 

ulted nd what touched him moſt, was, not ſo much 
| Wo {cc himſelf laid aſide from all Employments, 
y up: forſaken by his beſt Friends, and particular- 
for hey, by Pompey: and Cæſar, whom he moſt 
t they ſteemd, and who had always pretended a 
ceivieſpect for him. And the lively De cription. 
greu e gives us of his Grief on this occaſion, - was 
ho be. n effect, rather of his Tenderneſs, than, any 


of his 


Pre. The truth is, he was pitied, and very much 
under mented by the People, whereas Demoſthenes 
2 Whores not, becauſe his Reputation was not ſo 
d Ene · ¶ potleſs: Demaſt h enes, defended himſelf” in- 
archu Need, againſt the Temptations of the Macedo- 
ſt benen ian Gold, offer d him by Philip, who was a 
to the worn Enemy to the Athenians ; but could not 
that he eſiſt the Perſian Preſent that was made him by 


f. The 


Con- ealth. Cicero on the contrary, carry d his 
e time, integrity to a higher Degree, in refuſing the 
lurarch, reſents of his Friends, becauſe things of that 
of him Mature, from whomſoever they come, render 
ay pre- Nhe Virtue of a Publick Perſon ſuſpected, who 
whom Wught not to meaſure his Duty by his Intereſt. 
avour'd nd upon this account, this great Man being 
and to roconſul of Cilicia, reſus d the Preſents ſent 
lumny. im, by the King of Cappadocia, and thoſe 
as well Wade him by the Sicilians when he was Pretor 
1d Rea- Will! Sicily, tho both were Allies to the Romans. 
arable ; e had fo great a Soul, that he thought he could 
it, yet ot receive a Gift without ſome Submiſſion 
2nce of > the Donor. And all great Men, whoſe 
; of Pi Ives and Actions are „ expos d to Pub- 
an | 


lick 
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lick View, cannot be too ſcrupulous of thei: 
Conduct, nor too curious in Matters of Du. 
ty, i it they would preſerve their Reputation 


EY is 85 in Reproach of Cicero, that ha. 
ving Prais d Ceſar to Excel i in his Publick C. 
rations, he Acted the very Reverſe, and abusd 


him as much in ſome of his Private Letters to 


his Friends, which was very Ungenteel, ani 
| had: 2 Tinqure of Baſeneſs, not to bePardon'd, 
Tis truejghdeed, Cicero has ſpoke variouſly of 


Czſar, in whom he obſery'd both Good and 3 


Bad Qualities ; the Bad he found fault with, 
and the Good he commended, never miſta 
king the one for the other: But it was hi 
Prudence, that made him blame in Secret 
What was blameable, and commend in Publict 


what was commendabte. And if we do bull 


. conſider, that it was only to ſave the Lives d 
Marcellus and Ligarius, that he ſo freely beſtowed 
Kis Praiſes on Ceſar ; this alone will l Ricker 1 
ly Vindicate him from this Aſperfion. Fot 
What is it that one would not do to fave ones 
Friend? And it may be ſometimes fio piece 
of In juſtice, to Praiſe thoſe that do not deſerve 
it, ff it be only to inſpire them withi noble and 
generons Reſolutions, of performing Action 
worthy of Commendation. 

hat which is objected againſt him, about 

a Houſe belonging. to Craſſus, at the Foot of 
ke, Palatine, which he Bought, as was pre- 
. with a Sum of Money preſented hin 
1 a Criminal, named Syla, in order to pur- 
chaſe his Favour, has ſo little Foundation i 
it, that it deſerves not Confutation z ſince 
E 1 who tells the bh mention 
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heit . That which Brazws Reproaches him with in 
Du - is u | 


is Letters, is much more (pions „That Man; 


tion Whoſe - Intentions were ſo good, and with 
hom what remain d of the Roman Liberty 

t ha x pir d, accuſes him of having been the firſt 
« O- hat pay'd Adoration to the young Oftawins; 
busd nd that indirectly contributed towards the 
rs to Raiſing him to the Throne, from whence hd 

and Mad fo lately pull d down the former Uſurper 3 
ond evertheleſs, if any one will but reflect upon 
ſly of ne State and Condition of the Commons 
| and Wealth at that time, the Factions it began td 
with, e ſhaken with, the ill Deſigns of Lepidus and 
mills tony; and in fine, the abſolure Neceſſit . 
7as his here was of giving a Maſter to a People, who Nor Dem 
Secret: midſt ſuch a Diviſion of Intereſts, and fo ma- vam fugife 
ublict Wy different Pretepſions would no longer 4, pe. 
lo bufear of any Lawfnl Authority ; he will find, ,, 
ves at Cicero ated with great Prudence, in en- queſt vi- 
ſtoweißezrouring to Ruine all the Parties that were 4eberis; ; 
acient-Wihen on foot, by raiſing this young Man to the 8 * 
Fo brone, in whom he had reaſon to believe he 


re ons hight infuſe ſuch Principles as were for the 


o piece ood of the State; and alſo guide, by his own 
deſerve Wounſels, that Authority he had given him, 
ble and oping he ſhould always have the Ear of him, 
Actiouſ ho had ſo lately been his Creature, So that | 
15 Cicero is to be blam'd upon this account 
, abouis becauſe he too much confided in the Power Huſtinuiſſ 
Foot dle imagin d hitnſelf to have over the Spirit of Sri, 
f : | hw | - 2 Jr bellum An. 
as pte: devine. But there is nothing, in which great ee 
ted binferlons ſuffer. themſelves to be more deceir d, in ies 
to pur: pan in the Preſumption they have, of being zojter. .. 
ation le to Goyern others as they pleaſe. Brut. 4d 
; ſinceſ This Error is very Pardonable if) Cicero, at Attie. 
nentiobtime, when his Reputation was gteater than 
it Cre-fWer: For upon the News of Antamys Defeat: 
e people came and took him by force ont of 4 
Wi Hs ”  W-2 BE = 
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his Houſe, and carried him in Triumph to the 
Capitol, out of a Perſuaſion, that the Succel WP 


of that Action, was entirely owing to his good 

3 and from that time he 1 toi 

: e look'd upon in Rome, as the main Suppon | 
Tul- 

lis defuiſſ of the Commonwealth, and as the only Per. 


videur in fon, in whom all the Authority of the Stat i 


_ ee . Reſided, as it was then in Diſorder, by the 
hn ae ty | Death of both the Conſuls, and a general Con- 


tatem, te- fuſion of Affairs. Moſt certain it is, that a Wi 


ſtimonioeſt, that time, nothing was done without his Ad. 


aus nobi- vice, and there was never any private Perſon 


es that had ſo abſolute an Authority in his Coun- 


tegerrinè try. Had he not been ſcrupulous in Matten 


Provincia of Duty, the occaſion might have Tempteli 


— him to have ſet up for himſelf, in fo favourable 


repudiars à Conjunction; when the Weakneſs of all the 


vigintivi- Parties, not as yet well Form'd, the Confuſ. 
ras. on of Mens Minds, the Eſteem the Senate hat 
(until. for his Worth, and the good Will of the Peo-ſi 
er. ple, ſeem'd all to conſpire to Raiſe him; ſo 
that if it had not been in his Power to have 
made himſelf Mafter of the Commonwealth, 
he had at leaft Intereſt enough ro make whon 
elfe he pleaſed. But notwithſtanding all this 
he did nothing but what he thought entirely 
for the Intereſt of the Government, and for 
the Advance of his own Glory. And pro- 
bably, it was rather out of too much care and 
circumſpe&ion, than any thing elſe, that he 


gave occaſion for thoſe fatal Conferences, be. 


tween Oda vius, Lepidus, and Antony, upon whicl 
ſoon after was contriv d that bloody Projed 

of the Triumvirate, which coſt the Senate 

more Blood, than had been fpilt on the Plains 
of Pharſalia. The Head of Cicero, was the 
Price of the Reconciliation between Anim 

and Ocfavius, for that young Prince, who 

| | wrap! 
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tapt up with his own Greatneſs, forgot his 
zenefactor and the Inſtructions he had given 

im ; and fo Signd his Death, becauſe he well 

new that his Virtue would by no Means ſub- 

ait to the Uſurpations of Tyrannical Power, 


5 the 
ccel; il 
good 
n toil 


H 4 

per = The Advantages Cicero Obtain'd in his War- = 
State ke Expeditions in Cilicia, on the Banks of the \ 
y the River Ius, and near the Mountain Amanus, 

Con. Mainſt the Parthians, are ſufficient Inſtances of 

1at at is Courage, which he had in a greater degree 

is Ad. ian moſt Learned Men have imagin'd, who 

Derſon e all Cowards by Profeſſion; and that he had 

doun - ore Valour than Demoſthenes, who at the Bat- 

latten l at Cheroneſus, ſeeing, in at the firſt Actack, 


e firſt Rank fall, was ſo terrified, that he be- 


mpted a . 
dok himſelf to Flight amongſt the foremoſt, 


urable : 


all the Wd was ſo diſtracted with Fear, that he miſ- 
onfuſ-WÞok a Buſh that caught hold of his Coat, for plut. in 
ite hal Enemy, and cry'd out for Quarter: But Demoſth. 
e peo- In the other ſide, he Dy'd with greater Brave- 

im; oF and Magnanimity than Cicero, reſigning 

> har imſelf up with a compos d Countenance, an 

wealth ithout much Concern ; whereas Cicero, on 
home contrary, diſcover'd great Uneaſineſs and 

ll this nquietude, that his Deſtruction was ine- 
entire cable. Not but that he is with great inju- 

nd ſot ice accus d with Cowardize, upon ſome Let- 

1d pro- rs be writ to his Brother Quintus, and to his 

are and riend Atticus, wherein he betray d too much 
that be eakneſs, by expreſſing his Thoughts too free 
ces, be: to them. But if we do but conſider, that 

n which ere are certain things at the bottom of the 
Projed puls of the greateſt Men, which if we could 
Senate ok into, we ſhould find that they have their 

e Plain eakneſſes as well as others, and are not altoge- 

was the er inſenſible of Misfortunes and Dangers; 

n Aud that Heroes oftentimes gain their Reputa- 


wholh 


on, not ſo much by diſcovering their good 
war | 


D 3 Qualities, 
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Qualities, as by concealing their bad ones, ani 
by ſuffering no one to diue into the Secrets of 
their Hearts. So that the little Care Cich 
took of hiding his Failures, aught rather to be 
aſcribed to his too great Sincerity, than to il 

Littleneſs of Soul, or Meaneis of Spirit; nei 

ther is it by any means, a diſcovering of ou 
Veakneſſes, to reveal them to a Friend, whid 
* more than imparting them to ones ow 
But as we commonly paſs our Judgmen 
upon moſt things, and that too with gre 
Candor, according to their Appearances ; 
the Art of impoſing upon others, and conced 
ing ones ſelf, paſſes for a very great Accon 

Ceput er. Pliſhment amongſt Politicians. This was nuf 

toric uw the Principle Cicero acted upon, who diſc 

Ipſe apud ver'd himſelf without the leaſt Reſerve, ani 

per hs always thought it the beſt Courage to apperi 

lem ſe ipſe in ones OWN ſhape without , Diſguiſe. An 
oprer, vide- this Maxim he recommends as a Precept to ti 


«tur. 1 de Orator. 


Orat. 
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4 Compariſon of their other Perſonal 
a +0 f N ualities. * . 


CE would imagine, that after having 
obſerw d the Difference that there is be 
tween the Abilities, and between the Integn 
ty of Cicero and Demoſthenes, there could no 
thing elſe remain worth Remark, as to the 


: 


Perſona! Merit. But yet each of them wen 


endow d with ſuch other pantielar: n 
f = / 1 Fr Vas an} fy Hd V/ ic 
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W which, tho leſs Eſſential to Eloquence, did 


rets of nevertheleſs much contribute, to the Repatati- 
Ciem on they had gain d. The Advantage which 


1,9 


es, an 


r to b conſiſts in the agreeableneſs of the Orator's 

1 to perſon, one would imagine to be very incon- 

nei fiderable ; and yet we find that tis of great % 4 
of ou Importance to him; and Quintilian, who diturum 
which omits nothing that may any ways conduce to difuri cu- 


the Perfection of an Orator, gives us this In- 74 deleAat, 
ſtruction, that the Care an Orator takes of his 72] Fudes 


lgmenMDeportment, is of no ſmall Advantage towards 4 we 
h grei his gaining the Hearts of the Audience, I. 2. c. 3. 
ces; . For if in order to Perſuade, tis neceſſary | 
once that we pleaſe ; we ought to take care that 

Accon we pleaſe in every thing, and it is moſt parti- 

vas noi cularly requiſite, that there be nothing diſa- 

> diſco erccable in our Perſons. In this, Cicero may 

ve, an be ſaid to ſurpaſs Demoſthenes, and perhaps to 

app Wa greater Degres than he deſir'd ; ſo that no 

:. Au Compariſon can be made of them in this Caſe, 


without allowing, that Demoſthenes took more 
care of himſelf, as to this particular, and Cicerg Plut. in 
les. For it is obſerv'd, that Cicero was very | = 
A; c(ecent in his Cloaths, and very Polite in his 1. » „ 
Dreſs, even to Affectation. He lovd Per 
fumes, and a Genteel Table; and, as he was 
very pleaſant in Converſation, he delighted 
in Entertainments, and was always yery agree» 
able Company with his Friends. HisRaillery 
was fine and delicate, and he manag'd all his 
Buſineſs with ſuch an Addreſs, that in the moſt 
having ſerious Conſultations, he would frequently 
re is be mingle ſo much of light Converſation, as was 


pt to hu 


Integr enough to refreſh the Mind without diverting 
ould no it from what it was intent upon. This is the 


s to the proper Character of that Urbanity, of which 
em wer which he gives us the Precepts in his Treatiſe 
Walitieſ De Oratore, And tho it be ſomewhat difficult 

2 4 = * ; D 4 a in 8 
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in theſe times, to judge of the Wit. he. then 
propoſes for our Imitation, in ſeveral Exam. 
ples of the fine turn of Words, yet it is cer. 
tain, that he was very good at it himſelf, ſee. 
ing Cato, as Grave as he was, and as much il 

| Stoick as he was, after having heard Cicero ridi. 
cule the Morality of the Szoicks in that Oration 

ol his for his Friend Murena, could not forbey 

laughing, and ſaying, I muſt needs confeſ, 

Cic. We have a wery pleaſant Conſul. | = 

Demoſt benes was not of this agreeable Con- 

verſation, he had not ſo much Wit and Fancy, 
and whenever he aim'd at it, he was not {oi 
happy as to have any Succeſs, as Longinus ob- 
ſerves in the Comparifon he makes between 
him and Hyperides ; his manner of Depon. 
ment being more upon the Reverſe. He had 
luce in Aft Air of Gravity, proper to command Atter-i 
Demoſt, tion, and make whatever he ſaid, receiv 
amongſt the People as the infallible Dictates of 
an Oracle. And as this his ſerious Demut 
Temper render d him Prudent and Circum: 
ſpect, fo it made him Politick, even in 
his Expences, in which he was guided by hi 
Ambition, which was the End of all his*Ad+- 
ons. For he took delight in laying out his 
Money, in Repairing the City Walls, in Fit 
ting out Ships, in Encouraging Trade, in Ran- 
ſoming Slaves, in Marrying Poor Maiden,, 
and in entertaining the Peaple with Publick 
Sports and Shows. And tho! he did in ſome 
Meaſure gain the Affection of his Fellow-Citi- 
zens, by this Artificial Liberality, yet was all 
this Perform'd with accuſtomed Gravity ; it 
not being in the Nature of him to condeſcend 
fo far as to do things with that Affability and 
Air of Popularity, which is fo neceſſary in: 
— Co. 1 
ini ot 
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there Not but that Cicero was likewiſe Liberal, 

Exam. nd that even to Exceſs, but he took not ſo 

is cet. nuch care in laying out his Money upon 

lf, ſec Ihings that made a great noiſe in the World ; 

uch u his Expences were Great, and upon Noble 

ro rid. MRccounts, and proceeded more from his Tem- | 

ratio ber and Diſpoſition, than from any Politick ' 

ſorbeueſign he had in them. And by this means, 

confiſi he deſerv'd the Name of Magnificent, and 8 
iberal, tho he thought it not, and was gene- 

Com ally as Generous upon all occaſions as Demoſt- 1 

Fancy, eres was in ſome particulars. He is reckon d A 3 | 

not foo have had Eighteen Country Houſes, all ve- Triumph. 

nus ob y Magnificent, ſtately Built, and ſplendidly 

etween WF urniſh'd. Tis true, he was not Maſter of 


Jeport-Milſo many Seats at one time. The chief of them 
He hai vere the Tuſculane, the Formian, that at Cajet- 
Atten· , that at Arpinas, the Pompeian, and that he 
-eceiviiſhad near Cumes. Neither was it ſo much out 
tates off Pride, that he affected this Pomp, tho' it 
Demut nuſt be confeſs'd, he was a little Vain, as out 


ZIrcum: 


pf a Nobleneſs of Soul, which ſought the E- 
ven in 


eem of a People, that did not in the leaſt diſ- 


| by heel any thing that was Sumptuous, ſo it 
is Acti· Were Maintain'd by Wealth honeſtly gotten. 
out his was perſuaded, that it would not be Super- 
in Fit Wuous to obſerve this Difference between 
in Ran- hem, tho' it have little relation to Eloquence, 
Aaidens, Þecauſe all things of this Nature, ſerve to make 
Public Great Man conſiderable in a State, that has 
in ſome Hany Eſteem and Veneration for Virtue and 
»w-Citi- N Merit. . ee 
- was all After all, both the one and the other had 
vity ; it ehe Art of managing every thing to that Ad- 
deſcend {antage, fo as to make it ſome way or other 
lity and contribute to their Reputation; and their 
ry in 2 Conduct gain'd them ſuch an Authority, as 


1 to render them entirely Maſters of the Hearts 
al 


of 


8 A Compariſon of 3 
of their Auditors, and fo command whater 


they perſuaded. And this was what Was mol 
admirable in theſe two Orators. For whethe 
we look upon it as the peculiar Gift of Heaven 
or as an Effect of their Perſonal Merit; it is mol 
certain, that never any two ſingle Perſons half 
ever a more abſolute Empire over two. Nau 
ons, that were mote Nice and Delicate, aui 
more Jealous of their Liberty. But that will 
may form a better Judgment of them; wlll 
ſhaſl do well to obſerve the ſecond thing 
which = tells us, is neceffary to the A 
of Perſuaſion; which is, to know how thi 
Minds of the Audience ſtand affected. | 


 ©H-AP. I 
That in order to Perſuade, it is V 
ceſſary to conſider the Intlination all 
Diſpoſition of the Audience. 


F it be true, that Perſuaſion is a kind « 
Conqueſt over the Hearts of Men, 2 
Orator may properly be compar'd- to a Ge- 
neral, and che Minds of thoſe he is to work 
upon, to a Place Aſſaulted; and as Courapt 
| alone is not ſufficient to carry on an A. 
_ tack with Succeſs, without underſtandin 
well the State and Condition of Peace; ſe 
neither is the Eloquence of an Orator, o 
force enough to perfuade , without he ap- 
ply himſelf to know 'the Humour and Gent 
us, and the Intereſt of .choſe he would per 


* 
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hate No N eyer better underſtood or taught 
is mo he Art of making our ſelves Maſters of the 
het arts of Men by perſwaſion, than Ariſtotle has 
eavali done in his Books of Rhetorick. And he is the 
is mo nly one, that knew well how to penetrate in- 
ons ho the Heart of Man the moſt impenetrable 
5 Nu hing in the whole World ; that cou d ſound 
te, abe depth of that Abyſs, and find out the Clue 
hat hat muſt. guide us through all the Meanders 
1 : what lead to that ſecret Receſs: *Tis to him 
thing ee are indebted, for teaching us how to keep 
the A ſecret Intelligence with the Soul by the 
ow tA fiſtance of the Paſſions, how ſometimes to 


Waccempt a Surprize upon it by Fear, or to allure 
ic with Hope; how to win it by moving the 
— —— lions, and particularly that of Anger, by 
Faiſing in it all thoſe Commotions and Pertur- 
Wbations which are capable of forming an Inter- 
Weſt there in favour of him that ſpeaks. But 
unleſs we can perfectly know in what parts the 
Wooul is moſt fortified, and in what it lies moſt 
expos'd; in what it is moſt ſenſibly touch'd, 
and in what void of all Tenderneſs, tis a diffi- 
cult Task to put this Art in Practice with any 
tolerable Succeſs. ; 5 
| And though this Philoſopher is to be ad- Nif Na- 
) 4 Ge wir d in all the Parts of his Works, yet is he „, 
o wort"? where more than in this particular part of ving; um- 
Jourag chem, where he has reduc'd what were before nen hune- 
buſie, rude apd confus'd 3 — Mes —_— 
andine into certain Principles, which are fo Infallible, . 
Lande that if they be — upon, they can- 2 
ator, not miſs bringing us to the propos d End. It quod voler 
' is then from this admirable Book, from this ber fcere. 
d Gen moſt excellent Epitome of Morality, that we Cid 
= uſt learn the Art of diving into the Hearts of Grat. I. 1. 
our Auditors, and of winning their Affections. 
For unleſs we can find out and move the moſt 
5 eee ' | hidden : 


5 


— 
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hidden Springs of the Soul, and ſearch to the 
Root of the Weakneſſes and Infirmities of Hy. 
mane Nature, what Impreſſion can all the out. 
ward Forte of Eloquence make upon the Spirits 
of People ? | U e 2644 
The common Declaimers are Strangers to this 
Perfection, who inſtead of ſtudying the Man- 
ners, Inclinations, and Humours of Men, the 
true Foundations of all Perſwaſion, employ 
their time and labour in a vain and empty At. 
rangement of Words; in gathering into one 
Oration all the Ornaments and 'Flouriſhes of 
Speech, which make not the leaſt Impreſſion 
upon the Hearers. Whereas on the contrary, 
the true Orator makes it his Principal Study to 
underſtand the Affections and Intereſts of his 
Audience, and obſerving the different Agitati- 
ons each Paſſion produces in their Breaſts, makes 
uſe of thoſe that are moſt favourable to his de- 
ſign ; and following the Natural Bent of thei 
Inclinations, moves the ſame way they tend, 
and ſo takes hold on what they ſeem moſt prone 
to, that ſo he may with the greater eaſe draw 
them after him. And this Violence, which he 
does to his Audience, is manag'd with ſo much 
Art, that they think they go of their own ac- 
cord, when the Orator drives them. But how Wl 
few are there that have this Art of making them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Hearts of the People, by 
thus penetrating into them. The Inconſtancy i 
and Mutability of our Inclinations, the Altera- 
tion of our Humours, the Diverſity of Intereſts, 
the Circumſtances of Time and Place, and 
even Chance it ſelf, all which have ſo great a 
ſhare in this diſpoſmg of Men's Minds towards 
the bringing to paſs any great Event, ought to 
be the Subjects of een Study and Meditz 
tion; an Orator being oblig'd to make uſe - 
| - 
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In cheſe Methods when he wou d inſpire his 
Jon Reſolutions into an Aſſembly, and draw 
em over to his ſide. | 

But if the ſame Men in the ſame Country, 


nd in the ſame Day are often of different Sen- 
iments according as they are differently poſſeſt 


to the 
f Hu. 
e out- 
Spirit 


to this 


Man. y ſeveral Paſſions, as Ariſtotle has well ob- Lib. 1. 
n, the fervd, how much more variable will the Opi- Nbet. 
mploy ions of People of different Climates be, 

ty Ar- Whoſe Laws, Cuſtoms, Manners, and Hu- 

o one nours, are fo vaſtly different? And is it not 

hes off hen requiſite, that an Orator, that deſires to 

reflion ¶fucceed in the Art of Perſuaſion, ſhou'd be 


ntrary, ¶ ble to diſcern all theſe Varieties, and put on 

4 to ifferent Forms and Shapes as occaſion ſhall 

of his equire? Had not Cicero been much miſtaken, Nature 
\gitati- pad he gone about to perſuade the Greeks after ie & - 
makes ¶ Nhe fame Manner he us d to do the Romans? And un 


his de- 


Feber. ad not Demoſthenes been as much in the Wrong, imer ſe 
theit 


d he pretended to have gain'd upon the Ro- 4iſtantia 


tend, an by that Vehemency, with which he ſpake . — rags 

t prone io the Greeks ? But that we may the better Dicend; 

2 draw udge of the different kinds of Eloquence, Cic.Orat. 
nich he Which they were oblig'd to make uſe of upon | 
d much he Account of the different Tempers of the 

wn ac- People they had to deal with, we ſhalldo well 

2 to conſider the particular Genius of each Nation. 

4 em- : . : a - 

le, by eee ,,, 

iſtancy 


Altera: 
tereſts, 
e, and 


- OLA P. Who 
4 Character of the Genius of the Greeks, 


great 2 in. Demoſthenes his time. 

owards 2 | 

ught to 42 HE Greeks were ſo polite and refin'd a 

Aeditz- People, that they look'd upon. all other 

; uſe . Nations not only as unlearn'd and ignorant, 
S '< ; . c 
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burt even as rude and barbarous. But of all the 
" Graiis In- Greeks, the Athenians were the moſt Poliſh'd ig 
genium,, all Arts and Sciences, and had the moſt exqui. 
_ Grail e fite Taſte and Reliſh of Eloquence. Ther: 
tundoMuſs had been fo many great Orators bred among 
loqui, them, that all Polite Learning, by inſenſible 
Poet, Hor. degrees, became as it were Natural to them; 
Pericles, whoſe, Harangues they compar'd t 
Thunder and Lightning, had fo accuſtomd 
them to hear nothing but what was Fine and 
Elegant, that thoſe who were to ſpeak in Pub. 
Sincergm lick, look d upon even the meaner ſort of 
it fic Ee. People, as ſo many Cenſurers of what they 
2 - were to ſay. And this their accurate Judg. 
nibil poſ- ment had introduc'd ſuch a Nice and Scrupy- 
fent of lous way of ſpeaking in Publick, that they dard 
1 not make uſe of any one Word in their Orati- 
Frey 4 Ons, that was not juſt and proper in its Signif. 
dborum reli- cation, and Authoriz'd by frequent Uſe. 
* Orbe. nullum verbum inſolens aut odioſum ponere audebat. Cic. d 
* | | ee 
is @ But as the Genius of this People was very 
7 rod much improv'd, and refin'd by the Purity of 
tie ſoius the Language, and by the Beanty and Elegance 
—_—_— of the Eloquence of the Orators, ſo was their 
Apol, Natural Fierceneſs much increas'd by Hatten; 
ſio that there was admirable Dexterity, and a 
great deal of wiſe. Conduct requird-to-exercile 
the r of Perſuaſion over Men, who wou'd 
always be treated as Maſters, and as thoſe that 
had a Command over all that pretended to el. 
ſuade them. 8 The Law. of Oſtraciſm, Which 
was made by reaſon of the inſuppprtable Ty- 
ranny of Piſiſtratas; did much add to the 
Haughtineſs of this arrogant and preſumptuois 
People. This Law was Aar b Herecldb, 
in order to introduce into the. State. a. Forth of 
TR Ss On  Govert- 
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overnment, which might exclude from Pub- 
ck Affairs, and Baniſh for ten Years all thoſe 
hoſe Credit and extraordinary Merit might 
nder them liable to Suſpicion. And there- 
re ſuch as had rais'd themſelves by the moſt 
awful and commendable Means, were to car- 
y themſelves fo, that their Greatneſs might 
ot expoſe them to the leaſt Cenſure, nor give 
he leaſt Offence to the Pride of that People, 
ſho were always very jealous of too great 
erit. 3 | 

This Law was ſo rigoroufly obſerv'd at firſt, 


b 


hat Ariſtides, who had obtain'd the Name and 

ile of the Fuſt, and had done ſo many things 

or the Glory of his Country, was condemn d to 

e Baniſh'd like a Malefactor, and that too by 
unknown, abject, contemptible Fellow, that 

oud not ſo much as read: And though this 

ererity had loft much of its Vigor in the time 

Acibiadet, and was almoſt quite aboliſh'd 

ſterwards, as is the Fate of all Laws that are 

o ſevere, yet it made ſuch an Impreſſion of 

ealouſie upon the Minds of the Athenians, and 

reated fuch an Averſion againſt thoſe that had 

liſtinguiſh'd themſelves by their Merit, that 

he Orators were oblig'd to a particular Care 

nd Circumſpection. And the Rules they were 

0 obſerve, were ſo ſtrict, as to prohibit all 

uch artificial Ornaments as might in any wiſe 

lpuife the Truth; and to forbid the ſtirring 

p any Paſſion that might ſurprize them; be- 

aſe. they look d upon the one as a Snare to 

tangle their Reaſon, and the other as an At- 

empt upon their Liberty. And this 1ender'd 

heir Diſcourſes cold and dry, which proceed- 

d more from the Reſtraints that lay upon 

dem, than from any Defect in their Abilities, | 

or if we rob Eloquenes of its Art of * eee 1 

e „„ the 1 
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the Minds of Men to Pity, we diſarm it of inf 
Principal Strength, and leave it only the ron 
and violent Paſſions, in which many times th; 
Vehemency of Pronunciation alone has a prez. 
ter Effect than all the Delicacies of Art. 

Julius Pollux obſerves, that there was and. 
ther Law made by the Areopagites againſt the 
Uſe of Proæmiums and Perorations, and again 
all Digreſſions in Criminal Caſes; becauſe tho 
parts of a Diſcourſe being purely for Ornament 
and in order to work upon the Affection 
might give the Orator an opportunity of ſu. 
prizing the Judges, and moving them in hi 
Ariſt. c.i. Favour. Ariſtotle in his Rhetorick, and ©uinj 
Rhet. ian in his Inſtitutions, both at large explain th 
Athenis Intention of this Law. And there is ſom 
«ffeffus Reaſon to believe the Greeks borrow 'd this ther 
2 = Severity, from the Arabians ; for Averrois, it 
conem pro- his Comments upon the Place where Arif 
hibebetur mentions this Law tells us, that among then 
Orator. it was the Cuſtom to ſpeak in Publick withoul 
* the Action and Geſture of a Declaimer, le 
the Orator ſhou'd by theſe Graces impoſe upoi 
4 his Audience. And though this Law was no 
Epilogos ſtrictly obſervd in Demoſthenes his time, asi 
illi mos had been in Solons; yet we may ſee, that hi 
Civitatis confin d himſelf to the Obſervation of that An 

abſtulerat. 8 I, | 
IIb. 20%, © cient Cuſtom ; for without doubt his exalted 
cap. 1. Genius cou'd not but have furniſh'd him wii 
more moving Paſſages in his Perorations, whid 
are never improv'd to that Degree they might 
have been. At leaſt, Quintilian imputes it t0 
this Law, which he pretends was in full fore 
Omnis vis at Athens, even in Demoſthenes his time; hows 
ratioq; di- ver, certain it is, that this Cuſtom was © 


_ great diſadvantage to him; for unleſs Eli 
audiuni mentibus aut excitandis aut ſedandis exquirenda, Cic, Orat. 


quence 
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ence does employ all its Force to raiſe or 
ay the Paſſions, it can never gain its Sove- 
eignty over the Hearts of Men. 1 7 

Bur beſides that, the Athenians were a proud In quo uni 
nd fierce People; jealous of their Power, and !99"* 


vere in relation to their Orators, in that, _ Z 


ey allow'd them not to move the Paſſions, 
n which entirely depends the whole Succeſs of 
loquence : They were ſo impatient, light and 


conſtant, that they wou'd on a ſudden go 


- 


Lent A. nn 
ion; 252 one extteam to another, and runcounter 
{Wo all their own Determinations by ſudden and 


recipitated Reſolutions, which broke the 
eaſures of thoſe that were to treat with them. 


ncht % dides, Plutarch, wr Polybius, have in feve- Thucyd. | 
F al places of their Works, left us very lively l. 1. Hiſt, 
One )elc 2 8 t his h . I ſt b Plutar, in 
eren Facir ZNCONILANCY. 5 ner 
* ody has better Repreſented it than Cicero, in Polyb. l s. 


e Oration he made in Defence of Flaccus Hiſt, 


Ty is Succeſſor, in the Pretorſhip of Aſia, who — . 
thou accus d of Cheating the State. For he 4% ſedentis 
- 14 ere imputes the many | Revolutions in Greece, Conczonts | 
5 50 nd the Ruin of that Republick to nothing zemerirare 


ut the Inconſtancy of that turbulent and reſt- aumini- 
(s People, who Wou d many times be rul'd 2 
y nothing but their own Capricious Humour; flac | 
t Au. Il the Deliberations of which were fo tumul- 


ue os and confus d, that they, whoſe Revolu- 1 
* os were the moſt Raſh, were the Men Grecia 
| "WW hoſe Counſels were moſt follow d. A Turn cencidii 


whiac the Hand, or an Outcry raisd by any Facti- ertete, 
Fellow in the Aſſembly, often determin'd 17 Cd. 
e Matter in Diſpute, and was the Commion cemii con- 
ignal of the Advice that was to prevail. And comm 

is without doubt was the Reaſon, that Ariſfo- ibid. 


or: "WE vio borrows moſt of his Notions of Go- Þ(epbiſms; 
»& | eg Cong 3 1a declata. 
pat. CRIT mani & profundendo Claniore miiltitudiais contitace., Cie. 


quent =" bvernmene 


A Compariſon of _ 
vernment from the Greeks, made this Obſery, err 
tion in his Politicks, viz. That the perniciou 
and deſtructive fort of Tyranny was that, 
which took its Riſe from the immoderate Power 
of the People, when they had got the Sore. 
raign Authority into their Hands. nto 

And as we find that thoſe who are moſt in. May: 
ſolent when in Power, are always the mof 
abject, poor, diſpirited Wretches, when i Nc 
Subjection; ſo the Athenians who were no 
Haughty and Imperious while their Govem nc 
ment flouriſh'd, and was in its Proſperity, wer rec 
the vileſt Slaves to the Succeſſors of Alexander, rea 
and afterwards to the Romans, when they be ert 
came Maſters of them. And indeed, ne ub 
did any Nation ſeem more born for ServitudMiſne) 

De Merce- than they. For ſcarce had Rome extended ti u 
de condu- bounds of its Empire beyond Italy, but it begu dare 
ir. Luc. to ſwarm with Grecians, which gave occaſo ma 
to Lucian, who always is full of Raillery, t 
ſay, That there was no Buſineſs or Employ foiſerut 
any body, in Great Men's Services at Rome, bu wit 

for the Athenians. | 
Timidi ey Tacitzs, treats them after a ruder Mannes adv: 
imbelles, for he numbers them in the ſame Rank witl fecti 
quales 4. the Aſiaticks, who upon the Account of thi 
1 4. Pleaſantneſs and Beautifulneſs of their County, 
licie, Ori. were look d upon as the greateſt Cowards, and 
entis edu- as the moſt Effeminate People in the Worl 
cunt. All which make it appear, that this People, to 
Ann. 2* gether with their Refin'd Wir, and that Inca. 4 
ſtancy of Temper, we juſt now mention'd, hal 
at the Bottom a great deal of Baſenefs aut 
- Qowardice, which put a neceſſity upon thel 
Orators of condeſcending to their Humoit 
and of adapting "themſelves to their Gen, 
when they delign'd to perſuade them. The 
were foic'd, upon this Principle, to cajole r 
ten 
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errifie, to awe and flatter them in a Breath; 
and this is what Demoſthenes, who well under- 
I 2 their Temper, manag'd with great Sug- 
© "WI | Di 

It were nevertheleſs very unjuſt to include 
nto this Number all thoſe of that Nation, that 


in ave diſtinguiſh d themſelves from the reſt, ei- 
no her by the Glor of their Actions, or. by the 
| Excellency of their Writings. . For tis well 


now that from them tis we derived all our 
nowledge in the Polite Arts, and the firſt 
Wrecepts of Honeſty, Civility, and of the 
greateſt part of Morality. But theſe great 
perſons had many times ſo little ſhare in the 
publick Decrees, that their Merit, of which 


er | 
wh hey have left us ſo many Illuftrious Inſtances, 
Ich ought not to be admitted as the General Stan- 


dard of the Character of this People: This _— 
ſmall Number of worthy Men, however, does | 
ot in the leaft hinder, but that we may. with 


. 1 | 
y co truth affirm, that no Orator ever had to do 
„ du vith more untractable Spirits than Demoſthenes, 


or that ever Form'd his Stile upon Rules ſo diſ- 
advantageous, in order to bring it to any Per- 


N „ 
nen Character of the Genius of the Ro- 


mans in Cicero s time. 


{ 


moi ( ICERO found a far more ſpacious Field, — 
and indeed a more Beautiful one to exer- Romana 


The <ile his Cenis in. Rome was quite different in 776 
le al his time from what it had been in the time of Ovid. 


E 2 the Faſt. 


52 A Compariſon of 
the firſt Conſuls, and during the Authority d 
the Decemviiri, when their rude and ſavayif 
"Natures made all the Virtues, that they gloria 
in, to conſiſt in the Art of War. She had inf 
ſenſibly loſt her former Fierceneſs by entring in 


to a Commerce with other Nations, and by Hear 

Care of Scipio, and Leliu, who were the find 

that begun to introduce Politenefs, and taung 

that People to have a Reliſh of the refin d Au ive 

and Sciences. Terence, by the Aſſiſtance Mati 

theſe two admirable Perſons, repreſented i Vice 

this People, on the Stage, a Patern of Civil Lit eve 

in which he ſo well refin' d their Manners an Con 

their Wit, that Ennim and Pacuvius, when of 

they had before ſo admir'd; began to be ve 1 
diſtaſteful to them; ſo that they cou'd by che 

means pardon the ill Expreſſions of Plau ſeve 

whom they had before with too much Patiene 4.0 
heard. All thoſe great Men, that from Hit w 

time of Terence, to that of Cicero, were th ſtin 

Men of Note, contributed very much towal was 

the Refining and Poliſhing of this Nation WW mig 

thongh the Roman never devoted themfelves Art 
entirely to theſe Studies, and never made bl whi 

great a Progreſs in them as the Grecians did. þ 

The Truth is, _this_ refining of the Rana wo 

Wit, did neither leſſen their Fierceneſs, n whi 

make them leſs jealous of their Glory; but 2 tar 

ie ne. this Eierceneſs in the Greeks proceeded from Luc 
riones ſer- Principle of Pride, fo did it in the Roman: fron Ron 
vitutem *atvexceſs of Courage. And this: made Cicm te, 
patipoſſunt, ſay, That other Nations were fitly qualified for S the 
Komen very, and able to undergo the Yoke ; but that 1M cy 
fy t Love of Liberty, and that Greatneſs of Soul whichi ſure 
6 phil. © requiſite in thoſe that are to command, was the pil An 
Tu regere per Character of the Romans. And the Privileg con 
__ the Roman Laws allow'd young Perſons 0 tor 


„ Tneid. leaving their Eſtates by Will to whom td 
| | | 2 EN pleas 


— 
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leasd after fourteen Years of Age, contrary 
) the Cuſtom of other Nations, is a ſufficient 
rgument, that the Love of Liberty appear'd 
Wery juſt to them, When they Authorizd it in 
d inhcic Youth by a Law. Pride was fo odious 
nd deteſtable to them, that they cou'd not 
ear it ſo much as in their Maſters. Sweetneſs 
Ind Modeſty were the ſureſt Methods of gain- 
ng their Favour ; and as they were wholly uur agror 
ven to the Labours of the Field, and to the Audios 
EF :tizues of a Camp, ſo they deteſted all thoſe cones. 
Vices which proceed from Idleneſs, and were — * 
never infected with them, till their frequent 
onverſation with the Greeks, after the taking 
of Corinth. 5 i 3 SR 
Their Orators likewiſe were leſs confin'd in 
the Diſcourſes they made to the Publick, thoſe 
erete Rules which were ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd at 
hens, being not known at Rome; and unlefs 
it was the length of their Orations, which was 
ſtinted by Pompey in his firſt Conſulſhip, there 
was no Reſtraint upon Eloquence, which 
might be any hindrance to it from uſing all its 
Arts, and ſetting all thoſe Springs on work, 
which might any way affect the Hearers. 

In fine, as there reign'd in the Roman Com- Fus ba- 
mon-wealth, a certain Air of Grandeur and Majeſy, u 
which had in it ſomething more Solid and Sub- 2 egibus | 
ſtantial rhan what was to be found at Athens, as magis, 
Lucian obſerves in his Characters; and as the m natu- 
Romans had Naturally a Love for Equity and Vir- 1 
tue, as St. Auſtin tells us; ſo were they not in Pei. cap. 
the leaſt addicted to that Levity and Inconſtap- 12. lib. 
cy of the Atbenians, which broke all the Mea- 18. 

bich vi ſures of thoſe that were to tranſact with them. 
e And in this, Demoſt benes had as much reaſon to 
r11c;:8 complain of his ill Fortune, as Cicero had 
ns uf to rejoide at his Good one, who had met with a 
the) . 2 Et People 


leas9 1 | 4 
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People inclin d to a Paſſionate moving Elo. 
quence ; from which, the Greeks receded 
with as great Abhorrence as they did, from 
any thing that was expreſly forbidden by thei: 

aw; ſo that one might give his Fancy a free 

iberty, and indulge it in a full Career, ſo x 
to Em loy the whole Extent of his Art, in 
e 3 Whereas the other being confin'd 
within the narrow Limits preſcrib'd him by the 

aws, was oblig d to make all the Art of hi; 


4 gore, conſiſt in the Force of his Reaſon, 
An 


therefore, tho this different manner of 
Speaking, gave Cicero. great Advantages over 
Demoſthenes ; yet, we cannot from hence Ra. 
tionally infer, that he deſerv'd to be Preferd 
before him. We muſt then proceed to ex 
mine, what that manner of Speaking is, which 
Ariſtotle makes the third thing neceſſary to 
Perſuaſion, before we can determine which 
of the two. had the moſt Merit. 


— — — — — 
. * 
n # . 
: 1 
Fo 
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| 07 "the Third thing neceſ ary to Perſus 


fon, which is the Manner of Speakiy 


Ad of the Art of Eloquence in gent 


ral. 


FOHO! the Perſonal Merit of the Orator, 


as well as the favourable Diſpoſition of 


the Auditor, are very l owerful Inſtruments to 
prepare the Mind for Perſuaſion,: yet the wan. 


ner of Speaking has the greateſt part in making 


that Impreſſion, and in raiſing that Commotr 
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Flo. on which Eloquence produces in the Minds 
des of Men. There is an Eloquence in the very 


Air of the Perſon, which - perſuades no leſs. 
heir chan that which conſiſts in Words. Perſuaſion 


free in general, has that admirable Art, which 
o makes ſo much noiſe in the Schools of Rheto- 
, in ncians, and which all the Declaimers make 


and fuch fair Promiſes of Teaching, tho they un- 
/ the derſtand it not themſelves. It is that won- 
" his Wl derful Secret of moving the Heart, which Rhe- 
ſons MY torick has made fo long and tedious a Search 
r of Ml after, without the leaſt Succeſs, tho attended 
over with its numerous Train of  Precepts ; and it 
R. Nis indeed what we can much eaſier conceive 
ford than expreſs. For it is not in a confus'd Heap 
er, of many Tropes and Figures, with which 
nich Books are ſo ſtuffed, nor in a Pompous Ar- 
y to raignment, Or itt a vain, empty Splendour of 
hich many extraordinary Thoughts, which ſurprize 
and dazzle us with a Glaring Luſtre, that this 
Art of Perſuaſion conſiſts. For good Senſe, 
) which is always moſt Perſuaſive, does not 
ſparkle ſo. Let us then proceed to Examine 
wherein this great Secret conſiſts. 
For the better clearing of this Point, we omnia que 
muſt obſerve, that the Spritelineſs and Vigour 4s con- 
rſus of our Natural Parts, is the Principal Ingredi- ag 4 
| king ent of that Eloquence we are in Search after; uri ducere 
WH fo that the Ground and Foundation of it, is initiun. 
gent” indeed Natural, as it is in all things which Quintil. 
are capable of being Improv'd by Art. And bnelligen- 
therefore, whoever intends to be a Maſter of #* eſt vi. 
Eloquence, muſt begin with the Study of 8 Fong 
himſelf, with Examining into his own Abi- a (ue 
ities, whether he have a Natural Genius quenque 
tor that Noble Art.; and if he can obſerve, Cic. in 
that his Inclinations tend that way, he muſt But. 
cheriſh and improve them, and let Nature 
„ guide 


* 


- 33 — 


I gu De. guide him in the whole courſe of his Study, 
liberatione For without this Precaution, all the ſteps we 
ad ſuam cu- take are falſe, by reaſon of the falſe Meaſure 
Juſque N*- we proceed upon, and the Neglect we ar 
flium om. Guilty of, in not making our Search aſte 
ne eſt revo- What Nature has prepar'd for us. 
candum. The Rule that we ought to follow, is, with 
Of. 1.1. great Application, to learn what our Natura 
Inclinations are, and then with Reſolution 

and Conſtancy, to - perſevere, in cultivating 

them, when we have diſcover d the Bent and 
Tendency of them. We ought always to fol 

low what we find our ſelves moſt inclin'd to, 

1, Eſpecially, in the Caſe before us; if our In 
un ſus elinations are not abſolutely bad. This is the 
cuique non firſt thing that Cicero adviſes us to, in his Rule; 
| vinoſa ſed about Decency ; becauſe whatſoever is no 
am Natural is Affected, and all Aﬀecation become 
of © © a real Fault. This is fo true, that we find the 
Il maxi- Air, which is ſo diſagreeable and unbecomin 


me quem. in all thoſe that go, ſpeak, gr do any thing a. 


que decet, gelle Pur : 8 
1 lh fectedly, proceeds from its being Unnatural. 


jaune Every one ought to regulate himſelf by thi 
ſuum max. Maxim, for nothing can be becoming that iz 
ime. Cic. forc'd, and what is moſt Natural, is certainly 
6. Off, the moſt becoming, So that to ſucceed in 
Tn Adi every thing we do, and in every manner q 
net omne n. Life we lead; we ought not to admit of any 
que vam thing, that is by any means Strange and 
nullam diſ- Foreign, or diſproportionable to our Genius. 
{ay wo For it is hardly credible, how much we in. 
du. Ibid. jure our ſelves by theſe talſe Methods; and 
this is one of the moſt general Cauſes of the 

Scarcity of good Orators, tho' there be Num. 

bers that apply themſelves to the Study of Elo 

quence. The greateſt part of thoſe that ſpeak 

in Publick, difatisfied with the Weaknels df 
their own Parts, ſtrive to imitate thoſe th 


| fin 
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and this hurries them into that great Incon 

enience, Which Cicero ſays, attends thoſe that nervi, id 
are ſubject to an alteration and change in their t, repug- 
Deſigns. I is impoſſible, ſays he, that any one 
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d to have better Succeſs than themſelves ; 


would ever be in à capacity of pleaſing, when be 


doubt, had never took, had it not been rais'd 


upon Demoſthenes his . Bottom, and that agree- 
ble Air, which was ſo becoming in him, teris, omir- 
would never have ſuited with Demoſthenes his 145 Tuam. 
Bravery. They both underſtood what fitted Off. 1. 
them beſt. This Genius is the Principal of 
thoſe Natural Qualities, which are abſolutely 

Neceſſary in order to the Attainment of Elo-. 


quence ; upon which I have the more enlarg'd, 
becauſe it is what is generally, either very lit- 
tle known, or very much neglected. — 
As for the other Natural Qualities, I ſhall 
not ſtop long to treat of them. They confiſt in 
a deep Underſtanding, in good found Senſe 
contracted and confirm'd by a long Exerciſe 


of Prudence and Diſcretion , whereby is 
form d a good Judgment; the Solidity © 


which will prove defective, unleſs attended 
with a clear, regular, and undiſturbd Fancy. 
For let the Underſtanding be never ſo good, 
it will miſcarry, it the Imagination be not 
fightly diſpos d; for it is that alone which ſecs 


all on Work ; and upon this account it is, . that 


it becomes of ſo great Importance. The 
Yoice, and Air of the Face, the Geſture of 
the Body, with all the Movements of the Ex- 
terior Parts, are ſo many other Natural Qua- 
lities requiſite in an Orator ; the Perfection of 
each of which, conſiſts in having. ſuch a. be- 
coming Grace, as adds a Beauty to all our out- 
wed Ae 


Nihil de cet 
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eaves the Means that Nature bas given bim, and 2 con- 

borrous from others. Ciceros Wa without euere non 
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A 


 Paceveſtra 
dixifſe li- 
ceat, primi 
Eloquenti- 
an perdi- 
diſftis.Petr, 


Eloquence, that had not the leaſt of Subſtang 


Maſters of Eloquence. 


rant. And that it was likewiſe in ſome mer 


A Compariſon of © 

Learning and Art, are no leſs neceſſary y 
Eloquence ; but theſe are acquir'd' Qualitizff 
As for the firft, tis moſt certain, that no H 
dy can have any great ſhare of Eloquene 
without it, it will prove but an empty Sounl 
uncapable of, making any Harmony, or 
producing any Effect without a good Found... 
tion of Learning. And it is upon the A. 
count of this diſorder, that the young Man it Joe: 
the Satyriſt, is ſo in a rage againſt the Decli 
mers of his time, whom he taxes with bein 
the firſt Corrupters of Eloquence ; becauſe they 
aim d at nothing but a vain, empty, flouriſhivM-nc 
way of Speaking; a ſpecious, gaudy, glarini; 


in it. This was not the way, ſays he, Hom lion 
Pindar, Plato, Thucydides, Hyperides and Demi-iful 
benes took, in order to make themſelves entinMiſcic 


This young Man's Indignation, (who ws 
indeed a Youth of much good Senſe, and ſpoke 
before thoſe that had as little, ) was up 
this Diſorder, much increas d, when a certi ron 
Doctor, a Perſon of great Experience, to aþ 
peaſe him, told him, that this. Diſorder pW Tine 
ceeded from the Profeſſors of Rhetorick, wh; i 


to allure the Youth, amus d them with the dea 


ling Splendor of Words, which deceives then or: 
with a falſe Light, and pleaſes only the IgnoWne 


ſure owing to the Parents, who by ill Educ 
tion, and by too early putting their Childret 


upon Study, render them, incapable of grealWrin 


things, while they pretend to make them mol 
accompliſh'd Orators, before they have beguipo, 
to ſpeak plain. In fine, he concludes will 


| theſe Words, which, ſhould I tranſlate, woulfiMFſſ: 


loſe all their Force, and be depriv'd of all tha 
| "> = 
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zeauty. Quod ſi paterenter laborum gradus ri, Nemo pote- 
| 1 Fuvenes Heckione ſeverd Gare? ue Ae -— ag 
Wfientie proc animos componerent, ut verba ,, 1 
fei ſtylo effoderent, ut quod vellent imitari, diu Orator:nif 
udirent, fibique nibil eſſet 12 quod pueris e om i- 
* illa N Oratio ſubiret Majeſtatis ſue = — 0 
nus. 3 1 artium 
This ſo Rational and Senſible a Diſcourſe, — 
Ioes in general point out to us the Paths we conſecutus, 
nuſt tread, in order to arrive at that Supream r. de Orat. 
Degree of Eloquence, which gains Admirati- 
hn. And it is certain, that we cannot pre- 
end to any thing that is Great and Subſtan- 
jal, unleſs we firſt ſtock our Minds with no- 
le Idex's, . unleſs we firſt lay a good Founda- 
ion of fine Conceptions, of choice and beau- 
ful” Images, which the Knowledge of the 
Sciences Will ſupply us with. This is the 
ommon and ordibard Defe& of choſe ſuperfi- 
0 walWial Orators, who think to ſupport the Weak. 
eſs of their Fancy, by the Strength of their 
xpreſſions, and who diſtinguiſh themſelves 
tom others, by clothing their poor thin Mat- 
er, their little trifling Thoughts in ſtrong 
ines, in great and magnificent Words. This 
in ſhort, what may be ſaid of thoſe Stores of 
earning, which are ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
or thoſe that would merit the Honour of be- 
ng enroll'd in the Liſt of Orators. 7 
It remains, that we ſay ſomething of Art, 
hich is indeed a Copious Subject of Diſcourſe: 
dut I ſhall not engage far in it, leſt I ſhould 
ring my ſelf under an Obligation of Writing 
a Whole Treatiſe upon Eloquence, when I am 
pon a Deſign that requires no more, than 
hat I ſhould give ſome Draughts that are moſt 
Eſſential to a juſt Compariſon. We ſhall find 
t a Matter of great difficulty, to determine 
"Ox | Pre- 
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preciſely, wherein the Sovereign Perfecdio 
of this Art conſiſts. Is it in a lofty and ſub 
lime, or in a ſtrong and forceable way of Ei 
preflion ? In a cloſe, well-compacted and cor: 
ciſe, or in a pompous and extended Dil 
courſe ? Is it a frequent uſe. of Figures, or 
plain Stile, that conſtitutes Eloquence ? Do 
it, in ſhort, conſiſt in the Art of Protagay 
and Traſymacws, who, in Plato, make the 
boaſts, that they can Perſuade to what thy 
pleaſe, or in the Natural Plaineſs of Socrat 
who really does Perſuade to what he pleaſ 
and that without the leaſt Oſtentatjon ? 
Sxentis The farther we ſearch into this Matter, ch 
Hla clemo- more difficult we ſhall ſtill find it; eſpecially 
'ribus ao: if we do but conſider that Piece of Cin 
. wherein he does ſo amply, and fo admirad 
ſupplicio enlarge himfelf gon the Puniſhment of Py 
perricids- ricides, Which had ſo wonderful an effect i 
run“ on the Minds of the People, and which ti 
Quid tam Fry l 
mne Orator himſelf, when he came to be more a 
quam ſpiri- vanc d in Years, look d upon but as one of 
rus viv? Juvenile Eſſays. The truth is, there is intli 
Orat. Amplification, ſomething too much Studie 
ſomething Forc d and far Fetch'd, beef 
that ſhows too much Art, and that ſe 
too Elaborate. It was impoſlible to 
through with a particular Detail, which woll 
be infinite, were we to remark all thoſe thing 
wherein Eloquence does not conſiſt, it wi 
be ſufficient for our Purpoſe, if we can d 
ſerve what is moſt Real and Eſſential, in 0 
der to make a true Judgment of theſe two On 
tors; for which it will be enough to eſtabli 
ſome general Maxims, upon which we mi 
form an Idea of Eloquence, in which allt 
World,. agree. Theſe, then are my Thou 
upon the Matter. „ ety 
| Rd 


| 
f 
{ 
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The moſt Eſſential Part of all things, eſpe- 
ally, of thoſe that are to Pleaſe, is a certain 
race in the doing of them; which is the 


Qtioh 
| fub-lf 
E 


con 
D. round and Original of the Agreeableneſs 
or ey entertain us with, of the Pleafure they 9,4 nf 


xcite in us. This was the Principle Roſcius Roſcio ſæpe 
roceeds upon, and this the Rule that that audis dice- 
elebrated Comedian, who was Ciceros Ma- , N 
l 22 „ n 
er for Pronunciation, often put him in mind ,, de 
f and which this Orator afterwards apply d Orat. J. 1. 
> Eloquence : That tbe moſt Eſſentia! Part of od 14. 
bis Art, conſiſts in knowing what will be moſt be- a 1 
ming; but what that is, ſays he, can neither be ee 


Q's 


agors, 

the 
t the 
ocratu 


leaſe: 
1 


T. 'W | non pot eſt. 
-ciall xpreſs d nor Taught ; tho he gives us himſelt Ibid. N 
Cine Explanation of it in his Offices, when he Pecer quod 
nit, that this Decency, thu Becoming, .# nothing Apr of 
of po” 4 Suirableneſe and juſt Agreement of our Words en poritus 
ec u d Actions to the Circamſtances of Time, Place, Oc- atatihus. 95 
ich In, and Perſons. And this is fo certainly true, Off. 7. 


at Hortenſius his way of ſpeaking in Publick cum id 


ore 08” L L 
of hich took ſo much, when he was Young, — 

s in tl eas d to pleaſe when he grew Old, becauſe it dignum eſt, 
Studies no longer ſuitable to thoſe Tears. THE 
nethinl This is the Reaſon, that Cicero, in the Idea 1 

t 5 e gives us of a true Orator, ſays, that none Iſem non 
to n ever come up to that Character, but decebar L 

h wol ole that are able to diſcern what will moſt 4em. Cic. 
e chin ecome them, and have the Art to Practice — 
it whit There is nothing that is ſo rare and un- Joguen-, 7 
can M emmon, as this Art, as he himſelf acknow- qui 4d 
in 0 ages. Without it, it is abſolutely impoffible quodcunque 
-wo0 o pleaſe, and with it, we can never fail of decebit, þ 

Ge leasing, ſays Quintilian. For this diſpoſes al tert 4e 
n ern all commodare + 
we mins as they ought to be, into their proper Orationem. 
1 att ank and Place, from whence ariſes that ad- om 
[Roup em probem, probato Eumy qui quod deceat, videbit, Ibid. Nihil tam 


et. Quintil, 


mirable 


Reile go quid deceat videre, Ibid. Nihil poteſt placere quod nan 


ol 
q- 
] 
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mirable Order and Connexion of Wards aff 
Things, which is always ſo ery pleaſing. A 
the Sovereign Perfection of this Art, conf 
not ſo much in Adorning a Diſcourſe wig 
agreeable Graces, as in knowing how to pla 

and adjuſt them, as that of Painting does i 
caſting the Light, and in placing the Objeg 
in a juſt Proportion with their Plan. Thi 

| | was Antony s and Ceſar's great Talent, as Cicm 
| | tells us in his Orator. One of which coul 
Marſhal the ſeveral parts of his Diſcourſe | 
| a General does his Army, and the other di 
poſe of them as à Painter does the Object 
his Picture. This Order thus obſerv'd, is; 
reat Advance towards Pleaſing. For nothin 
ſo diſagreeable, as the Diſproportion be 
tween the Parts of a Diſcourſe, when the uf 
rangement of the Words and Things is ill con 
triv d, when both are not plac'd in a good a 
regular Order. | ” = 
There is likewiſe, beſides this Natural As 
rangement of the Parts, which makes up th 

Diſcourſe, a certain Secret Grace in the ſpeab 

ing of things, which is not to be Expreſs'd, and 

which is altogether as neceſſary to Eloquency 
as the former; for we perſuade, as we pleal 

This Gift proceeds from a Natural Happinel 

which ſome have of giving a Turn to thel 

Thoughts, which renders them very agreeable 

A Diſcourſe may have its juſt Proportions, it 

Ornaments, and all its Beauties, and yet 10 

pleaſe, becauſe the ſubje& Matter is not i 

off with that Air, which is ſo Taking and i 

Charming. For there is a great Difference be 

tween a Grace and a Beauty. But in whi 
does this Turn, this Air conſiſt, which recom 

y mends all that the Orator ſays, and conveys! 


inſenſibly, and with an agreeable Pleaſure i" 
ö £54 ; 0 
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: Minds, and which produces ſuch wonder- Capur Ar- 
1 Effects in Eloquence ? Cicero would, fain ul. 
u us what it is, but cannot; ſo that we muſt 
turn to the former Principle we have eſta- 
Wiſhed, which is, that to obſerve what 4 moſt 
oming, is the great Eſſential of Art. One 
ay be taught to ſpeak well, but there are no 
recepts'that\can be given for the learning 

is Becoming way, which gives fuch a Turn Dicere bene 


) every thing. Happy are thoſe that have it; rat 


rin that conſiſts all Natural Eloquence, gui pruden- 
hich is vaſtly different from the Artificial. er intelli- 
The ſecond Principle which conſtitutes this O 8 
rt of Speaking well, is Thinking well upon 

e Subje& of our Diſcourſe, and in this always 

0 conſult good Senſe, the leaſt grain of which 

of more Value than all the ſuperficial Luſtre, 

e Ornaments of Rhetorick can diſplay. This 

Viſdom and Prudence, which is the Source 

nd Original of all true Eloquence, as Cicero 

ells us, includes a ſolid Judgment, and a clear 
iſcerning Faculty, to make us Invent well, 

nd Expreſs things well. There is nothing of 

greater Importance to Eloquence than this, 


ence or whatever is good Senſe, is always good 
plea WF loquence, and nothing can be truly Elo- 
pinek{Wuent, be it never fo Elegant, that is not tru- 
ther Senſe. | 


Beſides this Genius, which has the Art of | 


ns, U leaſing from the Decencies obſerv'd, and 

t rom the Solidity of good Senſe, which is ſo 

ot ſlWeceflary to Eloquence, there is alſo ſome 

and i Conduct to be us d by the Orator ; and this I 

ce be ſtabliſn as the third Principle, which con- 

Whats in ſo applying the whole Art of Rhetorick, Pars Ele- 

e com not to ſeem to uſe the leaſt Part of it. For gquentie 

ves: is impoffible to pleaſe, when we diſcover, . 

re ine Defign of doing it, and we can never _— 
0 Charm controv. 


64 A Compariſon of 
Charm when we are known to make that o 
Aim. Demoſthenes himſelf, as n an Oran 
aas he was, was never leſs agreeable, than wha 
he ſtriv d moſt to pleaſe, as. Longinus has of 
ſerved of him. For Art can never prove vl 
ceſsful,unleſs under a Diſguiſe, and the more y 
ſhow of it, the leſs we ſhall be thought 
have. Nothing can fail of Succeſs-rwith til 
\ Precaution } and yer this is a Rule, which wil 
_ Eloquenit- ſhall find to have been obſerv'd: but by fel 
pens xa becauſe it is a Matter of great difficulty i 
funt, dif- pleaſe, without ſeeming to pleafe, and tog 
mulant, pear with a negligent Air, when we are ml 

. Fir concerna: |. | 18 

44 of The laſt thing that ought to be obſervd i 
Cic. an exact Proportion between the Subject ali 
the Diſcourſe ; ſo that we neither ſpeak ( 
things Great and Sublime, in a low Stile, n 
cloathcommon and ordinary Matter in higha 
lofty Expreffions. There is nothing fo Offe 
ſive as this Diſproportion, which is a comme 
Fault in young Writers, who do often, vil 
out the leaſt Confideration, ſoar above the 
Subject when that is low, and as often fall whe 
that is high. We ought carefully to obſen 
Quama ad that Precept of the Orator, that the Grand 
rem, tanta . Diſcourſe, ought to be in Proportion tothe Gra 
44 Oratio- deur of the Subject. This Rule ought likewi 
* to be extended to thoſe Perſons to whom 1 
Cic. Orat. Addreſs our ſelves. For tis, above all thing 
very requiſite to know how to Proportion o 
Diſcourſe to the Apprehenſions of our Audit 
ry, and to guide our ſelves by their Light 
We ought to ſpeak after a different mann 
before Wiſe and Underſtanding Perſons, a 
before the Ignorant and Unlearned. This 
what Cicero and Demoſthenes both Pradic 
Upon theſe Principles, we may * 
| 5 xami 


| Demoſtheiies Fr Cicero. 


at amine the loquence of theſe two great 
Yea en 27 compare their, Characters, that ſo 
* y Obſetve the different Methods t 


ook, od accordingly determine which of 
hem 0 00 . to Raten | a 


Ft as , 


CHAP. x. 


- tif £ — 


4 Crna of. Demoſthenes « 
1 Elohuente. ig 


. i 


| TINY was of. 4  Etfolerick, 1 Milagis 
LU choly Temper ; the Heavineſs which 


roceeded, from his Melancholy, made _ 
Obſtinate and Reſolute in Whatever he ha 


indertaken ; and his Choler inſpir d him with - 
igour and Xa ivity to perform it. Tho this Io + triſti. 
['emper made him ſomewhat Chagrine, yet 4 & /e- 
t the ſame ſame time it made him Serious, e $ 

vhich contributed to, his Reputatiog: For it = vn N 
Vas 7 . his nos emper, that the, everity of Caſſio. I. 


| s de Clarif, 
a be ed, Shieh, d him 2 | 


he ex Limes od” And 
o the Power of deset two Prince had ren- 
1rd them Terrible all over Greece; yer Pe- 
wellen treated t Xs after ſuch a manner, 4 


ever. Was. any. Ping. by any Private Perſon, 
Po, had no hority, but that of. an eſta- 


Reputation, an ne Power büt that of 
Floquence E: 


He had like ile Nadir 8550 and goble 
enius for alt ene e and 2 pen gas 
Enable 


Quintil. 
I. 11. e. 3. 


him wich Reſolution towards the making hit 


to be ſenſible how very requiſite a good Pri 


ſite to his Subject, and ro make himſelf 1 


* 


2 £ Compariſon , 
enabled him to ſurmount all the Difficulties h. 
met with in his endeavours after Eloquenc i 
After he had well furniſh'd his Mind with ab 
the Knowledge that was neceſlary to his Prof 
feſſion, he applied himſelf to a certain Come. 
dian whom Photinxs Calls Neoptolemas, to lean 
the Art of Pronunciation. Quintilian calls hin 
Andronicus, and Plutarch Satyrus ; which make 
it probable, that being ſo paſſionately deſiroulif 
of ſucceeding in that Art, he made uſe of ſeri 
ral Maſters. Satyru, who was a. very good 
Declaimer, and underſtood his Art very well 
made him begin, as Platarch tells us, with 
peating ſome of Sopbocles and Euripides his Poem 
in order to Form his Voice; which when h 
had done, his Maſter repeated them after hi 
with ſo much Life and Grace, that they ſeen 
quite another thing. Upon this remarkall 
dterence in the very Pronunciation, he bega 


nunciation is to an Orator; ſince the very fan 
thing differently Pronounc'd, appear'd it ſelf 
ſtrangely different to him. 
Thus by the help of theſe Maſters; this you 
Man found great Encouragement from his G 
nius_ and Natural Inclinations, to determi 
felf Maſter of the Art of Pronunciation, 480 
principal Art in which his Eloquence conſiſe 

ud indeed, he added to his Natural Veh 
mency ſuch lively Exterior Actions, that it i 
impoſſible to hear him, wichont feeling at Wl 
very bottom of ones Soul the ſenfible Effeds! 
his Actions. Valerium Maxim tells us, that 
Had a very quick and brisk Eye, the Motid 
of which he took the Advantage of, to expi 
in his very Face whatever Action was rel 


Demoſthenes ad Cicerd. 


lence R £ | — 11 ko, Oculi, per 
th one to his Words, and fuch an Air to all his 4 , 
pw Kiens char he gain d the Admiration of all auf . 
ome. s heard 15 5 5 * 2755 8. . , nat, Fab. 
50 that Action was almoſt the Sovereign |: 21. c. 3. 
Is hin slit) in which his Eloquence conſiſted; and —_— 
make himſelf was us d to ſay that it was the firſt; am me 


65 
es i crribile,; whenever there was occation. | He I he vul- 
e his Voice ſuch an Jnflexion; and ſuch a 4 valent 


«fir cond, and third Part of it; meaning there- Demofthe- 
f ſer: , that the whale Art of Eloquence cot ed ver. uint. 


9 


Wat every; thing is to be rated according to the mas 
ich ur it 3s delivered in. But nothing can give us 
Pon better Idea of the great Advantage Denſ- 
hen e had over all other Men in chis Art of 

en the Teſtimony of his greateſt Rival. For 
ark bine, being caſt in a Suit he was engaged 


Speaking well, whatever we had to ſay, and . 11. c. 3. 


againſt Crepon, whom Demoſthenes had de- Omniaper- 


3d Pu aded, for Shame and Grief, had retir d to 2 ſum, 


f 


to repeat to them the Oration he h 
ade againſt Cteſiphon, he read it over to tien; 
5 5 don which they requeſted Jikewiſe of him 


ry fan e reve ſome of his Friends Importnni1 


ade againſt him, which be like wiſe did, and 
d it to them very diſtinctly, whereupon 


Jet them hear that which Demoſthenes hai 


„ut aguntur. 
Cic, de 
Orat. I. 1. 


ey All began to admire it ; but what. would Atigis 4d. 


nf eve done, ſays he, bad you beard bim ſpeak it ni enini, 


re 
Reh 
10 chis animating Power of Action, he had 
feds! —5 the 5 2 
that! 5 ons, ** livel) {1 D cniptions,, movi 
Moti age, and. of l 


1 Vels me, th 


8 | 
ages proper to affect an 


> expat ſtrong Impreſſions upon the Mind. In 


e, all his. Difcour 


ret, of frequent Apoſtrophes, and reitera« 
5 P | # ay wes 


by intimating his excellent way pho * 
| 1.de Orat. 


qual Force of great and noble Ex- | 


RN 
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ted Interrogations, which gave Life and Vigo 

Long. to, and animated all he ſaid, as Longinas oh 

Sect. 1. ſerves. So that we iy a affirm, that ne 

ver any Orator rais'd his Anger, Hatred, u 

dination, and indeed all his Paſſions to tui 

height as Demoſthenes did. And this, doubt 

Was the Reaſon that made Demetrias Phaler 

ay, that be Harangued, as if he bad been inſpir 

- © * - and Eratoſtbenes in Plutareb, that be ſpoke like 

Enutbaſiaſt. For he was as it were inflani 

deen de ſpoke, by the Heat of his Action, all 
the violent Tranſport of his Imagination. 

What ſhall I ſay of that ſharp Style, when 

with he ſtir d up the Minds of all the Comma 

wealth againſt Philip, without any regard to l 

Quality; of thoſe bitter Invectives he mat 

7 againft Midias, in order to render him odiq 

and obnoxious to Publick Hatred; of tho 

vehement Tranſports of Paſſion he was 

againſt Eſchines, in his Oration for Cteſpb 

ol all thoſe frequent Invocations of tlie God 

of thoſe Apoſtrophes to the Sun and & 

of thoſe Oaths by Heaven and Earth, by Fot 

tains and Rivers, according to the Maxims of. 

Religion; and of thoſe ſtrange forc'd Figurt 

and of all thoſe violent Paſſiohs, and furi 

Commrvcions, which we meet with in the ſe 

ral parts of his Diſcourſes? To all which, 

adds a Tone more Thundering than chat 

Pericles, whom he had Fropos'd for his Ini 

tion. And this Vehemency of Action, ji 

with that of Expreſſion; is what makes up 

UH Characteriof:char powerful Eloquenee; wht 

Aut qui none ever atriv dutd but Demoſthenes, as I 

nee e aſfutes us, aid of which Quintilian has 

u; eſt facies. effeffun, Hitt oft i ſhy indignir, aſperic, ini 

22 ade 3 2 1 e ee Demoſl 

lib. 6. cap: 2 Das dogg E179 935 47 57 
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| 6 ſays, that Demoſthenes made what Impr eſſio os 


ir thoſe they were already poſſeſs'd of; by making 
| 105 he of; all bis Ardour, and by ſtirring = 
- :hm Anger, Envy, or Indignation againſt thoſe 
ES. 14: bimfelf againſt ; and that this was the Prin- 
pal Art in qubich bis Eloquence conſiſted. 


phich is of no ſmall Moment in order to gain 
redit with the People, to whom all things 
eem to have a greater Degree of Probability 
f they are but well Circumſtantiated. And 


ccording to Nature, that the meereſt Fables, 
he related them, woy'd perſuade moe n 
ie Accoũnt of that ſimple plain way he deli- 
erd them in, than the moſt ſubſtantial 'Rea- 
ons, than the moſt convincing Truths alleg'd 
y others. ,-And theſe kind of Repreſentations 
ff things taken according to Nature, were 
phat he had wonderful Succeſs in 
f We are told by Dionyſias Halicarnaſſeus, that 
ü emoſt benes his Eloquence was very Artificial; 
e cou d turn and wind, and tread the moſt 
nbeaten Paths, to come to NN End 
ith the greater Security. And thus in his 
Dration about the Fleet that was order d to be 
tted out againſt the King of Perſia, by Repre- 


eet with in ſuch an Enterprize, without en- 
aging all Greece in the Deſign; he makes the 


\ccount of it, that, though he ſeems as to all 
ppearance to perſuade them to it, yet he in 
ality diſſuades them from it, as he at firſt in- 


ſo fair a Deſcription in his Iaſtitutions, where 


F biadd upon thoſe that. beard him, by inſpiring 
Im with bis own Sentiments and Paſſions, or y 


He had alſo a particular Talent in repreſent- 
np things exactly with all their Circumſtances, - 


nting to them the Difficulties they wou d. 


hole Undertaking ſo difficult, according to his 


. tended. 
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ic had ſo exquiſite an Art of Painting all things 


#robjurge- tended. And in the fame Manner, when h. 
Kennen, Tefign'd to blame the Cowardice of the 4th, 
1 ' wang, he did it by 3 to them thi 
lee i Yalour and Heroick "ARtions of their Ana 


y 4 5 
% 


3 


Spin, Luintilian, in the figth Book of his Inſtituj. 


z Helles 005, explains this Afrificial Tum, which th 
probantes Orator made uſs of to ſer rize his: Auditor 
p:jorum and of which he had his firſt Ideas rom 1b 

. oxides, in the Examples of Niciar and 4 
hid. Zanrus. Ulyian obſerves, that there were by 


few Examples of this Artihee amongſt the On 
tors 'of his as: 7 0007 GH OTH 1 


And this. it was without doubt, which gm 
Fermogenes occaſion to ſay, in his firſt Book 
Ideas, that Dewoſtbenes was very Attful in col 
cealing his Art. Ulpian ſays tlie ſame in mot 
- expreſs Words, in his Preface to the Olinthiach 

Dionyfins Halicarnaſſew particularly commend 
the excellent ordering of his Diſcourſe, wlid 
he marſhals with ſo much Art and Methol 
that he always ranks every thing in its mel 
proper Place. But although he had a moſt a 
mirable Talent at diſplaying his Reaſons to the 
beſt Advantage, and of eſtabliſhing his Arg 
ments upon firm and laſting Foundations, yt 
was he infinitely more expert at confutig 
thoſe of his Adverſaties by the ſtrength of bs 
Entbymemes, Which were ſo celebrated by i 
Antiquity. And he never appear d more pos 
erfu}, than when he was moſt powerfully a 
tack'd; as we may obſerye in his Oration i 
 Creſipbon, the Succeſs of which riſes, as to i 
Value, in proportion to the Greatneſs of th 
Merit of 'Eſchines, his Adverſary. Never wi 
any Aﬀair tranſacted by two Orators, wi 
greater Heat and Fury, or with greater App: 
ation, for they were full four Years in pt 

ä | | pariſh 
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paring their Matter. This Animoſity which 44 qued 
refounded throughout all Greece, brought toge- Judiciun 
ther from all parts a mighty Concourſe of Au- 4 
dicors to aſſiſt at this Deciſion; and to ſee a e f0fi Gr 
Tryal of Skill between theſe two Great Men, cis fadur- 
who were ſo celebrated for their Emulation, wWidenim 
But as this Vehemence was the Principal 4 "i 
Quality of this Orator, fo Photiar aſſures us, jummm 
that thoſe. Harangues he made to the People, Oratorum 
had more Force and Energy in them than u__— 
thoſe he made to the Senate ; for whatever is . 
Great and Noble in Eloquence, is ſo to Advan- & inimi- 
tage, when deliver d before a Great Affembly. ciriis in- 
le is true indeed, that the Credit he Had gain d cenſe cun- 
in the State by the Integrity of his Intentions, Cie 4e 
Authoriz d him to ſay any thipg, and to ſpeak op. gen. 
to this People with Indignation and Reſent- orat. 
ment, who were of that Temper, that they © 
muſt be preſs d to their Duty. The Sharpneſs 

this Orator us'd, and the frequent Inftances he 

gave them of his being Angry and Enrag'd at 

them, were not in the leaſt diſpleaſing to them, 

when they were once ſenſible that there was a 
neceſſity of waking them out of that Lethargy, 

into which their natural Negligence and Idle- 

neſs had led them; and Demoſthenes, that He 

might the more ſecurely manage this ſort of 

People, who were truly Proud and Haughty, 

but withal Timorous and Cowardly, made a 

great ſhow of his Zeal for the Good of the 

State upon all Emergencies. They had ac- 
cuſtom'd themſelves to bear his Invectives and 
Reproaches, oy Reaſon of the Fruit they often 

reap'd from his good Counſels. Neither was 

he himſelf Ignorant how requiſite it was ſome- 

times to appear Angry and Severe, that hg 

might be Uſeful to thoſe that heard him.” 


F 4 There 


* 10 + 4 Compariſon of 


ere was neverthelels in this Auſtere kind 

of Eloquence, a great deal of ſolid Reaſon, 
bf ſound Judgment, and good Segſe, withoit 
8 falſe Colours, without any thing that ö 
eak or ſuperficial; and his Reproaches hoy 
ſevere ſoever, were always taken in god 
part, becauſe he back d thetũ with ſuch weigh. 
1 y. Reaſons and Arguments as ck irrefiſtibſe 
is Language was the common Djale@, haviy 
nothing in it that Was far fe fetch d, ah 
ly Nice, and yet it was very Pure, and highh 
8 to the Delicacy of Taffe then pre- 
valent at Athens,” But he bad an Art of unn 
| his Language, as Plain as it was all the Lik 
| | and Vigour that cor d be; fo that he pleas d by 
Wi the Vehemence: ok his Ackion. And now that 
E may the better make our Judgment of the 
Value of his Eloquence,' we ſhall do well co Wu 
e the Effects it prodi uc d. 


F * 
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CHAP. XV. 


T be Es 7 Demgſthents his 20 
\ quence, and the Commnendations the Ar. 
cients " of = OY 


a mighty Contention amongſt them- 
faves, who "ſhou'd ſpeak moſt in Commendati- Nou 
on of this Orator ; yet 2 that any of then 

; ave produc'd in his Praiſe, ſeems to me com- 
parable to what Fudan ſays of him by the ſin: 
Mouth of Alz#antey's*Succeſfor. '- Had it mit ber 

for Demoſthenes, lays King Antipater, I had u. f 


F Jorg all the Men of Ini have had 


ken 


f 


n Athens With leſ7 "difficulty than I did Thebesz I 
| | 


in 2 
afon, - ze wir very where to oppoſe y Peſigns/5 be 
thou d by no means be ſurprix d, but wur alone more 


hat B dable. than whole. Flrers and Armies: What 


hon „% be bare dome, had he bad the Command of an 
gocl , er the Adminifration of the: Publick Reue- 
'eigh- Wes, when we found it 4 Matter of "ſuch: difficulty 
Rtible. defend bur  ſeFoer againſt The very force and power 
avirg bis Words; bidde eise Big 25 5, 


uiſſte -King Philip reflecting how terrible this Man 

ighly ond have been, had he had any Warlick a 

pre. Command, when the Thunder of his Eloquence 

rivin as ſo dreadful, ſays in the fame Place, Let uo | 

e Lie call tbe Athenians my Enemics,. for I nm none | 

&d by ve hut Demoſthenes: I & be aloe. that wages = 

har wb me, cher oppoſes my Deſigns, and fruftrares g 

F the n my: Enterprixen. And indeed, twas his Elo- ll 

ell to Nuence that join d all Greece in a League againſt | 

Ie Macedonians, that brought the Thebani into 8 
he Alliance, though they were betore'engag/d i 

a 

Nad ſent to Thebes two of his'greateſt Miniſters 


ff State, Amintas and Clearchus, to ſecure his 

ntereſt, and oppoſe the Deſigns of Demoſthenes, 

ho was there as Envoy from the Athenians, * 

So that this incomparable Perſon gave that 

rince more trouble, and more confounded his 

\ffairs by the Sole Power of his Office, than 

he Pyreum with all its Gallies, or the united  _ 
orce of all Greece. Nay, his Fame was fo z een 


o Philip; and this notwithſtanding, that Prinee | 
| f 
| 


El. 
ey 


ve had {Wreat, that as ſoon as it was known that he was fas ex tied 

them -o ſpeak in Publick, there was a great Con- Grecii p 

>ndati- Nourſe of People from the Neighbouring Parts Ferem cum | 
in ls Pp Demo- 

f them 0 hear him. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus confeſſes, e, 


e 


com- bat whenever he read one of Demoſthenes his Ora- dicftura 
y the mt, he found bimſelf ſo ſtrangely mov d, that be oft. , * 
ot ber t not himſelf, but was - wholly poſſeſs d with the = = 
had t- Pirit of that Author ; he was fully ſenſible of, and Epiſt. * | 
ken 2 ; : „ . 5 much Am. * | 
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pathji 


* 
- 
+ 


fo 


and Glory of this great Man, than what Q 
Cicerenem -tilian lays of him, That it was the Eloguenct 
quanzus eft Demoſthenes , that made Cicero an Ora 


ud ex- And this is what Cicero himſelf acknowledge 5. 
= = when he ſays, That he made it bis Engeavou Wi pre 


Inftit. follow bi, but coy d never attain to it. 
.Pemefibe- -* I mention not the Advantage Demoſtbent 
- Jem a Bain d over Fyrben the Orator, and prime M 
en nifter of State in Phils Court, whom Dial 
f a Siculus ſo much commends: Nor that Succtl 


vun efſequi- he had againſt Hyperides and Phocion, ſo adm N 
* Brut. by Pluarch ; but ſhall paſs on to thoſe Com fli 


mendations the Men of Learning have git 


„ #* ; 4 1 5 5 
this incomparable Orator. 
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> Ergtoſthenes in Plutorch fays, There i ſomething 
Divine in Demoſthenes his Eloquence. Leoſfthenes 
u Lucian, aſſures us, that Demoſthenes his Diſ- 
Courſes are the only ones that to him ſeem to 


12 


cba e any Life nd Viger in them. Theopbraſtus 
cnc: * e he thought of Demoffbencs his 


Eloquence, anſwer d, that he found 7. much Su- 
deri td the Merit 'of the Athenians. 'Poheudes 


the Adminiftratiog of the Publick Affairs, and 
his Opinion, that Demoſthenes was the Greatef o 
BED Arifitle preſenting this Great Mo 4 
of bis Genius, and the Force of his Eloqu 40 
.de bim admire bim above all other. Alexander 
che Great, call'd him the moſt Powerful. of all Ora- 


Eloquence wes enchanted, becauſe he cou d perſuade 
to what be pleas d. Menedemms in Cicero, ſays of 
him, That be had the Art 7 moving the Paſſions, 
and raifng them as he pleas d. | | 
Hermogenes in his Ideas, teſtifies of him, That 
the Character of this Qrator, was the moſt Perfect and 
Compleat of. anj. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſew ſays, 
That be ſurpaſs d in Eloquence all bis Predeceſſors, 
Succeſſors, and Cont aries. Suidas, that be ex- 
freſc d with a wonderful Force what be bad premedi- 
tated, Cicero ſearching for a 
the Idea he gives us of one, declares, that there 
« n0 Example to be found of an abſolutely perfect 


Orator bat in Demoſthenes. Valerius Maxima, 


Notion of all that xs Great in Eloquence. Longinus 
ſtiles bis Eloquence naturally Great and Sablime , 
and of the moſt confurnmate Perfettion.” Plutarch 


who liv d in Zheophraftar his time, gives this as 


Pri the G „ Luc. in 
that Prince, that the 3 — 


ts in tbe Art of Perſuaſion, and ſaid, That bi- 


rfe& Orator in 
aſſures us, that big very Name alone gives us 4 


and Quintilian have ſaid more on this Subject 
than all che reſt, . Auroniae, in his Epiſtles d 
a — 


þ6 


natural Abilities of every Man, depended upall 
the Circumſtances of tis Nativity.” I pa6 yi 


Eras. in 


Demoſt, 


. 


*%* 


0 the ſtrength of Demoſthenes his Req 
* Theſe Hi 7 85 


ſaid of him, That no ave can well ander ſtand th 
whole. Art of. bis Enthymemes' and Argum 


but 
Learning; andrbe Knowlidga.thiy Bags in Rem 
F hows. 


Subject; what hath been already ſaid, ng 
| ſuffice, to give us an Idea of the extraordinary 
Worth of this Great Man, and a juſt Eſtimaz 


WB ; 
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accompanied with more remarkable Circus 
: ſcended of a Father, that was a Perſon of very] 
time, when the Government was in its mol 


| Knowledge was came to its Eerfection, and i 
—_—_; 7, EI 2s OE .Y 


"57" A Compariſon + -. a. | 
Symmachus ſays, That never amy cou d ever amin 
3. 
ogies may be oppos d to the Inn 
ctives of Juvenal, and Sidoniwe;; who have Rolf 
proach'd Demoſthenes with the Obſcurity of ti 
Birth, as if the Faculties of'the' Soul, and th 


in ſilence the Commendations that have bea 
given him by our Modern Writers, but canm 
omit what one of the moſt6onfiderable hat 


entatim 
have made i 


according to the Advances 1 


never draw to à Concluſion, were I 
take in all that might be produce d upon ti 


b a NN i Js 7 \ N 
4 Ghrracker of Cicero r Eloggenct. 


Ever was any Perſon born in 4 0 hap 
py time for Eloquence, nor his Birt 


ſtances, than was that of Cicero. He was de 
good Quality, and came into the World at! 


flouriſhing. Condition, at a Period, 'when-ll 


N 
14 


ET: , 
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TS. Age the moſt Refin'd and Poliſh'd that ever 
. 5. Nature, which for the moſt part brings 
In her Productions at all Adventures, with- 
Int any choice of Materials, or other deſign 
an to go on in her old beaten Tract, did not 


les in what concern'd him; for ſhe never was 


bear 2 perfect and moſt accompliſh'd Orator. 
he began with adorning his Body with all 


ith furniſhing his Mind with all thoſe natural 
Qualities. that were proper to render him an 
xtraordinary Perſon. His Melancholy, which, 
Wccording to Ariſfotle, is the common Temper 
great Wits, had nothing in it that was dull 
r heavy; and what is very unuſual, there 
as never any one ſingle Perſon. that was Ma- 


Vigour and Vivacity at the ſame tim. 
He had a great Soul, a penetrating Judg- 
ent, a neat, plain, and regular, but a rich 
and fruitful Fancy, a tender Heart, a taking 
Air, a charming Delivery, a handſome Face, 
a good Voice, a pleaſing Addreſs, a command- 


ill Reſpects. Plutarab aſſures us, that he was 
ſo aimiable in his tender ears, that the Fa- 
hers of thoſe he ſtudied with, took a delight 


Learning, with which he had, with ſo much 
Cate and Labout, repleniſh'd his Mind, after 


ences, added Weight and Authority to all he 


Propos'd,: and made him ſpeak with the great: 


pſerve her Rules, did not keep to her Princi- 


Wore ſavourable to any one that was deſign d 


er of ſo much ſolid Reafon, and had ſo much 


ing Preſence, and a general Agreeableneſs in 


in ſeeing him at School. Thoſe vaſte Stores of 
Knowledge, and thoſe immenſe Treaſures of 


many. Y ears ſpent, and many Voyages under- 
taken in the purſuit of the Police Arts and Sci- 


hoſe Graces that cou'd make him lovely, and 


elt Soligity that can be imagin d. And indeed, 
> { wirhour 


_ — 2 — 
a oe. 
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ſſes YVerſarms in 


dicendi 
tecllency of his ee which admitting of — 


Quint 


I. 12. 0. 9. 


ng 
round and Foundation of which he 


ne, 
as Maſter of this fort of Eloquence in ſo | © = 


roteflion. Bratzs himſelf ſaid, That though 
Emtenfins was ſo well qualified for Eloquence, 
to vie with Cicero, or at leaſt ro oppoſe him 
any Cauſe, and upon any Affair, were it of 
e greateſt Moment, and of the higheſt Im- 
ance ; yet he, without the leaſt Contenti- 


, \ 
$6 
* 


ut $\angd- 


re. & la- 


meni at ione 
forum com- 


Orat. IF 


. | ; wou'd force Sighs and Tears from all. that ſtod 


on, moſt freely yielded to him in the Arn; 1 


6 a 
. A Compariſon of 


Peroration, becauſe it was, Cicero's Sovercigh 
Perſection to be moving, and to make Imp 1 
ſions upon the Minds of the Judges by ill 
Turns of his Eloquence-, And in this he H 
ſuch Wonderful Succeſs, that ſometimes i 


round the Bar. Theſe ſtrange Effects proce er 


ed from a ſingular Art he had; of working u 
inſinuating himſelf into the Heart through wil 
Mind; where by the force of his Reaſoninallf 
he was able to Sow thoſe Seeds from hem 


is principally owing to the Qualities of his M 


A4 nd Pronunciation, gave him a very caſie al 


thoſe ardent Motions ſprang, which he. mg 
uſe of to ſhake the Reſolutions, of all 
heard him. BE | 


That he arriy d to this, height of Perfeainll 


tural ARDS. and Diſpoſition; For he ha e 
In the ſecond. Place, the Graces of his Delite 


mittance into the Hearts of his Audience, wlll | 
findingthemlclves ſurpriz d by ſo many Cham Noc 
had not the Power to make any Keſiſtand is 
But to all theſe Natural Beauties, he lik ewf ll 
added an infinite number of Artificial ong re 
which he diſplay' d throughout his whole Di ti 
courſe, by an Eloquence embelliſh'd with aa 
the Figures and Ornaments. of Speech; in 
this is, what is one of the Brighteſt and mh 
Reſplendent parts of his Character; For ne le 
had any one Perſon in any Language ſo flu | 

a Tongue, or ſuch a command of Words. anc 
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Wiferent Characters of Plaineſs. In Ceſar a 
Naked Plaineſs, a pure Simplicity; in Petronius 
n affected one; and the third in Cicero, who 
new how to chooſe a juſt Temperament be- 
ween theſe two Extreams, in arder to com- 
tleat the Character of Expreſſion he had 
orm g, which, in my Opinion, is the moſt 
Perfect of all. Cæſar is too plain, Petronius not 
ain enough, and Cicero as he ought to be. 
or in avoiding the Barrenneſs of Ceſar, and 
he Affectation of Petronius, he knew how to 
nterweave his Ornaments, how to mix them 
ith ſuch things as were capable of receiving 
hem, and how to cut them off from ſuch as 
leſerv d them not, without ſoaring above his 
Wubje& ; as Men of little Spirits, of. mean and 
arrow Capacities, and as thoſe that come un- 
der the Character and Denomination of Juve- 
ile Writers, are us d to do; fo that the Plai- 


efs of Ciceros Diſcourſe, is more or leſs, ac- 
ording as the Subject requires. 


His Metaphors are neither too dazling, nor 
oo hard; his Diſcourſes run eaſie and natural; 
iis Connexions: neither forc'd nor far fetch d; 
all his Figures and Ornaments rang'd in their 
proper Places: His Thoughts are great, and 
tis hard to determine whether . he was more 
appy in chooſing or in exprefling them. I 
ine, he never wanted in his Expreflion any of 
hoſe Qualities that are requiſite in order to 
leaſe or affect his Audience. - 
In ſhort, he had a greater Soul, more Wit 
and Fancy, and a larger Extent of Knowledge 
han Demoſthenes, and ſucceeded better in all 


Vi he kinds of Writing. And St. Auguſtin, as Viluit ni- 
2tion is Learned as he was, never ſpeaks, but with - rents 


A , @ immortalitatem ſapientiæ concupiſcebam aſtu incredibili. "Confeſs, 
3. CAP. 40. 1 BETTIE A. 
G the 


/ 


/ 


cero Writ, upon the Love of Wiſdom, which 


bears the Title of Hortenſius; with which tha 7 


great Father was ſo affected, that every thing 


elſe appear d mean and deſpicable to him, h. 


Fo. 


' 


bi 
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ving conceiv'd a moſt incredible Ardor, a met 


dom. 


> oC) 


CHAP. XVII. 


The Effects of Ciceros Eloquence, aul 
the Commendations that have been give 


„ 


W E need not wonder then, that the Ef 
fects of ſo Accompliſh'd an Eloquenc 
were ſo wonderſul; for it was that alone, 
which without any other help, but the Virtue 
of the Orator, rais d him from a Man of n 
Note, and whoſe Anceſtors had bore no Givi 
Offices, to the higheſt pitch of Grandeur, and 
Omnia in. made him Maſter of the Common-wealth: k 
crementzs was that, by which he deſerv'd the moſt glon- 
2 — ous Title, that ever any private Perſon cout 
| ris nobiliſ hope to be honour'd with, and which all the 
ſinæ. Vel Conquerors that went before him cou d ner 
Pater. attain too: For he was call'd, the Father of 
_—_ his Country; which is the . moſt proper Title, 
tarens 2. tO ſatisſie the Ambition of a Sovereign, who 
Parens a- 5 6 
irie appel. has a Soul great enough to give him a juſt pie, 
latus , tence to an entire Maſtery over the Spirits of 
Lad, Men, by eſtabliſhing his Dominion in thei 
*, Hearts. It was in fine this Eloquence, which 
— 55 | _ eriumphd 


% 


* 
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inſatiable Eagerneſs for the Love of this Wi- i 
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u lnumpd over'C2far, even then, when he re- 

'hick urn d from Conquering Pompey; even then, 

tha hen he began to aſcend the Throne, ard be- 
thing ome Maſter of the greiteft Empite in ah © | 

5 ha- : orld. * FO 4 302% 0 . Os an 75 . 2 | 
mol For Cicero, being now come over to Czſar's' | 


Wicty, undertook the defence of his Friend 
Fgerius, who was accus'd of having born Arms = | 
gainſt Ceſar, notwithſtanding the great Ob- | 
gations he had to the contrary. Cæſar, who had 

Wircady condenin'd him in his Heart, had yet | 
great Curioſity to hear what Cicero cou d ſay | 2 
his defence, whom he had not had the op- 


ll ortunity of Hearing for a*long time, by rea- 
) © ion of his Abſence and Buſineſs in the War, 
giver hich was then juſt ended; and therefore, | 
hen ſome of his Friends wou'd have diſſua- _ | 
| ed him from it, his Anſwer was, What matter plutarch; 1 
it? Let us bear bim, for I have already enter d in Cie. | 
ne E. on a Reſolution that is not to be ſhaken. But this 
juenc Prator ſpoke ſo bravely in the defence of his 
alone, Friend, that he mov'd the Heart of Cæſar, 
Virtue g otwithſtanding all the Reſiſtance he cou'd 
of n0Whake. And Cicero, having mention'd ſome- 
o CiviliWiing to Czſar's Praiſe, that happen'd in the 
Ir, an0Watrel of Pharſalia ; that Prince found a ſud- 
th. ein and ſtrange Commiotion all over him, fo 
t gloria, as if he had been Enchanted, he let fome 
1 couliW:pers drop which he had in his Hands: In Nibil ſoles 
all tne, he cou d not reſiſt ſach powerful Charms, ebliviſci, - 
d ner! ior that ſubtle Artifice, that fine and delicate nifs injurt- 
ther a anner, which the Orator made uſe of to Lis OP 
r Titi Wonmend him; and though he had taken a 
n, wiv Reſolution before-hand, of not being over- 
uſt pte pme by the Eloquence of this powerful Ora: 
purits Cr, yet was he at laſt forcd by his Rictorick 
in = pardon Ligarius, 8 3 4 
jumpht : 


Friend Marcellus of the ſame Emperor, wh 


A Compariſon of 


I mention not a Favour like this, which c; 
cero obtain d for King Deiatarus, and for hill 


„ 


was ſo entire a Maſter of his own Reſolu; 
ons, and fo difficult to be perſuaded to ani 
thing. We need only look into the Comment 
Freigius has made, and that with wonderful 
Method, upon the Orations of Cicero, in orde 
to give an Account of the particular Succeſs of 
every one of them, to learn the Power of hi; 
Eloquence. Bur I paſs by all the many Inſtar 
ces that may be given, to haſte on to that Re iſ 
markable one of Catiliness Conſpiracy, bl 
which he acquir'd ſo much Glory. 

Lucius Sergius Catiline, was a Roman of greu 
Quality, but of a very dangerous Spirit, by 
reaſon of an intimate Union of the greatel 
Virtues, with the greateſt Vices. He ha 
great Thoughts, and vaſt Deſigns, a hardne 
and obdurate Heart, a Soul confirm'd in Impie 
ty, a ftrong and vigorous Conſtitution : H 
was temperate, very watchful, and always up 
on Action; never caſt down by adverſe Fo Wi i: 
tune, cloſe and diſſembling, by an A fﬀectat.W tc 
on of Frankneſs and Candor, ſubtle withou hi 
the leaſt appearance of Cunning, and net ve 
doing any thing without Deſign. He was L ſe 
beral of whatever he had even to Prodigality, ur 
and inſatiably Covetous of what he had no. 


S. ASH 0 oc c mm 


He had made himſelf Maſter of a fort of El. ve 


quence , proper to harangue Maleconten W 
with, and to colour over and maintain u 
moſt wicked Practices. He had an Art?" 
promoting his Enterprizes, by engaging. he 
Perſon for the conſequence of any Under» 
king ; and there was nothing that he engap( cu 
in, but he might have purſued more home, ch 
had he had but Conduct and Reſolution enoup 
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to weary out the Obſtinacy of his ill Fortune. 
For never was any Perſon more brave and da- 
who ring, and at the fame time more unfortunate 
luti. chan Catiline. | 


An Enemy of this Importance, who had en- 


an | 

* gaged all the moſt conſiderable, and indeed 
erfy | the moſt extravagant part of the Youth of Rome 
ord on his. fide, ſtarted up againſt Ciccro, at a time 


W when Pompey was engaged in along and trou- 
bleſome War, againſt the Kings of Pontus and 
Armenia. So that Rome was then unprovided 
t Re of Forces, and exhauſted of all her Wealth by 
che Luxury of the Times; and moſt Peoples 
r Minds and Affections, whom Sylla's Dictator- 
areal ſhip had late! ſhaken and diſturb'd, were till 
Unſettled and Fluctuating. 
reatel ln fo croſs a Conjuncture of Affairs as this, 
e hu did this Turbulent Seditious Fellow, having 
urdne( found all Tuſcany and great part of Lombardy 
Impic {MY inclineable to a Revolt, appear a Candidate 
for the Conſulſhip, which he put up for, in 
ys ue tbe Name and upon the Credit of Cæſar, who 
e Fo had engag'd hiniſelf in this Deſign, the more 
fectau to Countenance and Authorize him. Theſe 
vithou his Pretentions were likewiſe ſupported by ſe- 
nete veral Perſons of Quality, who declard them- 
was Li {-lves more openly than Cæſar for that Prince 
igalih, underſtood ſo well, how to behave himſelf in 
ad nd Affairs of this Nature, which were generally 
of Elo very hazardous, that he never engag'd, but 
onten when he had Numbers to engage him; but 
tain th when he ſaw ſo many already Leclar d. as took 
Art away all poſſibility of Danger to himſelf, what- 
ing bw ever happen d; fo that, tho he had a ſhare in 
Inderi: ¶¶ moſt of the ill Practices that were put in Exe- 


engazicution againſt the State in his Time, yer he 
and P 


home, choſe his fide with ſo much Caution ru- 
enough dence, that he never was ſurpriz d in any one 


" WW 3 bu; 
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86 
: of the Conſpiracies ; and this made Gate ſay o 
num ex- him, That of all thofe that bad coniriu'd any PH 
omnibus "0 2inft the State, Cæſar was the only One that cam 
Cæſarem ad of Gig oy ger ig Sig? WHha 3 * 1 
Denen. Joberly to deſtroy the Commonwealth, the only O 
dam Rem- that: endeavopr d its overthrow with 
publicam Conduct. GP 1 | 1 2 
ale. Cicero, had nothing to Oppoſe to this boni 
Gout l Cop iracy, but the Power of his Elequence | 
Jul. Cæſar Which alone brought it to nought, without i 
| ny other Succours but what were upply g bin 
from a firm undaunted Reſolution. For he. 
ying made. Lentylus and Cethegas the two chit! 
of the Conſpirators, that were then to be fount 


4 7 


in Rowe, his Priſobers, he gave Ocdegs to hanf 
them Beheaded before him. The Pebple were ſ 
ſurpriz'd at this bold Action, that by the Advice 
of Catulus, Who was then Preſident. of the &. 
nate, together With that of Cato, they decreed 
ſuch publick Honours to their Deliverer, x 
were beyond all Example. And it was upon 
. this Account, that Cicero, by his unſeign'd Zei 
and unſhaken Courage, merited that Gloriou 
Name, of the Father of his Country; which his 
ſinge-been the Proudeſt Title, with which tn 
Vanity of Emperours has been much tranſpor- 
ted, and with which their Creatures have al 
Ways flatter d and cajol'd them. After 6 
i brave an Action, upheld and maintain d by tix 
whole Force of his Eloquence, all the Pan 
was ſo diſpirited, that Catiline was fain to qui 
Foes the People beginning to be inflam d with 
Indignation againſt him. g 
2 1: And upon the account of this glorious Ad. 0 
0% Lo. On, Rome was more beholding to her Conlul 
mul, as her Deliverer, than to Romulus as ber Bui. {c 
quentam der ; ſeeing her Being fuſt Founded, was 1 b 


Moderation ani 
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Cicero ſer- thing of meer Chance, but her Preſervation, af te 
VAD. Tit., 2 * 2 © * 8 th ; f he P 
Liv in ſuch a critical juncture, was the effect of ii 
A ee, mol it 


Orion; 
ch hk 
ch the 
n{por- 
we al 
ter (0 
by the 
2 Pant) 
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: moſt Prndent and Generous Conduct that was 
erer known. The War which the Common- 


wealth engag d in againſt Antony, who by rea- 
{on of his Conſulſhip, had graſp'd the whole 


Covernment into his Hands, and the Raiſing 
of young Oda vias, were as wonderful Effects of 
Ciceros Eloquence, as the Preſervation of the 


37 


State, from the Ruine it was threatned witg 


by Cataline's Conſpiracy. - o rn red 
And indeed, in this particular, this Orator 


did more than he himſelf intended: For he 
deſign'd nothing in railing Octavia, but the 


Deſtruction of Artemy; but the great things he 
ſaid in Commendation of the Virtues of that 


young Man, plac'd him fo high in the Efteem 
and Value of the People, that it immediately 


raisd him to greater degrees of Honour, than 


ever Antony enjoy d; and that Advantage over 


Pompey, which coſt Cæſar ſo much Blood in the 
Plains of Pharſalia, was not ſo-great as that 


which Ciceros Eloquence alone gave Octaviuc 
over Antony. For this young Man had ſo much 
Diſcretion, as to make uſe of Ciceros Nomina- 
tion of him for Conſul, and of the Publick 


Employments he put him upon, as ſo many 
Steps and Advances to the Empire; a Deſign 


which Cæſar compaſs d with ſo much Difficul- 
ty, tho' he had the moſt Experiencd of the 
Romans Legions to aſſiſt him, and had the 
Command of the Forces of the greateſt part of 
the Warld, who, Inſpir'd by his Valour, might 


* 


have been put upon any Attempt, in Favour 


ofcheit- rind. „ 
The Reputation of Ciceros Eloquence was 
ſo great, when Beſtia and Metellus were Tri- 
bunes, that both of them us d their utmoſt In- 
tereſt to hinder him from ever Speaking in 
Publick, becauſe of the too great Power he had 
in Perſuading. N 


G 4 


* 


Tal 


A Compariſon of 


I ſhall not here ſtay, to tranſcribe at lengu Mind 
the Opinion of all the Men of Learning, upo e 
the Eloquence of this admirable Orator, which p 
would be very tedious, when there are none . 
but have eminenly ſignaliz d themſelves by th: f 
very Praiſes they have given of this great Man Wii; 
But I cannot omit the Teſtimony of the tw ihe: 
. firſt Cæſart, and of ſome others which are to Mic 
conſiderable to be paſsd by. Julia Cæſar, xl 
Quintilian reports, ſays, that Cicero Triumph 
iner, by Virtue of his Eloquence, than all the it 
of the Romans by their Arms, Aupuſtns in Pu 
tarch, _ that be was a very great Orator. Hr o 
zenſins aſſures us, that Ciceros chief Talent lay in MC! 
moving the Hearts of his Audience, which i; he 
the greateſt Commendation that can be give il 
pir natur an Orator. Aufidius Baſſas ſay, that his E. 
ad Reipub- quence was ſo extaordinary, that He ſeem! 
_ Lali. Born for the Safety and Preſervation of the Com 
Deledari monwealth. Titus Livius, in a Fragment of his 
ante Eum which we find in Senecas Declamations, ſays 
pauciſſimi, that never any Perſon had gain d ſo much Admirati 
mien d., on by" his Eloquente as Cicero; that be as hajy 
70 poſs, in his Works, and in the Recompence and Rewai 
niſi aut ab of them. Paterculus, that no one could be a Ms 
Illo viſum, ſter of Eloquence to Perfection, but be that had ben 
2 ; Con verſant with Cicero. Pliny, the Hiſtorian, 
derit. Hiſt. that no Body u to be compar d to bim. Quintilim, 
ES. amongſt many other Commendations of him, 
Extra om- with Which his Books: are full, declares, tha 
— _—_—_ this great Man was a Gift ſent from Heaven, n 
2 0-4 whom a age took à delight to diſplay al i 
Nat, Prof. Power, and to unfold all its Riches, and that it wut lif 
5 ſhame not to yeild, bes be Perſuaded. A 
I mention not that Famous Epigram, which u 
Catullas made in praiſe of Ciceros Eloquence, iſt 
nor what Juvenal ſays, in Commendation du 
him in his Eighth Satyr ; Martial in the 10 te 
„„ . ie a 
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Ind fifth Books of his Epigrams ; Corneline Se- 
up er, in his Poem, Pliny the younger in his 
W piſtles, and St. Ferome in his Epiſtles to Ne- 
Wi, and in many other places of his Works. 
ball paſs over in ſilence, the Elogies of Au- 
Wins Victor, Caſſiodorus, and of an infinite Num- 
der of others, who have done themſelves Im- 
nortal Honour, by the Praiſes they have given 
f this great Man. This is what J had to ſay 


ar, % 3 15 

mb particular, what I had to remark more di- 
„e M inctly, of the different Characters of the Elo- 
1 b uence of Demoſthenes and Cicero. I come now 


o draw the Comparifon between theſe two 
Tharacters, which is the Principal Deſign of 


lay in 
he whole Diſcourſe. 


ich is 
given 
8 Elo. 
ſeemi 
e Con- 


CHAP. XVII. 
{ Compariſon of the Characters of the 


two Orators. 


6 


B we pretend to decide any thing, in 


torian, clar d themſelves in Favour of either of theſe 


ntilian, 


'order to Reconcile thoſe that have de- 


8g 


two Orators, it will be very proper to eſtabliſh - 


f him, Hchis undeniable Maxim, that, tho' every thing 
s, tha hath but one Metaphyſical Truth, yet it may 
ven, have ſeveral degrees of Perfection and Good- 

all n neſs, which may conſiſt in very different Qua- 


t 1 
AI Authorize the ſeveral Reliſnes of Men, an 


liications ; and this is what may ſufficiently 


which {Wuſtify the various Judgments they make of 
uence, things. For every Perfection may have in its 
tion lind, different Degrees, and be of a large Ex- 
e third tent, but the Truth of it cannot admit of that 


and Yo + oo RRP 


| 


A Compariſon of 
..Lazitude;> which being 4 perfect Conformin 
— Apprehenſionz to the Object, muſt of oi 
V1 be ſtill and for ever the ſame. 
a 3 this Maxim be found to be true 
other things, it will prove much more oF 
- Eloquence,: which requires fo great a nun 
of different, Qualities, in order to its Perc 
gon. And chis, without doubt, was the Rt 
ſon, why Cicero makes Brutus obſerve, & ol 
tho. Gotha and: Swpizias were both Oratonj 
Perſection, yet their Talents were vaſtly i 
| - ferent. For Falpitias his Sovereign Exc | 
— lency, gonſiſted in the Force and Vehemeal 
inquit. 2 ja hd Diſscourſe, whereas that of Cotta i! 
rem? fiqui- all Sweetneſs and Gracefulneſs; whereupg 
_ . / Brutus TEARS of them 8 O the adni 
— 2 tent of Perfection for Cotta ad — 
res maxi- both of- then Agtoprpliſh'e i in their Way, tho eat 
maths. them wanted ſome conſiderable Qualification. An 


* 


alteri de 75 is what makes Cicero confeſs, That there 


t. B ty > 
fais. Bru't'3} expo ccconepliſh'd and perfed Orators, tho" thy 


bus poſſunt of very 2 Characters. Becauſe there arei 
eſſe 3 Eloquence, as in all other things, Beauties 
rs -very:different kinds. 
Ent. [bid. -- > $0:#hat, according ta this principle, we ma 
In aliis Judge between :Demoſtihenes and Cicero, withoul 
Dignitss {gives che Preference, either to one, or th 
I : — their Merit, withqut al 
Far, Ibid. «ng he. Prize to either; ſeeing both the ol 
| and cht uther, ate in their kinds Sovereignl 
Perjes:-Fi ſhall therefore remark the Diff 
renees that may be obſervd i in che Comparil 
'of:rhal8awo. great Perſons. 
As for Tnvention,: which is ; the fin of tho 
Natural Qualities that are neceſſary to an Ou 
rator, it is difficult to determine, Which 0 
een a an, ſince er both were od” 
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or it; in ſo vaſt and elevated a Degree, and in 


of extraordinary a manner. But as the Fancy 


- 
pam — ͤ ³᷑Zñnene— 
o 


* 


e. Joes the Invention all thoſe fine Turns, which „ 
true p Beautiſy and Adorn it: fo Cicero; having a 
: ſo ore pleaſant, and a more agrecable Imagina- | 
nume on, bad by conſequence a finer Invention. 

era heir Judgments ſeem to have been equally 

e lid; there is nothing to be found in chem 

e, Mat is either falſe, or built upon a wrong 


ey both equally; knew the Art of adding Elö- 
Eng aence to th ir Solidity, and ſtrictly obſerv'd i 
Emeng nat Preceꝑt 7 Ari otje, in his Rhetorick, who 


aches us, that Perſuaſion is effefted, by 70. 4 Na- 


reupaſ al rurn to the moſt common things. And theſe com- ; 


adi non things are order d by them both, in ſo excel 
ent a manner, as can admit of no Exceptions. 

ius v Their Expreſſions are proper, pure, and neat, 

each vichout the leaſt Affectation. Tho Demeſt- Proprictcs 
. by. reaſon of the Copiouſneſs of the Greek fon Cle. 
Here 


Tongue, allows himſelf a great deal of Harſh- Gitte. . 
jeſs in his Words, which Cicero avoids, who 12. c. 10. 
ceeps cloſer to the Purity of his Language. | 
uties lis way of Expreſſion is more Modeſt, accor- = 
ing to the Character of the Latine Tongue, - 
we nad the Diction of Demoſfbenes, more Elegant 
and Delicate; but the Delicacy of Cicero, is 
or either ſoft nor effeminate, as Seneca obſerves. 
zut ale ot of them are equally ſtrong and powerful 
onen the Sublime, and in that Elevated way of Di- 
ereiguoarſe, which Longinus treats of, and which he ,. 
e Diff gal e nage 4 Great Soul. 1 


| ** 1 5 8 
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npariln Their Thoughts, and Expreſſions, are Strong © 4 


nd Noble, having nothing in them that is 
of tho reeping, or that is Flat and Inſipid: And 
an Ou re always attended with a Character. peculiar —- 
o them, always accompanied with a certain 
ur of Majeſty, which fo much diſtinguiſhes Fe 247 
hem from all other Ocatorss Bur 


J2 4 Compariſon of 
But as the Genius of Cicero was more Uni 
Hal than that of Demoſthenes, and his Lear | 
of a greater Extent, and his Character m 
general; ſo had he the Advantage over hl 
of leaving no kind of Eloquence unpragidlf 
no Parts of Oratory, wherein he had nail 
ercis'd himſelf, as I obſerv'd before. 
Demoſthenes had confin'd himſelf to the Mn 
neſs of the State, and of the Bar, that is, toi 
Judiciary and Deliberative Parts of Eloquenof 
and ſcarce ever writ any thing in the Demi 
ſtrative. For the Commendations he gi 
Chabrias the General, in his Oration agailf 
Leptinus, are languid and faint, in Compal 
fon of thoſe which Cicero gave Pompey, in h 
Oration for the Manilian Law. Libaniu if 
| pretends, that the Funeral Oration upon thi 
that were kill'd at Cheronea, which is to 
found amongſt Demoſthenes his Works, is n 
his, becauſe the Style of it is roo low. He 
firms the fame of the Oration of Love, becai 
it is too Soft and Effeminate, and not agree 
ble to his ordinary Style. Dionyſtiar Halicarnaſſ 
is alſo of the ſame Opinion, who likewiſe o 
ſerves, that Demoſthenes his Periods are ve 
Euormm Round and Harmonious, and of a very rep 
Yirzures Number; in which Cicero comes not behini 
pleraſque him in my Opinion, 
pare The deſign of the Diſcourſe, the Order, D. 
eiliam, or. viſions and Arguments, and all that any vg 
- dinem di. depend upon the Invention; are much alik 
videndi, in both theſe Orators; and that, becauſe the) 
þ £4127 both had refolv'd'to follow no other Pattem 
1 but that of Nature, which is the only Rule wt 
nem, omnia muſt Govern our ſelves by in all theſe Matter 
denique if we would Succeed; and as they both Proj 


uon ian; ceeded upon the ſame Plan, fo is there but li 


Quintil. 1, tle difference to be found between them, in a 
YO. C. I. C . e „ 05 apply 6) a lation 


* 
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on to things of this Nature. Not but that | 
ear the Argumentacions of Cicero, his Logick : | 
r ms more Exact, and leſs Intricate than that 5 | 


er It 4 
racichl 
nar ff 


Demoſthenes. It is alſo probable, that the 
t of Syllogiſm, which Cicero had Studied with 
much Application from Ariſtotles Logick, 
s not ſo much in Practice in Demoſt benes his 


he By x. 


me, whoſe Argumentations being only plain i 

5, to i ichymemes, were more Natural, and more | | 
quenaMorecable to the Vehemency of his Paſſion, | 
Dem hich was very Prefling and Urgent. And 
e cis Art of deducing particular Conſequences . | 
agi om Univerſal Principles, which Ariftetle re- | 
ompaiW@ic'd into a Method, and which Freigizs has 
, in well Collected out of Cicero, is much more 
in A ſinuating, and ſuitable to his manner of | 
on th ricing. 3 | 
s to Amidſt theſe Reſemblances, theſe are the | 
„ is oilfhicf Differences to be met with between 

He i eſe two Orators. Demoſthenes always takes 

becaiWhings in a higher Tone than Cicero, and is more | 
agree aſſionate; He is likewiſe more Grave and 
rnaſaerious, he ſets about his Buſineſs refolutely, | 
viſe ond Purſues things with Courage, without | 


Are ve 


ry reg 
behin 


aving any Reſpe& of Perſons, no nor, tho' | 
ey were Crown'd Heads. As ſoon as ever 
de was got into his Office, he treated Philip 
vith Scorn and Contempt, without the leaſt 


Jer, Megard, either to his Perſon or his Crown: 

ny waß ay, he does at it were Degrade him, and 

ch alle trip him of all his Honours, that he may treat 

ſe them like a private Perſon, for he calls him The 4 
Pattem n of Macedonia. He likewiſe delights ſome- | 
Rule wilimes, out of an Auſterity of Morals, which | 
Matter vas Natural to him, to humble the Pride and 


th Pro- 
but lit 
n, in 16 

lation 


aughtineſs of the Athenians, who were ſo Jea- 
ous of their Authority. And as his Peeviffi 
Tholerick Temper was Viſible in all he me, 


| bil in illi 


20 n r 
„ 

Riger Ejus ſo did he give himſelf up ſo entirely to the in 
Oratio, ni. petuous Current of his Humiours, that it wal 
dak, but very feldom that he was Cool, and wich 
aibil lene, Out Paſſion, when he ſpoke. H Diſcourſe ii 
Sen. Cont. Rough and Harſh, and never Smooth or Moderas 
Cicero is a greater Maſter of himſelf, and ii 
all his Paſſions; he manages his Auditors 
better Advantage, and takes more gentle Mex 
fures; he has nothing that is Rude, notbia 
that is Surly and Rough, but is pleaſant p 4 
agreeable, even in his Anger and Indignatich 
and has the Art of pleaſing in whatever he 
ſpeaks. It was he that firſt made the Rom 

ſenſible of the Pleaſures of Eloquence, as lM 
farch obſerves of him in his Life, and that kneuli 

how to make that moſt delightful and pleaſan;if 

— — ß 7 
Demoſthenes diſcovers in every Reaſon tha 
preſents itſelf to him, all that is Solid and Sub. 
ſtantial in it; and has the Art of ſetting i 
forth in its full Strength and Vigour. Cicen, 
beſides this Solidity, which never efcapes hin; 
does likewiſe lay hold on all that is agreeab|: 
and engaging, and never fails of his Aim in the 
purſuit of it. The Torrent of Demoſt henes li 
Eloquence is ſo violent and rapid, his Ret 
„ „, ſonings ſo cloſe and ſo numerous, his whol 
Fe n manner of Writing, has in it a height ſo liks 
1 Rocks and Precipices, as Lon ginus expreſſes it 
U. N 2 
that it is great difficulty to follow him. Where 
as Cicero torces his Auditors to go before him; 
he ſo moves the Minds of thoſe he ſpeaks to, 
and ſo affects their Hearts by his different 
Movemenrs, that they gueſs before-hand whit 


he has next to ſay, and in a manner preven fd 
him. And when he firſt begins to ſpeak ol it 
any thing, they find which way he tends bf 5 
his Addreſs, and by the Methods he makes 7 11 
9 of 


— 
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the Heart of Man, and this was his great 
e and chief Maſter- piece. WET. 


of theſe two Orators by theit real Diffe- 
nces, we may affirm, according tomy Opini- 


> Arguments, and the Vehemence of his 


tion onunciation, was more preſſing than Cicero : 
er Cicero, by his ſoft and gentle way, by his 
on ooth inſinuating and paſſionate Movements 
S pa by all his Natural Graces, is more affecting 
knen Demoſthenes, The Greek ſtruck upon the 
alan ind, by the force of his Expreſſion, and the 
cdour and Violence of his Declaiming : The 

n than made his paſſage to the Heart, by cer- 
d Sun pleaſing and imperceptible Charms, which 


ere Natural to him, and which he had A- 
end with all the Art Eloquence is capable 


s hin . One dazled the Mind, by the Splendour 
ecable his Lights, and brought a Diſorder upon the 
in th ul, by ſurprizing the Underſtanding ; and 
nes lie Inſinuating Genius of the other, by plea- 
- Rex g and delightful Paſſages, would ſlide into 


whole e very Heart. He had an Art of entring in- 
ſo lie e the Intereſts, and of falling in with the In- 
ſſes it, Minations, Paffions and Opinions of thoſe that 
„ , et eu 
him; And in this DiftinRion, I believe, may be 
ks to und the Explication of that Paſſage of Lon- 
ferent , in his Compariſon between Demoſthenes 
4 what d Cicero, a Fragment of which is ſtill left, 
reven d which ir would not be eaſie to underſtand, 
eak of M'thout the Light of this Obſervation. For, 
ids by WF. firſt view, that Similitude of Lightning, 
Les ut ich he makes uſe of to expreſs the Elo- 


05 quence 


co let them know from whence he cömen N 
it w ; well he knew all the Springs and Turning? 


Thus, that we may diſtinguiſh the Chata- 


of the Matter, that Demoſthenes, by the im- 
| tuouſnefs of his Temper, and the Force of 


\g- 
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which de vours all things. So that Violence a 
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quence of Dembſthenes, and that of a great E 7 | 


to which he compares the e of cin 
ives us no very diſtinct Idea of the Differem 
tween their Characters. One would in 
gine, that he meant no more, than that vill 
Eloquence both of the one and the other, will 
ſo Powerful, that nothing could reſiſt it. 
Eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays he, 4 a Wk 
wind, and a Clap of Thunder, that overturn, M 
things, and that of Cicero, like 4 great 


Impetuouſneſs make up the Character of 1 

moſthenes his Eloquence; and the Progreſs d 
great Fire, which advances by Degrees, tog 
ther with the Heat and Inſinuating Vutue 
Fire, are the Principal Qualities of Ci: 
The Grecian breaks out like Thunder : Th 
Roman warms and inflames like a great Fi 
And therefore Longinus adds, that Demoſthm 
never fail'd of Succeſs, when he was to ſti 
Terror into the Minds of his Audience, andi 
work upon them, by ſtrong Repreſentation 
and violent Motions. But when it was nec 
ſary to go to the very Heart, and to Inſinua 
ones ſelf into the Mind, by all thoſe Grad 
and pleaſing Charms, which Eloquence is M 
ſtreſs of; then it was, that Ciceros Art was Ti 
umphant, and that his diffusd enlarged Di 
courſe, ſucceeded far better than Demoſf ben 
his more cloſe and conciſe Style; and the o 
is no more prevalent by the Eclat, the ſu 
prizing Strength of his Reaſons, than the othe 
is by the warming and affecting Motions | 
raiſes. | Wo 
We ſhould have learnt much more of til 
Matter from this Judicious Critick, were 
Place where he makes this Compariſon dil 
perfect and entire, but the greateſt part of ; 
2 ; 
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at Fu ot, to the no ſmall Diſſatisfaction of his In- 
ci erpreters. But however, he ſays enough to 
eren tabliſh chat Diſtinction I have made between 
d in heir manner of Writing; which I find likewiſe 


W-onformable to Plutarch's Opinion, who in his 
Wompariſon of theſe two Orarors, ſays, that 

Demofthenes is, throughout all, conciſe and c ſe, and 
very where very preſſing, without the leaſt Orna- 


lat ti 
er, N 
E 
6 or 
urns 


en of Beanty, whilſt Cicero | ſcatters. bis Graces 
at "Fn broug hout his Diſcourſe, and is every where pleaſms 
nce d agreeable. Pbiloſtratus in his Lives of the gea. 28. 
of Mophiſters, and Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus in his 


refs 0 


, tog adgment on Demoſthenes ; and Longinus pre- 
irtue q 3 that he has always ſome thing hard in 
Ciceii dis Style. „„ 
r: 1 But in thus diſtinguiſhing between the dif- 
at Fu erent Qualities of the Eloquence of theſe two 
moſt hnWDcators, we muſt come to ſome Temperament, 


to ſino ſome Agreement, and admit of a Limitation 


„ and: For Cicero, tho he was generally moving 
-ntatioWFnd affecting, could not, when it was requilite, 
as nec dd to his Natural Sweetneſs, fo much Paſſion 
[nſinvaW@nd Indignation as his Subject requir'd, or the 


e Grad 


| oft Tran{ported Spirit was capable of; as ap- 
ce is 


ears in the Orations he made againſt Verres, 


was Ii, Clodims, Vatinias, Catiline, and Antony. 

ged Dee bene likewiſe, is not ſo abſolutely given 

my be Violent and Paffionate, but that he can 
the ol 


dmetimes be as Soft and Gentle, as 1 
nd as Affecting, as we ney Sew in ſome Pat- 


the ſu 
apes of his Olynthiacs, in the 


the oti 


tions Miberty of the Rbhodians,. in the Defence. of 
__ WP'bite, and that of Creſi bon, and in the Ora- 
re of ion againſt Aidias, tho the Principal Chara- 
were er of this laſt is Vehemence. But ſeeing the : 
riſon UPenius of 8 his Nature, his Art, hixg al 
are ese of Moral, ab bis Action, ahora | | 
0 im - j 


piſtle to his Friend Ammeus, paſs the ſame ' 


ration about the 
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- moſthenes, by indulging himſelf too much i 


. 
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him to be Preſſing and Violent; and all the 
Natural Qualities of Cicero, were ſuch as mad RP” 
him pleaſe and affect; I am of Opinion, tha 
we may diſtinguiſh them by theſe two diff. 
rent ways of Writing, in which conſiſt ther 
Sovereign Perfection, and their Eſſential Cha 
racer. Andit was, without doubt, for this Re. 
ſon, as much as out of Inclination and Com 
pliance with the Natural Bent andTendency if 
his Affections, that Demoſthenes dealt more in A. 
cuſations than Cicero. For he hardly ever unde. 
took the Defence of any one, his ſevere Hy 
mour leading him to the Direct contrary. Au 
Cicero accus d but very few Perſons, for his N. 
ture was more inclin'd to Sweetneſs, to Pit, 
and Compaſſion, and it was againſt his Wil, 
whenever he accus d any Man, as he himſel 
tells us. e 

Yet Ciceros Genius being more Unive 
than that of Demoſthenes, he knew better hoy 
to turn himſelf to all things; how to Transſom 
himſelf as he pleas d, and to Act any Ch. 
Tater. He underſtood likewiſe, by a ſeen 
Art peculiar to him alone, how far to ur 
and purſue a thing, when it was requiſite 
be very Prefling ; which in my Opinion, I. 


hi 


the Bent of his Inclinations, did not obſer; 
and in which it was very eaſy to exceed. fe 
no Body delights in being continually Imp 
tun d and Preſs d, but every one is always di 
pos d to be mov'd and affected with what 
pleaſing, and to be entertain'd with what 
agreeable. And this was Ciceros great Tale! 
who always pleaſes, and by the Pleaſure | 
affects us with, inſpires into us what Sen 
ments he will. It is this agreeable Air, whid 
being diffus d, and ſpread through all he ſi 

; "IF ; a 9 ” » COM 
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Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
aſtitutes that ſweet; obliging and engaping 
Joquence, which has ſuch powerful Charms: 
hut beſides that Demeſebenes had nothing in 
Nature, that was tender and compaſſionate, 


ther was all Harſhneſs and Severity, the Laws 
Chris Country prohibited him from making 
Rev e of any thing that was moving and affecting, 
o 1 haye-before obſery'd; So that he was cold 
00 d languid in his Perorations Which are com-. 


only no more than plain Concluſions of what 
> was, about, or at beſt, but ſo many maer 
iſhes; ſo many Vows and folemn Supplicati« 
s for the Glory and Intereſt; of his Country: 
hich he made with Fervency, to give ſome 


15 Na 


5 d of Life and Vigour to the Concluſions of 
Mügg Diſcourſes. Ae al esd ei 37 2600 
vimſel „ 2 | TY 5 if 24 A A 
averll 5 b e W ph : on 4 , . 
er hol | .C HA P. XIX. SEES 0 
nsfom | he l 
y Ch e e So * Wesen kg 
| hich of the two ways of Writing is the 


& 21 


to ur} 


be in order to perſuade. 


on, 7 T will be no hard Matter, by what Lhave 
7 , remark'd upon Eloquence in general; to 
0 


d. Fa remarkable in theſe two Authors, is the moſt 
; Impob ferable. 44 <5 | ae e Alan 
vays A The Orator who perſuades moſt, is, without 
\ what e doubt, the moſt Eloquent. And being we 


Iba i rſuade but in proportion as we pleaſe, the 
t Talent of Perſuaſion being one and the ſame with 

of Pleaſing, as Quintilian obſerves; we may 
ture to affirm, that Cicero, who pleaſes more 
n Demoſthenes, ought, in this particular at 
it, to be eſteem'd more Eloquent than he: 
H 2 And 


termine, which of the two ways of Writing 


99 


A Compariſon of | 
And if there be a double Art of Perſuaſa 
one that works upon the Mind and Underſtuliſ 1 
ing, and another upon the Heart and WII 
we may proceed to examine, which is H 
moſt proper for Eloquence. . 
The Perſuaſion of the Underſtanding i; 
fected by a dazling Luſtre of much Light, ui 
by a violent Impulſe of Reaſons, which twill 
Mind cannot reſiſt. It works in a certain EW 
vated Manner, and with ſuch a Force and Vi 
lence, as ſurprizes and confounds the Facultallf 
xccording to the Obſervation of Ariforle. h 
the Perſuaſion of the Heart, is produc'dii 
thoſe Graces and pleaſing Charms, which cx 
tivate the Will, and entertain it ſo delightiul 
that it is pleas d in forſaking its own Reſolut 
ons, and in loſing its Liberty. For as th 
Underſtanding does not aſſent to any thing! 
the Evidence of Reaſon, and is guided oi 
by thoſe Lights, which are moſt illuminati 
fo neither can the Will yield it ſelf to any thin 
but what is moſt agreeable and moſt pleaſi 
It never ceaſes. to act voluntarily in ſubmitt 
its Liberty to the Pleaſure that carries it avi 
becauſe in that it follows the Bent of its on 
Inclination, which is to be pleas d. | 
It is enough, that one have ones Senſes 
due order, to be mov'd at the Heart; but ! 
one can be perſuaded in his Underſtandil 
unleſs he enjoy his Reaſon in Perfection, f 
is, is able to underſtand the Force of a Coil 
quence. So that the Orator, that makes it 
chief Buſineſs to pleaſe, in order to perſaſ 
goes a ſurer way to work than he who fi 
to do it only by Conviction, becauſe ci 
body is capable of being affected with whil 
pleafant. 7 WE ES. 
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rs without doubt for this Reaſon, that, <Quod pro- 
uaſo A the Opinion of Cicero, the Multi- 1 
clan 1c 4 Judges of Eloquence, than the 4 fis pro- 


Wü earned. For beſides that, the People are not bandum 
15 M epoſſeſt with thoſe Sentiments and Notions, Cic. in 
out which the Learned World diſpute, Brut. 


8 1 ey judge, as we may ſay, according to the 
ht, al Mi which is leſs Subject to be impos'd up- 


chan the Underſtanding, which ſuffering it 
ain it to be dazled with falſe Lights, is liable to 

ie things otherwiſe than they really are: 
aculti hereas, the Heart, which judges only ac- 


e. ording to what it feels, cannot be miſtaken ; 
luc dr dis impoſſible it ſhou'd have any impreflion 
ich ede upon it, but from what is really and 
hte ually in the very thing it ſelf it receives it 


om. Only natural and true Beauties affect 
s Mis, when falſe and apparent ones pleaſe the 
hing M nderftanding, whoſe Reliſh of things is not 
ed o pure and uncorrupted as that of the Heart. | 
11nati And this Eloquence, which works upon the cui $6r4- 
ny th oderſtanding, is no more than a bare ſimple es non do- 
lea WſtcuQion, not a true Rhetorick, like that deri, {+4 
hich Socrates mentions in Plato. And though 2 
it aug ere be ſome. Minds on which nothing will zen :ribu- 
erk but the Force of Reaſon, and which muſt iz. 
Wc convinc'd before they can be perſuaded 5 Quinti!. 


I. 2. c. 15. 


zenles et I think it not proper do be always prefling 


; an nd urging ; for certain it is, that we are more 
ſtandi iling to yield our ſelves up: to an eaſie and 


ion, "Intle, than to a fierce and haughty Conquer- 
a Cor And this is the Reaſon why Homer, who 
Wakes his Neffor a Maſter of Eloquence in 
"WccieKion, gives him Sweetneſs as the Princi- 
ho IE! Character of his Vogquencs./- © none 
id However; that Eloquence which works 
th wi pon the Underſtanding, has more glorious 
feas, than that which affects the Heart. A 
"2 Ong Heart 


Heart that is affected, is no ſuch! Subjea (i 

& © © the: Triumph of an Orator, as a convidel \d! 

0 Mind, as the Underſtanding humbled ay 

brought into Subjection; and that kind of Pei 

ſuaſion, that ſtrikes upon that, makes a mon 

laſting Impreſſion, | becauſe that Reaſon wh 

Nibil citi- gave the ſtroke, ſtill continues the ſame. 

us areſcit that which touches the Heart, vaniſhes wil! 
N 1 the Heat of that Paſſion that produc d it, be 

cauſe all things that proceed from Paſſion, a 

very tranſient. In fine, as the :Oppoſiti 

made by the Underſtanding, is overcome wit 

greater Difficulty than that Refiſtance we me 

with from the Will, ſo is Paſſion leſs poweiſi 


4 


to perſuade than Reaſon. + x 
1 Rhet. This Tempeſtuous ſort of ee eee which 
C.2? Ariſtotle ſays, cauſes trouble an onfuſion i 


our Minds, by ſubverting our Opinions, ai 
ſubduing our Reaſon, never begins ies Marche 
but with Noiſe and Tumult, its Stroaks dazl 
and ſurprize like Lightning, and ſmite lik 
Thunder; it is like thoſe Whirlwinds whid 

' overturn the talleſt Trees with as great. eaſe 4 
the low and humble Reed. Such was Demeſth 
ves his Eloquence, who had the Art of makin 
himſelf Maſter of the Minds and 'Aﬀections d 
the moſt fierce, inconſtant, and untracadk 
People, that ever was in the World. Tl 

- mutinous Populacy, jealous of the Merits of ay 
one that diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in their Common 
wealth, did ſubmit their Reaſon to that of D 
moſtbenes, who forcid! them to bend under ti 
Weight and Preſſure of ſp great and irreſiſtadk 
Power and Authority. The Truth is, tit 
Eloquence of Cicero charms the Mind, but ti 
Oratory of Demoſthenes aſtoniſhes it, the 0h 
commands our Love and Admiration , i 
ather our Fear and Obedience. After ol, a 
| 1 N | | FER Ve | 
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A u er hard to determine which is of the greateſt 
ian dyantage to an Orator. Were J to ſpeak to 

u erſons of a ſuperior Order to my ſelf, I ſhou d 
per huſe to pleaſe like Cicero; if to People of an 
mon Inferiour Rank, I ſhou'd fright them like Demo- 
bid bene. However, ſince this Diſtinction which 
oY have made between theſe two Orators, will 


ot decide the Controverſie, nor. give either 
of them the Preference; I ſhall leave the De- 


„ u ate to the Management of thoſe who have fo 


iti good an Opinion of themſelves, as to think | 
wü hemſelves able to engage in it; and only add | 
> met Word or two out of Sidonius, which does 
veridWnore particularly, and more exactly, point out 


he real Difference there is betwixt them. 


/ 
rhick MThey are in an Epiſtle to a Friend of his call'd Iſcituy ; 
ion M landian, who was Brother to Mamercws Biſhop 65 Aus- | 
, Af Vienna, where he ſays, ſpeaking of Eloquence, — | 
arch bat be is violent and paſſionate like Demoſthenes, ut Tullius. 
; dark end perſuades like Cicero. IL 3.6 4. 
e lik Before I conclude this Compariſon, I cannot 


wliaß mit the Opinion of Mounſieur De Vair, Keeper of 


eaſe he Seal; who having tranſlated into our Lan- 9 
mah uaze the Oration of Demoſthenes for Cteſiphon, 
hakin end that of Cicero for Milo; which he look d 
ons pon as the Maſter- pieces of thoſe two Orators, 
act abe vichout entring into the Diſpute about Prefe- 

Tuß ence, in which he deſit d to be excus d, ventures 
of u however to ſay, in his Diſcourſe upon Eloquence, 1 
nmovw@hat Cicero's is better proportion ' d, — more 1 
of Mitable and agreeable to our Humours and ; 
der thoWTempers, than that of Demoſthenes. I cannot 
ita ink this Critick to have been in the right in 
is, te his Matter. For beſides, that thoſe bitter and 
but true Invectives, with which the Greeks were 
ae c d to treat one another in their Accuſations, 
„  Wrtreamly wound the Sweetneſs and Civility 
all, hat is natural to our Nation; we have Hearts 

7 i „ 
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bis bold Figures, and thoſe paſſionate and an 


too tender, and too 


| agreeable with our Genius. 


may it be drawn in a leſs Compaſs. Then 


- himſelf to the Fortune of the People he ſpoke 


A Compariſon of - 
te | quiet a Senſe of thing Wil: 
than not to be affected with the moving EH 
quence of Cicero, rather than the bard and du 
Oratory of Demoſthenes, which has nothing di 
Paſſion in it, nothing that is ſoft and tender 
not to mention an infinite Number of othe 
Diſproportions, as the violent Pronunciatin 
of Demoſthenes, and his exceflive Tranſpors (iſ 


mated Apoſtrophes,and frequent Invocations d 
the Sun, Stars, Rivers, and Fountains, tog 
ther with his ſwearing by Inanimate thing 
as alſo thoſe dry and barren Reaſonings de voi 
of all the Graces and Ornaments of Art; ant 
in ſhort, his whole Manner of writing, which 
is very irreconcileable with the Taſte and Reli 
we have of things of this Nature; Cicero, being 
more according to our Palates, and mon 


I have been the longer in diſplaying thi 
Effential Differences of. theſe two Charader, 
that I might do it with the greater Exacnek, 
The Compariſon of the other Qualities of thei 
Eloquence, as it is more eaſie to be made, ſo 
appears in Demoſthenes his Art, more Care and 
Pains ; but in Ciceros more Agreeableneh; 
he allowing himſelf a larger Extent in hi 
Amplifications, and a greater Compaſs in hu 
Orations, as the Grandeur of the Theater, on 
which his Eloquence appear'd, which was tit 
Metropolis of the World, did require; When 
as Demoſthenes ſeems to have proportiand 


to. But both Demeſtbenes and Cicero, arriv'd w 
ſuch a height of Perfection, the one, in hu 
cloſe Conciſe and Compacted; and the oth; WP 
in his Extended and Diffus d way of —_—_ 
: | — tha 
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mour was all in diſorder. The Roman was oi 
a very perſonable Preſence, he had a com 
Face, and a good clear loud Voice. The 6,8 
cian was not diſagreeable in Perſon, but H 
Heat and Violence of his Action, made up ff 
the want of all other Exterior Qualities. Ty— 
Truth is, he ſpake with more Life and Vigoy 
and Cicero with more Sweetnefs and Grag 
In fine, though according to the Principles a 
Eloquence, I eftabliſh'd- before I enter'd upn 
the Diſtinction of, their two Characters; I fn 
that Demoſthenes his Air in general, is mon 
/ Majeſtick than that of Cicero; and that Cicmi 
is more pleaſing than that of Demoſthenes zyett 
we conſider the Circumſtances of Time, Pe 
ſons and Affairs, we cannot but  conclud 
that both theſe Orators were moſt perfedj 
Accompliſh'd, each in his kind; and thati 
was utterly impoſſible they ſhou'd have ben 
ſuch Maſters of their Art, but upon the Ac 
count of the different ways they took, as mel 
ſuitable with the Temper and Diſpoſitiond 
Orationis their Auditory. This was their peculiar Exct 
differenti- lency, and the great Advantage of their Ee 
2 quence was founded upon a perfect and ei 
— & a. tire Knowledge, which they had of the Hs 
Jientium mours of the People with whom they treated 
naturæ vi- and upon the Art they had of 3 
Gay themſelves to their Genius; fo that one wot 
J. 12. c. 9. 


imagine that Rome and Cicero, and that Ata 
and Demoſtbenes, were made for one another Y. 
and that never any third Perſon arri v d to tu 
Sovereign Degree of Perfection, to wid 
theſe two great Men were advanc d. But ſs 
ing the two different ways they took, do cob 
ſtitute two different kinds of Eloquence, if 
ſhall leave it to thoſe that better underſt 
theſe things, to decide which of the two * 
© Aa, es ns mok 
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oft Preferable. -- Yet to make a fuller Ecclair- 


v2 00 -Tement of this Matter, I ſhall proceed to 


"mel 


ec rplain the remaining Difficulties upon this 
t M Pobj ect. 20 
up fa ins 


* 


— 
120u | j 
— MAT. AS. 

les 
* 1 Reſolution of ſome remaining Dipicul- 

mu ties, by way of Concluſion to this Diſ- 
Ciceni o e. | 5 Wy $03; 4 | 

Jail f of | | hy > | 
* H E firſt Difficulty that preſents it ſelf in 
rfedh this Compariſon, is a certain, Paſſage in 

thai intilian, whole Suffrage is very conſiderable 
> ben n this Caſe, which he had ſo diligently exa- 
he uind into. For ſeeing, he pretends that De- 
15 wal benes was the Model, by which Cicero was 
tion orm d; he ſeems to give the former, a great 
Exc Advantage over the latter. Theſe are his ex- 
ir Eo press Words: Cicero muſt yield ro Demoſthe- cedendum 
ind et es, who was the Original, from whence was copi- vero in hog 
he HFS this moſ perfect and, accompliſh'd Piece. The = — 
reared Truth is, this Commendation of Demoſthenes is fait, G 
odarin o glorious, that Ido not know, but that Quin- Ciceronem, : 


ian has ſaid more than he thought. For this 2#4nt=s 
ritick, after. having exalted Cicero above all f "5: 
Drators, ſeems by this Criticiſm, very much to fecit. ny 
lebaſe him, and place him in a Rank below L. 10. c. 1. 
Demoſthenes. I can ſcarce be perſuaded, that Inſt. 


iter the Obſervations we have made, all Peo- 


do co le will agree in his Opinion; I ſay, I can 
ence, arce believe, that this Orator, who was the 
lerftanl-racle of Rome, the Miſtreſs of the World, 


nd who nęver open'd his Mouth, but to ſur- 
. 1 1 prize 
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| prize with all his Charms, and to enſlave h 
moſt free People that ever was; that this wor I 
derful Genius of his Age, this Prodigy of ty 
time, for the Extent and Univerſality of his AM 
lities, and for the Penetration of his Diſcernim 
Faculties, ought in the leaſt to yield to Dem Will 

ſthenes, upon the Account that he was ti 
Model. 5 me 
For if Demoſthenes himſelf, has out-done „ 
ricles, in Lucian s Opinion, though he took hin 
fer his Pattern; if he has effac'd the Glory IR” 
Thucydides, of whom he was ſo exact an Imit WW" 
tor, as the Orator Ulpian his moſt faithful Ip 
terpreter relates; what ſhou'd hinder us fron 
believing, but that Cicero has at leaſt equall{ 
| Demoſthenes ? hath not Ariſtetle, ſurpaſs'd Play] 
though Plato, was the Model of Ariforle ? Dil 
not that great Artiſt in Painting, Raphact Sanz 
quite obſcure the Reputation of P. Peruſins, 
who was his Maſter ? And do we not find by 
daily Obſervation, that Perſons of extraordi 
nary Parts, do in all Arts and Sciences, far ei. 
ceed thoſe from whom they receiv d their fil 

eo + is 

But Cicero, does not diſown, but that hi 
propos d to himſelf Demoſthenes for his Patteri, 
—— cou d never arrive to that Perfection ht 
ſtrove to imitate in him. This is what I t 
not deny, for this great Man, as he was ſome 
thing Vain, ſo he had ſometimes ſome fits d Fl 
5 lodeſty, but they laſted not long; as appear 
Aue e on this occaſion. For in another place, be 
Roroſß 2 expreſſes his Diſguſt, as much againſt Demofts 
Cones :- nes; when he declares, that he is not ſatisfied 
Ie Demo. With him. And beſides, he propos d Demofi 
benen. mes for his Imitation, only upon the Account 
: of that Force and Vehemence, which he 0 
admires in this great Man g and which, dt 


Truk 


= 
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acm is be did hardly ever arrive to. Nei- 
ber do I know, whether he ever deſid it or 
Wo ; ſor thoſe that can Charm, and be Agreea- 
o be Terrible and Violent as often as they can. 
ut Quintilian decides this Matter, in faying, viderur 
hat Cicero was powerful like Demoſthenes, Co- Czcero vim 
lite Plato, and Pleaſing like Iſocrates. irie 
The ſecond Difficulty we meet with, is an 21g, Ct. 
Expreflion in Longinzs, concerning Demoſthe- am Plato. 
166; which perhaps, the Abettors of this great nis, Jucun- 
Man will not ſo well approve of; Longines, in ee 
he Compariſon he makes between Hyperides 3 
and Demoſthenes, ſays, That Demoſthenes under---r 
ſtood not the Tempers of Men ſo well, as to 
be Maſter of the Art of moving the Paſſions, 
in which Eloquence makes the greateſt Figure, 
ind diſplays it ſelf in its full Power. The 
Truth is, we cannot but agree with him in 
this, that he was not very well acquainted with 
the different Motions of the Soul, nor with 
chat Morality of the Heart, which Ariftorle 
explains in his Rhetorick, a Book Demoſtbenes 
never ſaw ; whatever Lucian, as exact as he 
Ipretends to be, and Aulus Gellizs, who is no 
inconſiderable Author, may urge to the con- 
trary. For it is evident, that Ariſtotle writ not 
that Book, till he was pretty well advancd in 
Years; and after having ſtudied under Plato 
above twenty Years, without declaring himſelf 
on the fide of any of thoſe Secs of Philoſo- 
phers, which were then in vogue at Athens, 
and without ever ſo much as Teaching. 
It is likewiſe no leſs Evident, that Pemoſt he- 
nes ſpoke all his moſt conſiderable Orations be- 
fore Lyſimachides was Pretor, and that Ariſtotle 
writ his Books of \Rhetorick ſome time after. 
Nay, he does there make ſome kind of yn 
| g | re& 


| f le when they pleaſe, are not ſo much inclin d 1 | 


Anu 
res din. 
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which the Orator ſpoke Nine Years after th 


Alexander commanded  Atifotlei to let no ont 


that he might reſerve entirely to himſelf alone, 


der, that Demoſthenes, in the Opinion of Lang 


that perſect Knowledge he had in things of thi 


cepts of his Rhetorick from the Practice ol 


There would have been ſome Pretence for thi 


- 


A Compariſon'bf - | 


res mention. of the Oration for Cre/ipbvn, aſi 
theſe. Words, as. to rhe Matter of Demoſthenes, i 


Cberſontſian War, Eight after the Death of 
lip, and about the time of the Victory which 
Alexander won at Arbela. This is the Opinio 
of Dionyſia Halicarnaſſeas, in his Epiſtle to Am 
meus ; and the Reputation this Author hat 
of being a very exact and careful Chronole. iſ 
ger, does render his Suffrage much more con 
ſiderable: And Diopenes:Lgertivs obſerves, thu 


ſee his Books of Rhetorick, beſides: himſel 


the enjoyment of fo great àa Treaſure; Plutard Ml 
relates the very ſame thing 
Se then, we have no great Reaſon to won: 


nus, was no better vers d in the Knowledge d 
the Manners and Tempers of Men, ſeeing he 
could not come to the Sight of that Treatik 
Ariſtotle has made of them in his Rhetorick, in 
which he has very exactly explain d the Wo 
Myſtery. And in this, Cicero had a very great 
Advantage over Demoſthenes, for he drew al 


Nature, from this great Source and Original, 
I ſhall not ſtay to Examine the Reaſons, why 
ſome pretend, that Ariſtotle deriv'd- the Pre 


Demoſthenes, becauſe they have no Foundation, 


Conjecture, had Demoſthenes been the only Or- 
tor Ariſtotle had heard, but he was an Auditor 
of Hyperides, Demades, Lycias, Phocion, Eſcbines, 
Python, and ſeveral others. He had likewiſe 
ſome Acquaintance with Iſeus and 1ſocrate;; 
not to mention Plato, whom he had enge 
9 N | earche 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 


I cched into. From all theſe great Models, 
d from the Reflections he had made on them 
Wnſclf, he drew that admirable Plan of Rheto- 
Wk, which he has left us, and which ought ra- 
Wer to be Meditated upon, than read like his 
her Works. For it is an invaluable Trea- 
re, which to ſearch deep into, will be found 
be the beſt Advice upon all accounts, for 
Woſe that are to ſpeak in Publick. But as it 
very probable, that Cicero underſtood the 
Weart of Men better than Demoſthenes, having 


pmpenſation for that Diſadvantage, Demoſt- 


d the Neighbouring Nations, than Cicero did 
Wat of all the Allies of the Empire. The Am- 


any dark Deſigns, and ſecret Practices, had 
ken up for a long time, the whole Thoughts 
Demoſthenes, for this he made his particular 
udy, and his only Employment; this he 
olutely. ſet himſelf upon, and the perfect 
1 8 ns he had of the violent Proceedings 


chat Prince, gave him an opportunity of 


owing to the beſt, Advantage, how every 
lation had a particular Intereſt in Oppoſing 
nanimouſly the growing Greatneſs of the 
laughty Macedonian. And this did exceeding- 
recommend his Eloquence, and that upon 


nations he made of the Publick Good, and 
f thoſe frequent Reaſonings drawn from Po- 
ticks, with which.moſt of his Diſcourſes a- 
ound, and which are ſo effectual in his Ora- 
ons, the Subjects of which, are always either 
reat in themſelves, or made ſo by a peculiar 
rt he had, of bringing into his Harangues 
Affairs of che greateſt Importance. So _ 

| | | that 


nes underſtood better the Intereſt of his own, 


tion of Philip, which divided all Greece, by 


e Account of thoſe Great and Noble Repre- 
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arnt that Art fo well from Arifotle ;; ſo in 


112 4 Comptiſen of _ 
Non — of that Power and Weight, that Force and A F 
ram graci. BY» which Quintiliam ſeems to aſcribe to "ol 
les, ſumus Romans, above the Greeks, to whom he yeilli* 
, fortiores : the Preference, -as to che Graces and Bong = 

ſubrilirate of Writing, is not in my Opinion to be unde : 
ms ſtood of Demoſthenes and Cb in particular, M 
of the Genius of the People in general, andi 
. = ao! the Excellencies of both Languages. Ford 15 
Greek Tongue is more delightful and ple: 
and the Latine more grave and ſerious. 
The laſt Difficuky would be, to give ſatis 
ction to the Criticks, by drawing a Parallelh 
teen the beſt Paſſages i in Demoſthenes his On 
tions, and thoſe in Ciceros, which would i 
deed, be agoing to the Bottom of the Matt 
in Diſpute, and Purſuing the Compariſon 4 
far as it will. go: but to this there are thr 
Objections. Firſt, that there is nothing ma 
difficult, than to agree upon which are the be 
Paſſages i in theſe two Orators; the Palate: 
the Men'of Judgment, being 10 vaſtly ci I 
rent in things of this Nature, Secondly, t 
were we agreed upon theſe Places, yet, the 
muſt either be Tranſlated into our Languag 
that the Compariſon may be Juſt, or elſe n 
main ĩn their own, from both which, man; ä 
conveniencies would ariſe. 
For as every Language hath a particili 
Character, and certain Beanties peculiar to 
ſelf, which cannot po e er expreſs d in a 
other, it would be an Undertaking of no fm! 
Di ulty to do Juſtice to both Languages, | 
icular Tranſlation ; and it would be! 
k than a Degradation to the Grandeur 
Demoſt benes and Cicero, to Tranſlate them in 
Modern Language. 2 ; 
y, It may be replied, that Lipfuu, | 
ee places of his Works, hath — mad 


/ 


= > 
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cauty 0 loquence, but neither of them wich amy ſuc | 
"WS, for the Reaſons above- mention e. 
$0 that it would not only be an Argument 


4 thing of no Uſe or Advantage, to venture 
Won the like Attempt, after the Miſcarriage of 

o ſuch eminent Men. For thoſe Paſlages 
nnot be taken out from the reſt of the Diſ- 
urſe, without being ſpoil'd of their greateſt 
W-autics, which generally conſiſt only in the 
act Proportion they bear in the other Parts; 
ought to be in a Diſcourſe as in a Pile of 
uildings ; the Majeſty and Grandeur, and 


elbe 
15 On 
uld i 
Matte 


irable Paſſage of Demoſthenes, in his Oration 


GOES. c:.fpbon, which is ſo extol'd by all the great 
ly, A laſters of Eloquence ; where he ſays, No, it 
t, r ſo, J ſwear by the Aſhes and Manes of thoſe 


is and of Marathon, &c. Where the Ora- 
r diſplays all that is Great and Glorious in 
loquence, in its full Luſtre, and which in- 


in wr © admirable, if ic be ell confder d. 
= ut it is quite another thing, when taken from 


d omparifor of the moſt admit d Paſſages. in 
cc wo Authors, and that Father Cauſinws 
Je likewiſe done the ſame inf his Parallel of 


auty of which, conſiſts in a general Uni- 


rmity. N FLOW C13” £3731 ; MX 
The truth of this will appear from that ad- 


ave Men, that were kill d at the Battel of Sala- 


. ALAS Stearns nn FA > AGES Bod en 4 AE «OG +-"9t- 


great Imprudence and Indiſcretion, but al- 


ui proper place, and view d without regard to 
hat goes before, for the Beauty of it conſiſts 


apes, N a dependance upon the other parts and in 
id be id Proportion: to the reſt. The fame may 
n ſr laid of that/Paſlage in Cicero, which Quinti- 


ſo much commends in the Oration for 
%; Vos Albani Tumuli atque luci, vos inquam 
lo, atque obteftar : woſque. Albanorum obrutas 


e, & c. andthe like Judgment may we form 


of 


— - —— — OI — NNN, t — 


e — — — — — — as... 


4 Compariſon ß 


of ſeveral other places in this Qrator. Bu 
thoſe that have the Curioſity to draw the Com 
pariſon, may be ſatisfied in Oppoſing Dem 
fthenes his Philippics to Ciceros: for the Subjea WI 
and the Method, in which they treat of it, an 
much the fame ; ſo that they can in no reſpet ſi 
be better compar d. nter 
And in order to form an exact Judgmen 
between theſe two Orators, it may be enough 
obſerve the moſt Eſſential parts of they 
Tharacters, without deſcending to a long and 
tedious Re- ſearch, which is altogether Foreig 
to my Deſign, For it was not my Purpoſe u 
Write for the ſatisſaction of Pedants and Gtam 
marians, who love to Examine things with; 
Critical Nicety, and Spin them out to thi 
' fineſt Thread, in which they make themſelm 
ridiculous. And tis very probable, they wil 
be the only Perſons, that will think this Ma. 
ter not ſufficiently clear d. But, hawever | 
may venture to aſſure my ſelf, -that Men d 
Learning will be of another Opinion, at 
judge, that I have faid enough to furniſh ot 
a Scheme or Model, by which any one my 
be able to make an Eſtimate of the reſt. 
To conclude; as I am far from being i 
vain, as to Value my ſelf upon the Refiedia 
1 have made upon thefe two Orators, fo 
would by no means conceal the Authors fot 
whence I gather d them, becauſe it may ſlan 
ſome Authority upon them. I acknowlech 
therefore, that I have Advanc'd nothing int 
lation to Demoſthenes, but what Lreceiv d fo 
the moſt Learned Writers of Antiquity, ui 
knew him beſt, ſuch as were, amongſt mat 
"others, Dionyſins NHalicarnaſſeas, Hermogenes, | 
karcb, Longines, Lucian „Cicero, Quintilian, I 
Pboriur. As for Cicero, tho I may pretend 


Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
| patticular Acquaintance with him my ſelf, 


Jet 1 choſe rather to rely. on the 

| mas Pheereh, LQuintilian, Lenginus, and the 
Wiſtorians of his own Time, than to my own 
W-niments of the Matter. As what I have 
vid of theſe great Men, is not without ſome 
oundation, fo I am willing to perſuade my 
if, that by theſe Qbſgrvabiqns, I may po 

ly have contributed to their being known al- 
r another manner, than they uſually are. 
nd it may be, this Diſcouſe will not be un- 
rviceable to thoſe that have a Love and Affe- 
tion for Eloquence, in order to re- imprint 
pon their Minds, the Idea of this Noble Art, 
om the Impreſſions that may be taken from 
e greateſt Characters of it that ever were; 
d it may be of ſignal Uſe and Advantage 
d be now and then thus reminded, that ws 
tay frame our ſelves after ſuch Great and No- 
le Patterns. Some may alſo diſcover porhaps, 
om this Diſcourſe, the direct Paths that lea 
the Attainment of Eloquence, by treading 
theſe, thoſe great Men have already gone 


ow, who are the Demoſf benes s and the Cice» 


1; and the Portraictures I have given of them, 
ay prove the Criterions, by Which we may 
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e the Value of the two Poems of Bo 
mer and Virgil. 


XF all the Performances Man is & 
k pable % an Epick Poem is, beyoil 
diſpute, the mo perfect and Accom 
pliſh'd ; in regard, that it invols 
lencies of all others. This is ti 
general Opinion, of all the Men of Learnint 
Ariſt. Po- though Arifotle, gives the Preference to In 
et. C. 26. gedy ; becauſe, the Parts of it are of ald 
Extent, and bearing a more juſt and limit 
Proportion, it excites a leſs languiſhing Pls 

ſure. However, notwithſtanding this, it m 

Be affirm'd, that thoſe other Advantages, i 

Which an Heoick Poem exceeds a Dramati 

are ſo conſiderable, and ſo univerſally ackno# 
ledged to be ſuch, that there is no Perſon bd 
10 | hs 


* | 5 
* 
= G N 
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Homer and Virgil. 
hat is convinc'd, that it is the moſt excellgnt 
d moſt tranſcendent Piece of all Humane 
Productions. So that the Poems of Homer 
d 77g, being, by the Conſent of all Ages, 
e moſt perfect that ever appear d in that kind 
Wc Writing ; to judge which ought to have 

De Preference of the other two, is, in my Opi- 
oon, to decide the moſt important Queſtion 
lat can be adyanc'd in Matters of Learning, 
d peremptorily to determine, which is he 
Woſt Sublime and moſt Perfect. For none 1 maęni 
et ever equall d the ſublime and loſry Genius # viri, 
{ theſe two great Men. And, if we may ie 
el 
U 


2 7 


upon the Opinion. of .Quiniliav, the molt Znulaie.. 
Wudicious of all the Criticks, there is nothing ne, quod. 
omparable to Homer and Virgil. Having given #7 non 


Character of Homer, after the moſt exact poteſt = 


e moſt enlarg d Faculties and ſublime Parts, L. 10. c. I. 
ne of the moſt exalted Soul, can comprehend Inſtic. 
Wis Merit. He ſays ſtill more than all this, in 
rie of Virgil, 38 WE 
This is likewiſe the Judgment of one of the Po, 10 
oft Learned Criticks of theſe later Ages, who gin 2 
iles theſe two Authors, the two Generals and ces, —.— | 
werejgns of all the Sciences: Not to menti- ru& 7ir- 


n.the great Approbation, they have met with £77. | 


om two of the moſt Learned and moſt Judi- przf. in 
lis is 0s Princes that ever were. For Alexander, perf. 
arnin WP do juſt Honours, to Hamer s Liad, plac d it 


mongſt his Jewels, in that rich and admirable 

ibinet of Daria s, which he found amongſt 4 fretie · 
e dpoils aſter the Defeat, ſaying, that he fm | 
bud not. think of a more proper Repoſitory 2 
Ir a work ſo Valuable, ſor a Piece the moſt quam a. 
1 19 ever the Wit of Man cond 1 75 
re. And | Auguſtus gave 2 remarkable In- 4 
NT J 


13 


5 


118 4 Compariſon of 
_ fog the «£neid above all other 'things, by dh 
Impatience he ſhow'd, and the Uneafineſ; h 
was under of ſeeing it while Virgil Was alin 
and by the Care he took of it after his deaf 
Bur hor to inſiſt, I ſay, upon the Authority o i 
theſe two Great and Learned Princes, it hy 
Qui Ho- be affirm' d, that thers were never any tb 
— Perſons: of equal Merit celebrated with mot 
u i general Applauſe, chan theſe two great Getii 
A optari have ever been; and there has not beenknowi, 
| quidquem ever ſimee their firſt Appearance in the Wor 
x dcn heeft, throughout that whole Traxt of time, any ons 
Fauae Perſon that has dard Diſpute their Mett, 


ſud fruen-. Wittibut doing great diſhondur to himſelf, ant 
Kt. de n Weakneſs and Ignotane. 
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After what manner we ought to confur 
_ "theſe two Poems, in order to make « 


4 


© right Judgment f then. 
barge 46 74 eil e 6 3 


N examining” the Poems of Homer and Ji 
1 2% I ſhall not ſpend any time in fpeakiny 
_ © of rheir Perſons, and the Circumſtances 0 

22 „ their Lives, becauſe we know little or nothin 

3 B rf 0 1 - un 5 erty, — r. 
a Doch took a Voyage into gt, to ſtudy the Sciet. 
pr - vel ces under that People - Sho Ws the ff 

: ” Maſters of Leatning in the World, as Dioar 
Homerum, Siculus aſſures us, in the firſt Book of his Hiſt 

ry. Appion brags in Pliny, that he had, by 


qua patria 


Ante, card up the Gholf of "Her © 


* 
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Homer and Vitgil. 


W be :nformi'd, what Country he was of. But in 
vin, for. we are ſtill in doubt as to that point. 
However, I may venture to ſay, that of all 


Maſter; and the firſt Model of Learned Men. 
He was both I ſme and an Orator, 
giring us both the Precepts of Philoſophy and 
Eloquence. We cannot learn who were his 
Parents, what his Country, where he Studied, 
or where he Liv'd : There is nothing in all 
reſpefts ſo great a Myſtery, as this great Man. 
The: Philoſophy which Plato has given us, in 
his Treatiſe upon the Soul, which is his beſt 
Piece, was not ſo much taken from the efigyp- 
tians, as Famblicus and Porphyry pretend, as from 
Hamer; we have no Author fo Ancient as this 
Poet, except only Moſes, He has been ſo Mo- 


try, or the Times he liv d in; a piece of Juſtice 


tedit. As for Virgil, we have learnt' ſome- 
what more of him we know that being a Per- 
ſon of mean Birth, he wrought himſelf- into 


Court. We cannot but read his Life in Serwi- 
x, and his other Commentators ; ſo, that I 
ſhall now confine my ſelf to the Poems of theſe 


n 


the Wiſe and Learned Men of Anquity, Homer 
one, ſeems to me the moſt Admirable; and 
the moſt: Incomprehenſible. He was the firſt 


deſt, as to ſay nothing of himſelf, of his Coun- 


ſo due to ones ſelf, that no one elſe ever omit- 


Favour with Aupuſtas, to whom he made his 


wo great Authors, for tis from their Works, 
chat the Compariſon is to be made. 

ers Amongſt the Learned of theſe later Ages, 
eb chat have pretended to give their Opinion up- 
fon the Poems of Homer and Virgil, and tp draw 
the Parellel between them; the moſt. conſide- 
t BY fable are, Macrobias, Faline Scaliger, and Ful- 
Evi Urn. But as they have examin'd thoſe 
b Pieces meerly as Grammarians, ſo they have. 


8 fail 
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fccial Parts only, without giving themſelves ir 


 Cherilh'd in Favour of Homer, hath perſedy make 


fall d in a right Judgment of them, by makiy 


Learned from paſſing a right Judgment upa wo 


pretenſions to a Share in the Glory of bei 


trouble of ſeatching-to the Bottom. This De Mio nc 


their 2 85 upon the exterior and ſupe: 
fault, hath, in a great meaſure, hindred th erva 


them; and the Prejudice they conceiv'd ar 


farprizd'and confounded all thoſe: that maj 


thought Learned. For it is very well : knows, own 
that thoſe that affect the Reputation of Mend aid, 
Learning, look upon the declaring their On. our 


nion in Favour of Homer, and giving him the 


Preference to Virgil, as a great piece of Honou more 
done to themſeſves, and what is enough u chat 
make them conſiderable in the World; becau Mare 
a Judgment like this, argues them to be Ma Ref 


of Senſe. Arid as there is indeed requird Hare r 
more profound Knowledge of things, a great and 
ter ſhare of Learning, in order to Form a judę¶ chat 


J 


n einde 
This is a Prejudice a Man ought to take 
great care to rid himſelf well of, let his Pan 


themſelves think they are not, which is aſſun- 
the Mind of the Liberty of Judgihg impartial!) 


-,  _ order to make a true Judgment. This is the 
. Courſe.I defign to take, to prevent all * 


ment of Homer, than of Virgil; ſo: Men think N Orat 
themſelves more diſtinguiſh*dfrom the comma ¶ N nom 
Sort, and that they have given the World: 
true Taſte of their Parts and Abilities, h 
giving the Preference to the one before the 


e what they will; becauſe, ſometimes Peopł lh mor: 
are better able to Judge of things, when the 


ing to themſelves an Authority they have 10 
Title to. For Preſumption commonly deprive 


and with that Indifference, that is requiſite in ¶ out 


Homer and Virgil. 

ge in the Liberty I ſhall uſe of Judging upon 
m Examination, of what will occur on this 
Subjet. And here I declare, that I pretend 
o no more than barely to give you my Ob- 
-ryations and Remarks upon the Poems of theſe 
wo Authors, and ſo leave them to thoſe that 
ire better skill d in this ſort of Learning, to 
nake what Deciſion they pleaſe upon them. 

But to enter upon the Queſtion, and diſcuſs 


it thoroughly, 1 ſhall not in the leaſt ſtick to | 


"wn, as previous to what will be hereafter 
Gaid, That Homer, has a larger and more noble 
Foundation to build upon than Firg:! ; that his 
Characters are more extended; that he has 
more Grandeur, and more of the Sublime; 
that he Paints things better; that his Images 
are more finiſh'd and perfe& Pieces ; that his 
Reflections have more Morality in them, and 
more Sententious; that his Fancy is richer 
and more pregnant, his Wit more univerſal ; 
that he is a Maſter in all Profeffions, Poet, 
Orator, Mathematician, Philoſopher, Aſtro- 
nomer, Geographer, Artizan, as he pleaſes ; 
that he entertains us with more Variety in the 
Management of his Fable ; that he has more 
of that Impetuoſity, that raiſes and elevates 
the Fancy; that his Expreſſions have more 
Life, more Strength, and Energy in them; 
that he is of a more happy Genius; and has 
more the Temper and Complexion of a Poet; 
that his Verſes are more pompous and lately ; 
that they more delight the Ear of thoſe that 
underſtand the Beauty of Poetry, with their 
Numbers and Cadence ; that he is more Natu- 
ral, his greateſt Art being to ſeem to be with- 
out Art, Painting every thing after Nature: 
Bug after all, co Form a Judgment on theſe 
Conſiderations, when there are other things 
| morg 
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vg 2 


Grammarians have done 


Caſe, and nicely to State the Queſtion, w 
muſt begin with an Enquiry concerning a 


Form, its End, and its other Parts? 
Poet. C. 5. 


A Compariſon of 

more Eſſential that deſerve” our Examinatia: 
is to Judge of Homer and ch. only from why 
is moſt ſuperficial in their Works, as th 


To Form then a regular Judgment in th 


Epick Poem, what it is, What is its Matter; i 


The Epopæa, ſays Ariſtotle, Is an Imitation. 
or a Draught, or Portraiture of an IlluftrinWonſ: 
Action. This is common with - Tragedy, ue 


with this difference, cbat the one imitates Hure 


Repreſentation, the other by Narration.  $ 
that its Matter is Heroic Ackion, its Form Fab Chic 
its End the Inſttuctions of Princes and G ich 


rann - | 
Let vs now examine the Poems of HmMMecaſ 
and Virgil, according to theſe Rules, and ua he P 


2 Principles, and that we may not be M ndul 


Works by Pieces and Fragments; et us hl 
examine theſe two Authors by their Deſcript 
ons, their Similitudes, and their Epithets, Mind 
theſe are only the Superficial Parts of thei); 
but let us ſearch into what is moſt Eſſentiali 
them, as to the Deſign and Execution. erer 
to do this methodically, let us keep wo owl 
wich, 6 


aken and err, let us not conſider theſe g imſe 


der of the Parts of an Epick Poem, w 


Ariſtotle ranges them, are Fables, Mai is E 


Thoughts, and Words. Let us now then du bſtr. 
our Compariſon between Homer and Vys 
from theſe Rules, and according to this Order 


1 ie is G 
50 NN is F 
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Homer and Virgil. 


CHAP. Il 


5 16153 5 46 * | 
4 Compariſon between the two Fables of 


the Iliad, and the Eneid. 


ET us begin with Fable, which is the 
L541 of che Parts of an Zpick Pos; and 
Fonſider that of the Ihiad, and that of the 
Encid, as they both lie Naked and Unveil'd, 
ure and Simple, without their Epiſodes. 
Tue Fable of the Lal is, that one of the 
hiefs of the Grecian Army, being diſſatisfied 
vith the General, retires from the Camp, 
michout conſidering his Duty, or hearkning to 
Reaſon, or the Advice of his Friendsgand deſerts 
he Publick Intereſt and that of the State, to 
ndulge a Surly Moroſe Humour, and yield 
mſelf up to the Violence of his Refentmenes: 


is Enemies take the Advantage of this his 
blence, and grow too powerful for his Party, 


nd come off Victorious in. ſeveral Skirmiſhes 
vith them, killing at laſt his beft Friend. 
pon this he takes up Arms again, in order to 
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renge his Death, and Paſſion hurries him on 


o what Reaſon cou'd never prevail upon him 
o dd In the End, he kilj 

is Enemies. This is the Fable of the Lid, 
tbſtrated from the Epiſodes, and deſpoil'd of all 
t Ornaments 51 pb 
The Fable of the eAneid, is this. A Prince 


s the Captain of 


pte d to fly upon the Deſolation of his Coun- 


ey, wanders up and down the World, in or- 
ler to make a new Eſtabliſhment. He makes 
is Gods and his Father, the Companions of 
is Flight. The Gods mov'd with the Royal 


Suffer 


— 
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| theſe two Fables, and meaſure the Grandey 


ſelf acknowledges : That of «near, is of ip 


The Action of «new, is more perfect tha 


the Death of Turns; whilſt that of Acbily 


; fr: Vertue, The Action of Acbilles, is ocea 


his Father, and upon the Safety he laboui 


-oppoſite-to Heroick Vertue z for as the ont 


| nated not in Hedor's Death, whi 


4 A Compariſn of | 
Sufferer's Piety, inteteſt themſelves in the Sen 
ing him in the Nobleft and moſt Beautiful pu 
of the World; and thus he becomes the Four WM 
der of the moſt flouriſhing Empire that ev ſh; 
Let ps now make a Compariſon betwey 


of the two Heroes, by that of their Actiom 
The Action of . Achilles; is deſtructive of hi 
Country, and of his own Party, as Homer him 


nal Advantage and Glory to his Country ; t 
Motive of the former, is Paſſion; of the 1 


ion d by the Death of Patroclwe , his bel 


Friend: The Action of AÆnear, by the Liber 
ty he endeavour'd to obtain for his Gods an 


of his Misfortunes. The one is Heroick, tha 
is, above the ordinary Vertue of Man, for f 
4 5 defines Heroick Vertue in his Ethic; 

he other, is, not ſo much as Rational, bu 
implies a Character of Brutality, which, 20 
cording to the ſame Ariſtotle, is a Vice diredly 


to procure to thoſe that were the Companion t, i 


is above the Man, ſo the ather is far beloy 


thai of Achilles ; ĩt puts a Period to Affairs, by 


terminates no where; the Siege of Trop lall 
2 full Year after Hector s Death. Which gait 
occaſiqn to * Calaber, and Tryphiodorm 4 
egyptian, who writ upon Homer, to obſer 
that the had was imperſect, Yecqulo it teri 
Deal ich ought u 

hays been the Grand Pei Ad thys, ng 
5 uz - a ä LT wW | 


Homer and Virgil. 
hat part ſoever you take your View of the 
neil, 2 find that it concludes more hap- 
ily, and that its great Period, which is, as it 
ere, the Conſummation of all, is more ful 
ind compleat than that of the Liad. / 
But if we will give our ſelves the trouble to 
onſider, how much Conduct, Invention, Per- 
picacity and Wit, muſt conſpire together in 
he Choice of a Subject, that makes the Ro- 
ans to deſcend from the Blood of the Gods, 
ind particularly Auguſt an, under whoſe Reign 
he Poet writ, and whom he ſo agreeably Flat- 
ers with this Promiſe of an Empire, that was 
o be Eternal, what Beauty, what Grandeur, 
Ind what Excellency ſhall we meet with in 
at admirable Choice, which Virgil has made? Nauds ff 
And what is there to be found comparable to yo. 1 
., in that of Hemer ? For as there was never ea. ſur 
Author that has done more Honour to his *Hyuey. 
duntry by his Works, than Virgil, in attribu- 
ing to the Romans a Divine Extraction, and 
n Eternal Poſterity, according to the Decrees 
ff Fate ; ſo it may be ſaid of Homer, that he 
2s diſgrac'd his County, by chooſing for his 
eroe, a Perfon that was the Deſtruction of 
o many brave Men, whom he ſacrific'd to his 
ief and Diſcontent. This gave Plato an oc- L 4 
aſion of finding ſo much fault with that Anger Acbille fo 
df Achilles, the conſequence whereof, prov'd wo e R 
0 1 to the Greeks, as Taſſo has ſince yea = 
dblery'd after him in his Opuſenlls. © Plarone. 
Yet it may be ſaid in Homer's excuſe; for his Tafl._ 
aving made that. Paſßon the Subject of his Opuſe. 
Poem, that the Anger and Fury of the Anci-. 
nt Heroes, before the Meekneſs and Affabi- 
ity, which Chriſtianity teaches, appear'd in 
he World, was neither a Weakneſs nor à De- 
wit, aß Taſſo ſeems to inſmuate in his 9 
; | Ot 
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of Virtus. 7 ſoverchio dell ira fot attribute y 


Philoſophy, could not bridle that Paſſion, tho (am, 


A Compariſon of 


Hercole, Achille, Ajace d altri Heroi. Et Alſa har: 
dro per ammaeſtramento filoſofico, non poti teua ende 
a ferno, quantunche alcuna volta vinceſſe il piacey, 
come dimoſtrd doppo la morte di Dario, nel riſy 
portato alla moglie, e allo madre. A certain Tra. 
ſcendency of Anger was attributed to Hercule 
Achilles, Ajax, awd other Heroes. And Al 
ander bimſelf, notwithſtanding all bis Precept 4 ( 


times be Conquer d and Subdu'd bus Luſt, as un 
the Death of Darius, when he ſhow d ſo much I 
ſpect to bis Wife and Mother. But as the ſan; at 


Plato obſerves ; Anger is not a Virtue, M ana; 


6 = 


when it takes up Arms in the Defence of Rey 
ſon, from whence it may be infer'd, that thy 


of Achilles, was not 1 any account Vim dra. 


cula. Pare che Homerocon Ia Perſona di Agamm 


more Happy in, and 


ous, ſince it was far from being Rational, 
Taſſo aſſures us, in the ſecond Book of his Ox: 


none ci metta inanxi à gli occbi una figura dela u eiſui 
77 depravata : E con quella d Achille I imagi 
dell ira ſinoderata, & trapaſſante i termini preſaui e li 
4 regione. It appears that Homer, in the dt C 
ſon of Agamemnon, ſets bofore our 2 A cali 

deprav d Reaſon ; and, in that of Achilles, i 
Picture of Exceſſive Anger, and ſuch as tranſcend: vip" 
preſerib'd Boundaries of Reaſon. Thus is eat 
eems to have gain d mino 


Glory, both to himſelf and his Country, Nerd i 


the ſubject Matter of his Poem, and cob 


| quently his Choice is more Prudent and Jubſ*ful 


tes, tis not ſo Virtuous as our Language mils 


cious, than that of Hamer. And as to that THIN!" 


tle of Incxorable, which Horace has given Ac 


it. Ivexorabils in Latine, does not ſignify e. g 
much a Man that is untractable, as one tif 
knows how to Defend and Support the uth 


Homer and Virgil. 


He's engag d in. And this is the Grand 
baracter of Homer's Heroe, that he is inde- 
ndent. ; 


A Compariſon between the two Heroes. 


3 
* 


1H E Action of Achilles, being ſomewhat 
more wonderful and ſurprizing, than 
at of neæ, in regard, that it is wholly 
nanagd by him himſelf, without any Aſſiſt- 
ce or Company, and that his Preſence in, 
Abſence from the Army, occaſions all the 
drantages and Diſadvantages to his Party ; 
ery one will be inclin d at firſt, to allow the 
reference. But upon a Nicer View, it will not 
ſo; and when we have given our ſelves the 
eiſure to look more narrowly into things, and 
all have ſtrictly examin'd theſe two Heroes, 
e ſhall form a quite different Judgment. The 
rſt Obſervation to be made, in order to the 
learing up of this Point, is, that in all pro- 
ability, it was not the Defign and Intent of 
lomer, to give us in his Hero, the Idea of a 
reat Commander, or of an accompliſh'd Per cis far 
rince ; but ta ſhew us how prejudicial Diſ- I idea di 
od is to any Party, and ſo to make a Draught 5% 
fan Action at the ſame time terrible and won ravigliaſa 
<a This is the Opinion of Teſs, in his a——_ 
Muſcula, | Ib f 2. all, . 
In which he has not imitated Xenophon, who Opuſc. 
the Deſcription he gives us of his Prince, 
great Cyra, to make an abſolutely accom- 
lin d Perſon, of bim, confines himſelf not to 
uth of things, but to the Idea in general of a 
| com- 


* 
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in his Academical Diſcourſes : Nel Poma 


in themſelves moſt accompliſh d. Beſides, x 
à Picture in a juſt and regular Imitation, ougk 


ming of his Heroe, by making him ſubjeay 
great Weakneſſes, and notorious Impertets 


d vero formar Heroe, in cui fia il colmo di tutti 
wirtu militari e civili. In an Heroick Poem, 


be the beight of all Virtues, Military and Civil. 


 'Theſens, or of ſome other Perſon of thoſe cal 


4, 
4 Compariſon f 

compleat Prince, accotding to the Rules o Mi. 
Ariftotle in his Poetry, who would have the 
Poet, in the Reprefentations and Deſcriptioh 
he makes, draw Perſons, not as they aRualy 
are, but as they _ ought to be. And Pla 
in the fifth Book of his Laws, tells us, thy 
Imitation is not to be made, but from thing 


to be like its Original; ſo ought not. this Ot, 
ginal to be any one Man or Prince in partia- 
lar; but the Idea of a Prince, or accompliſil 
Perſon in general. According to this Mods, 
hath Plato drawn from the perfect Idea of 4 
juſt Man, Xenophon of a Prince, and Cicer d 
an Orator, by attributing to each of thek 
what was moſt tranſcendent in the Idea they 
form'd to themſelves of each of them. 

And bence it appears, that not only Home 
alone, has not follow'd this Maxim, in the in 


ons, inſtead of inſerting into the Idea, he pw 
tends to give of him, the Conſummation otdl 
Virtues, according to the Precept of Paul Ju 


conviene eſprimer I idea di perfettiſſimo Capit a 
requifite you ſhould expreſs the Idea of a moſt peſt 


And this is a very conſiderable Advanta 
that Virgil had over Homer. For, whereas the l 
ter had not, for the forming of his Heroe al 
other Idea, than that of the Virtue of Hercules, 


times, who were Renown d in the World, 0 


N \ 
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Homer and Virgil. 

Wor their bodily Strength and Vigour ; it is no 
ronder if there be ſuch a Defect, as to Morals, 
n the Heroe he hath given us, in reference 
o which he form d him; there being not to be 
net with in thoſe Days, either in the Records 
of Hiſtory, or in Books, any Idea of Moral 

irtue. And as Mankind knew of no greater 
nemies to oppoſe, than Monſters and Wild 
geaſts, ſo there needed only good robuſt Bo- 
lies, and good Armour, to give a Man a juſt 
wretence to the Title of a Heroe. They were 
gnorant of, and unacquainted with, in that 
Age of the World, thoſe more terrible and 
langerous Enemies, their own Paſſions, and 
heir own Deſires ; and Moderation and Ju- 
ice were Virtues not known in thoſe dark 
imes in which Homer writ. | 

Virgil, beſides the Advantage he had of form- 
ng his Hero, from the two Heroes of Homer, 
hat is, from the Valour of Achilles, and the 
prudence of Ulyſſes, had alſo the Advantage of 
ntermixing the Gallantry of Ajax, the Wiſdom 
ff Neſtor, the Indefatigable Patience of Diome- 
es, and all thoſe other Virtues, of which 
Homer has drawn the Characters in his two 
Poems: and of Re- uniting to all theſe, yet 
farther, thoſe ſeveral Virtues which he had 
pbſery'd in all other Illuſtrious Men, as in 
Themiſtocles, Epaminondas , Alexander, Hannibal, 
Figurtha, and in a Number of others of Fo- 
reign Nations, as alſo what he had found moſt 
remarkable in the Characters of Horatia, Ca- 
millas, Scipio, Sertoriar, Pompey, Ceſar, and of all 
the Heroes of his own Country. Had not 
then Virgil an infinitely more noble Ground- 
work to raiſe an accompliſh'd Heroe upon, 
than Homer? Thus the Painter Zeaxzs, fi- 
piſh'd that Famous W 2 Helena, * 

N [| 21 1 
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had 8 and which was indeed, the 
malt admird Peice of that Ape, with great 
Succeſs, and after a more compleat and ex 
Manner, than did Apelles that of Venus; be 

- £3 uſo Zewxus form'd his Idea from. all the Perk, 
For ions. he had found in the möſt ;celebras 
e of his Time, .whereas Apelles form] 
a;only from his own pure Imagination 

by 1.he found to fail in his Deſign, for he wy 
dee: | taJeave his Piece imperſect, being ca 

| '&; chat he; was not able to give a finiſn 
dot be, equal to thoſe Nice Touches of hi 
144. 1 ug Bod ſkow'd in the beginning. 
778 ABC :vality in the Subject I am nos 
8 6 Og will. ſtill appear much more ei 
K RY, 4 " w2 will but give our ſelves the tra 
{i 44, comparing the Character, which He 
has. iy cus of Achilles, with that which Vip 
hes given us of Wegs. Achilles is brave, bi 
_avitnal, Haſty, Impetuous, Furious, Paflionar 
Violent, Unjuft, Inexorable, a Contemnerd 
all Laws, and one that places his Reaſon i 
"the Sword he wears by his fide. | 


Impiger, iracundes, 7 Am, r ..... 
Jnr negat fibi nata, nihil non arrogat army, 
TOS " $5.4 Jet! k, Hor. Ar. ke 

5 Iorpationt, R. N l 
vers ee 5 ae dee all Laws tins Arms 
: E. of Roſcommi 


I TR all wa AN e wht 
- [certainly are no very great Arguments, 0 
.Heroe, he ſhows a great deal of Cruelty 4 
Barbatity, in relation to the Body of Hat 
even to ſuch a degree, as to make it his Di 
ſion, to Exexciſe his Vesand upon it; 4 


Homer and Virgil. 


out of an unparalleP'd peice of Covetouſneſs,he 
Sells, to the Afflicted and Diſconſolate Father, 
the Body of his Son. I ſhall not ſay any thing 


0 of his quitting, with a Lightneſs not to be Par- 
uon d, that great and generous Enterprize, 


ndertaken by a general Combination of all 
ce, upon the account of a Female Captive, 
or whom he gives himſelf up to Tears and ſad 
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omplaints, with all the Demonſtrations of 


4 Weakneſs and Folly. In ſhort, this Heroe of 6 
ſhin omer, whoſe Reputation Is ſo Great, and who | 
been ſo highly celebrated throughout all 


8 nd Vices. | f 


oins all the Virtues in the Formation of his 


ua leroe: He gives him Religion towards the 
Va ods, Piety towards his Country, Tenderneſs 
„ d Friendſhip towards his Relations, and Equi- 
mt y and Juſtice towards All. He is andaunted 
ner n time of Danger, Patient in Labours, Cou- 


on igious when occaſions require, and Prudent in 
ood, Peaceable, Liberal, Eloquent, Genteel, 


eur and Majeſty ; and that he may not want 
y of thoſe Qualifications, which might con- 
ribute towards the Accompliſhment of a great 


haracter of him in theſe two Verſes, which 
mary be oppos d to thoſe two of Horace, 
which are the Portraiture of Achilles. - 


Rex erat Æneas nobis, quo juſtior alter 7 
Nec pietate fuit, nec bello major & arms. 
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he Management of Affairs. In fine, He is 
nd Civil: His Air and Mien is all Gran- 


\zes, is the very Epitome of ImperfeQions 


But on the contrary, Virgil unites and con- ” 


Perſon ; he is Fortunate. Ilioneus gives Nido a 
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.  Fneas was our Prince, a juſter Lord, 
Or nobler Warriour never drew Sword. 
| Mr. Dryda 


Theſe are the three Sovereign Qualitis 
which make up his Eſſential Character, Rs 

| ligion, Juſtice, and Valour, and which wer 
| Fingemi eminently conſpicuous in Augnffas, and wer 
1 the Principal Virtues of that good and gre 
Þ inciven, Emperour, whom he has ſo lively expreſsdy 
nunguen All the Lineaments and Features of the Here 
veto ſaltèm whoſe Picture he has Drawn and Inſcribdu 
- Concipere him. This is one of the moſt Refin'd u 
4 Ingenious pieces of Flattery that was en 
Huic quem known, in which has happen d to him, wh 
videmss. Pliny ſaid ſome time after, with ſuch a ſpti- 
Plin. in lineſs of Thought in his Panegyrick to th 
— - Emperour Trajan: For Ovid tells us, that! 
_— ety was one of the Principal Virtues of 4 
. templorum puſtus, who made it ſo much his Care ton 


omnum {tore the decay d Honours of the Temple 
c onditorem R | 

aut reſtau- e. | 

ratorem. Rs 5 

Tit. Liv. Sub quo Delubrs ſentitur nulla Senectus, 
Hiſt, I. 4. Nec ſatis eſt Homines, obligat Ile * 
| : by | Fa + b& 


Under whoſe Conduct and auſpicious Reign, 
Each Temple does its Ancient Worth Retain: 
Nor # h alone Propitions to Mankind, 

The Gods themſelves from him Protection fi 


Thus, from the Virtues of Auguſtus, ail 
numerous Train of Perfections, diftributeda 
diſpersd amongſt divers other Heroes, 
Virgil drawn the Portraiture of His: true! 

 roick Virtue, being a Combination 

Ee p cad 
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cation of all Virtues, as Ariſtotle afficms in his 
biet. And certainly, it the Pyrhagoreans 
would have a Sovereign, not only without 
e leaſt fault, but alſo abſolutely accompliſh'd 
n, and entirely poſſeſs d of all Virtues in gene- 
al, that he might deſerve to be the Head of 
he People; with TIN ſhould a Heroe, 
ho is the Model by which Kings ought to 
xm themſelves, be a Perſon of the moſt tran- 
dendent and conſummate Virtue, _ ; 
In fine, to conclude this Obſervationg#Homer Ts & f 
iimſelf has ſaid more in Commendation of . *%:- 
rear, than ever was, or indeed can be ſaid © = 
n Praiſe of any great Man; when in the fifth a. 
ook of his Thad, he tells us, that this great _. 
ommander had always a Deity attending on 
im, for his ſecurity, and to preſerve him from 
hat Variety of Accidents, to which all other 
en are liable to, as if Heaven had intereſted it 
elk in his Preſervation. . e 


"hy 


—_— _— 1 


CHAP. V. 
ich of the two Heroes was the moſt 
Emment for Bravery and Valour, © 


E may, notwithſtanding all this, allow 
of theſe Obſervations, without giving 
e Preference to eAzeas. For the Character 
Valiant, which Homer gives Achilles ; and 
Thich of all Characters carries in ic maſt of the 
leroick, appears with greater Advamage, and 
infinitely more accompliſh'd, than that which 
il gives eEneas. And this very Character 
Winzuiſhes him too, with a greater Mark of 


K 3 Pre- 
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pre- eminence from thoſe of his own Party I 
tho all Valiant. For there is nothing don Info 
without him, and he alone is the ſole Cay is! 
ol all the good and bad Fortune of his Army, NPurf 
I muſt — 78 indeed, that the * nt 
Achilles ſhines wich a much greater Luſtre, thy ad ] 
that of eEneas, in regurd it is the only Herd Nel. 
Quality Homer -endows him with, and by wide te 
he 2 him, and fo iche more oute 
ſpicuous by being alone: Whereas in Tun hat 
being attended by ma as Ser. it is ſo muchtk e © 
{© © leſs obſervable, the Splendor of it; 
K = . eclipſed by — his other Qualities. We fin 4 
Ay in:the:Heroe-of- Heer, the Portraiture only d 
\ » Achilles; but in the Heroe of Virgil, we — a q 
the Lineamentsand Features of Menelans, 41 ; 
menmon, Ulyſſes," Ajax, Neſtor, Diome der, and ena 
of chilies on Fo Thus is #xeas' his Chan fi 
_ raRtet» made up of all the Qualities of g f 
Men, as we may ſoon obſerve, if we wil ww , 
5 follow Virgil through that Series of Action, i nh 
Wuhich he makes his Heroe engagd in the 
- cond Book of the e/Eneid. Ms 
| 4 We may be; allowed to ſay, that ai We 100 
know 2 to 1 exactly between tm I" 
| | Laos an 406, ſhall have well & tage 
vd = 2 Ariſtot 4 Allows to this Vir Con 
of Magnanimity his Ecbicks ; we ſhall fulfill > 
that Virgil carries the Character of Val 1 
| which he gives HH, as far as it ought, 9) 
But ws muff allow dur ſelves time 5 
tation and Reſtection, thoroughly to be 1 
quainted with this Character, as tis appropm i 
ted to nat, and ought not to ſuffer any i = 
| thoſe: Circumftances, with which he endes T 
vours to waeren i dur _ to Oe oo aon 
L 5 © Oblerv: ation, : Hou 
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In the firſt place then, he brings in eAneas 
| nform'd by Hector, who appears to him after 
is Death, that the Greeks had taken Thy; by 
durprize, that they were Maſters of the Fowng = 
ind that it was its Fate to be deſtroy d. This 

ad News being brought by a deceas'd Perſon, 
Religion renders his Teftimony facred ; and 

o take him off from all farther: Endeavours to 

lefend it, the gaſhly Meſſenger aſſures him, 


bas hat he himſelf had already done the utmoſt 
"WY: could by his Courage. 
* Sat Patriæ Priamoque datum eſt. . 

% & paid to Priamos Rojal Name,” 
495 More than enough to Duty and to Tame. 
* He might have deſiſted from attempting any 
op Relief upon ſo ſacred a Teſtimony as that, 
n. Mas the Will of the Gods it ſhould be ſo; but 
ken d with the Noiſe of the Sacking of the 


City, and the Flames of the Neighbouring 
Houſes, by goes up to the top of his Houſe to 
diſcover the Caufes of all this Diſofder and 
Confuſion”: And his firft Reſolution is, to 


| ob . e he . 8 

binn 50 up Arms, and Dye in the Defence of his 
| 1870 * Uh ry . 17 7 + rf . «> e 

I find wr. Goat Na i Lets 

liant 


e * 


. 


pur d by thy Courage, by my Country fir d © 


opiit ith Senſe of Honour and Revenge inſp 2 1 
ny 7 | Mr. Dryden. 
" The Danger ſtartles him not, tho* he was 
| alone when he went forth Arm'd from his 


Houſe, without adviſing with his People. He 


h 
K 4 run? 
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runs to che place where the Tamult was F th 


- Confuſion of a Surpriz'd City, and the my 7 
| prefling Exigencies hurrying him on. 8 
4 * 1 ts 
In flammas & in arma feror: 1 
And Heaven that Well. born Souls inſpires, na, 
Prompts me through lifted Swords and riſing n his ſi 
To run, where claſhing Arms and Clamour cal grea 
And ruſh undaunted to defend the Walli. Forc 
+ an ae Mr. Dua Lin 
Meeting in bis way with Chorebus, Dy, 
and Hypans, and with ſome others whom b | 
knew, he leads them on, and animates then 
by tis Example. a 
Moriamur, in media arma ruamns, | 4 
The let us fall, but fall amidſt our Foes, K 
Deſpair of Life, the Means of Livin $, 4 
„ fe, $ 7 N Doria 55 
With his own Hand he kills A»drogeus, om Fart 


that had made the fartheſt Advances of any d 
the Enemies Commanders; after this he maks 
a great Slaughter amongſt the Greeks, with bit ; 
a Handful of his dyn Men; upon this Advat 4 
tage, both he and they put on the Armour d 
the Slain, to diſguiſe themſelves, which provi 
ſo Succeſsful, that he forc'd a good Party of tht 
Enemy out of the City, and purſu d them qui 


to their Ships. 
Diffugiunt alii ad Nayes, & littora curſy 5 
Fids Pet. * 


* 7% 
. 


ze 
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th ah gh 35.5 ; 
Thus while their ſtragling Parties we defeat 
4 Some to the Shoar — ſafer Ships ae : 
| | | = Mr . Dr yden. 


But over-power'd at laſt by Numbers, Dy- 
mas, Hypants and his other Friends falling by 
his fide, he runs to the Palace, where was the 
greateſt Danger, and Attacks it with all his 
Force, in hopes to Reſcue the Poor Unhappy 
King, and all the Royal Family. 


* 


Inſt aurati animi Regis ſuccurrere tecta. 


Renew'd in Courage with recover d Breath 
A ſecond time we ran to tempt our Death, 
To clear the Palace from the Foe ; ſucceed 
De weary Living, and revenge the Dead. - 
| Mc. Dryden: 


having already put all within it to the Sword. 
Upon this, being the only Perſon left of his 


on arty ; 

. wont | 

nake Jamque add ſuper unus eram. | 

h byt . 1 
Ivat Thus wandring in my way without a guide. 
+ | Mr. Dryden: 
ror OT 

i ae And finding himſelf Deſerted by all, nothing 


now remaining in the Palace, that might oc- 
caſion his ſtay, after he had ſeen Polites the 
King's Son, and the King himſelf Murdered, 
he retires back to his own Houſe, in order to 
lay down his own Life in the Defence of his 
Father's. But his Mother Vena ſtops him in the 
ay, and opens his Eyes, to let him ſee, that 

- 1 dis 


But he comes thither too. late, the Greeks 
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'tis againſt the Will of the Gods he Fights, 25 


that they are the Deſtroyers of Troy, as wei 
W 
—— Mixtoque undantem pulvere fumum \nd 
Neptunus muros, magnoque emota trident; 920 
Tundamenta quatit, fotamque à ſedibus uren nt 
Eruit. Hic Funo Sceas ſæviſſima ports Wl 
Prima r vogans d navibus agna 5 
Ferro accindta wocat, ce. il 7 
' Where yon diſorder d Heap of Ruine lies ] 
Stones rent from Stones, where Clouds of duſt ari, ; 
Amidſt that ſmother Neptune Boldt his plac, 
Below the Walls Foundation drives bis Mace, 
And heaves the Building from the ſolid Baſe. 1b 
Look where in arms Imperial Juno ſtands eaſe 
Full in the Scæan Gate, with Jond command .o ar 
Urging on Shore the tardy Grecian Bands, * 
| _ Mr. Dryden ( 
Jupicer and Palla, too were of the Pan); io 
o that e/E£neas, who ſaw them, might have a 3 
quieſc d in their fatal Decree, without purſuinl . 
things any farther. It had been an inſtanced - 
Impiety, and not of Valour, to haye ſtood ou fis 
any longer, againſt ſo many Gods that hu lon 
combin d together. But notwithſtanding Aout 
this, being come to his Houſe, in order to PW have 
te& his Father, tho' at the Expence of his ou fee t 
Life, and perceiving that he could not ſuryi of . 
the Deſtruction of eee he arms big Agi 
ſelf a ſecond time, in order to fall Hon out, 
bly, and Dye a Glorious Death. ae 
| n Hic 9 | T3 8 | | won 
Hic ferro accingor rurſus. 1 
| FRE Am with 
on t 
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eue le Son wil 
K Mr. Dryden. 


Und nothing can divert him, but Signs from 
Heaven , and, Admonitions from . the Gods 
en themſelves. 
— = Subitoque fragore 
Intonuit Levum. &c. 


ne 


He ſaid, the 22 Flame N. = on high 
And driving Sparkles dance along the Sky. 
| | * 355 "Mr. Dryden. 


** himſelf, tells him the Interpretation of 
theſe Prodigies, and Æneas could not ſubmit 
to any thing but that. | N 


" 


{ 


den, ceſs, & ſublato monters Genitore petivi. 

wh WE vile 10 Fate, unwillingh retire, $5 

<+ WF And loaded up the Hill corvey my Sire: 

yin i f. Mr.'Dryden. 
„ 7. rails h 
ou ris not to Men, but to the Gods, and to them 
b one that he yields. Tis a matter of great 

Kü oubr, whether true Valour could poſſibly 


have been advanc'd any higher; and yet we 


neid, carry in them the true Marks and Cha- 
raters of this Valour, which will appear very 
wonderful and aſtoniſhing, even in theſe times 
in which this excellent Name and Title is, 
without any manner of Diſtinction, beſtow'd 
on the raſh and imprudent Sallies and Erupri- 
ons of Fury and Brutality. From 


ou eee this is but the beginning, but the firſt Eſſay 
[11 of ness, his Gallantry : All the Couragious 
Ml Actions he performs in the ſequel of the Æ 


mn IS 
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- From theſe Obſervations, it will be no han 
matter to judge, which of the two Heroes i 


the moſt perfect and accompliſh'd, Achilles q 2 
e/Eneas, This is what is one of the mol 
Eſſential Parts of the Poem. I come non 4 
to the ſecond, which is the Diſpoſition of te il 7 
Fable. . 
he Diſpoſition of the Fable of the in I" 
| 1 Poems. . lu 
HE Diſpoſition or Diſtribution of th * 
5 Fable conſiſts in three things, viz. Ti: MW, be 
Natural Deduction or Conſequence of On 
Principal Action, and of all the Matters tha egi 
compoſe it; a juſt Temperament, and an era che 
Intermixture of what is probable, and wh wou 
miraculous ; and the Arrangement and Co. nor 
reſpondence of the Epiſodes or Digreſſiom Wl of F 


with the Principal Action. Theſe three Quz 

lities, which lay the Foundation of the Diſtr 

bution of the Fable, called by Arifotle, the 

' . Ariſt.in Conſtitution of things, arb ſo Eſſential to a Poen, 

Poet, it cannot be abſolutely compleat without 

them. [4:8 * 

The firſt is the Action, which, accordiq 

to the Rules of Ariſtotle, ought to be entire an 

perfect, that is, as he himſelf explains it, ſuc 

as hath a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 

Horat. ad Horace would have theſe parts have a tt 
Piſon. tain proportion and connexion between them 

| ſelves, e 5 

rial 
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Pimo ud medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 
b Hor. ad Piſon. 
And Truth and Fillion are ſo aptly mix'd 
That all ſeems uniform, and of a piece. 
| CY E. of Roſcommon. 


— Ut nec pes nec caput uni 3 
Reddatur forme. Horat. in Poet. ad Piſon. 


And theſe are the Obſervations which ought 


If the Action and Principal Subject of the lliad 
be the War of Troy, according to the Opinion 
of Horace, a great Maſter in that Art, who calls 
Homer, the Hiſtorian of the Trojan War, Troja- 
ni belli Scriptorem, and according to the Opini- 
on of many others, then is that Action de- 
fectire and imperfect, for that War has not, in 
the Iliad, either Beginning or End; and this 
would be like a Statue, that has neither Head 
nor Foot. So that in this Caſe, that Verſe 
of Horace is very applicable. 


Infelix is ſumma qui | ponere totum 
N. eſe — & c. | 


The meaneſf Workman in the e/Emilian Square 
May grave the Nails, or imitate the Hair, 
But cannot finiſh what be hath begun; 

What is there more ridiculous than be ? 

For one or two good Features in a Face 
Where all the reſt are ſcandalouſly ill, 

Make it but more remarkably deform d. 

5 E. of Roſcommon. 


to be made upon our Poems, as to this Point. 
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But if the Action be the Anger of ci, 
as is more probable, and as Hamer himſelf x 


knowledges by his Propoſition; that Anger h 
indeed a Beginning, but it has neither EN 
nor Middle ; for it is effacd by a new Ang 
of the ſame Perſon againſt Hector, upon th 
Death of Patroclas. So that there are two hn, 
gers, one upon the Loſs of his Friend, and th 
other upon the Forcing away of his Miſtriz 
And the greateſt Default is, that the Reſt ( 
the Poem has no Connexion with that Ange 
For Homer, throughout the whole Extent ( 
_ Eighteen Books, thinks no more of it; 281 
he had entirely forgot his Propoſition and Dy 
ſign, which like a Star ſhou'd guide his Cour 
or like the Mariner's Compaſs, never ought u 
be out of his ſight for fear of Deviating. Dv 
ring all this long Interval, he ſpeaks only d 
Sieges, of Battels, and of Surprizes, of the ſe 
veral Conſultations of the Gods, and of d 
that relates to the Siege of Troy, This w 
what gave Horace occaſion to believe, thatth 
Subject of the 1/iad was the War of - Trey, 2. 
cording to the very Name it goes under. An 
ſo from whatever fide we take our View d 
this Poem, it will appear Defective, as to ti 

Point. ä 
Nor is the Action of the Odyſſey in any te. 
& more Perfect, Than that of the Had. | 
begins with the Voyages of Telemacba, al 
concludes with thoſe of Ulyſſes. The Four fil 
Echiara - Books, are all concerning Telemachws ; Men: 
_— , laus, Neſtor, and the other Grecian Prince, 
7 Oldiſſee give him an_ Account of the Adventures 0 
contengs Troy; all relate to that, and not the lei 
due pere- thought of Ulyſſes ; which made Paul Beni la, 
— — in his Academical Diſcourſes upon Homer and i 
fie di d- Eil, that the Fable of the Odyſſey was — 


pia favola. 


8 * 

* * 
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ot that I am abſolutely of this Opinion, yet 
may venture to affirm, that 'twill be a diffi- 
alt Matter to ſind the Principal Action of the 
phy regularly carried on, and according to 
he Proportions requir d by Horace in the fore- 
nention d Precept, for the- Natural Connexion 
ff the Parts. May, this very Voyage of Tele- 
ichus, bears not any the leaſt Proportion to 
hat of Ulyſſes, which is the Principal Action: 
t contributes nothing at all, nay, not ſo much 
5 to miniſter any Occaſion for his Return, 
yhich is brought about by the Order and Con- 
rivance of Jupiter, and by the Aﬀiſtance of 
he Pheniciaus. And this made Beni ſay, That 
he Four firſt Books of the Odyſſey are neither 
piſode, nor part of an Action, nor haye they 
ny Connexion with the Reſt of the Work. 
[ke them as they are, and you ſhall not know 
enen , : 1.47 
The Æneid ſeems not to me, to be charge- 
able with this Fault. <Eneas leaves Phrypia, 
nakes his Voyages, and Settles himſelf in Fa- 
; there is as it were a Train of Conſequences 
n this. Deſign, and all relates to the Eſtabliſh- 
ent of a New Empire, which is the true Sub- 
ect of the Poem. This, Virgil proſequtes home 
0 the propos d End, without the leaſt delay 
pon what has no Relation to the Deſign, 
ithout the leaſt Digreſſion from the Subject. 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat, & in medias Res 
Non ſecus ac notas Anditorem rapit. ; 
Ms lor. ad Piſ. 


” 
. — oy o 
=— 8 * 


Nothing @ Idle, each Fudieims Line ©. 
 - Inſenſibly acqugints us with the Plot. © 
5 E. of Roſcommon. 
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Diſtribution and Arrangement of his Mat, 
and the particular Occurrences which rel 
to the 
Poem. 


tion of things, which makes that admirz)} 


A Compariſon of 
He is alſo more happy than Homer, in th 


* 


General Order and Diſpoſition of u 
And it is this Diſtribution, and this Diſpi 


Regularity, and that Proportion, in wid. 


alone conſiſts the Perfection of a Great Won, 
which is neither Beautiful, nor Compleat, ay 
farther than there is a juſt Correſpondence h 
tween its Parts. This gave occaſion to thy 


Non des Obſervation of Paul Beni's, in his Acad 


ftirmarſs 


| beccellema 


del Poema, 
da una ſola 
circonſtan- 
24 0 parte 
4 2 _ 
te infieme. 


Ad Piſon. 


Diſcourſes ; that we ought not to make a Jud; 


ment of the Perfe&tion of a Poem from th 
Beauty of one, or of ſeveral of its Parts, M 
of all togetber. 
| This juſt and regular Proportion of th 
Parts, and the exact Correſpondence the 
ought to be between them, ſeems to be ini 
parably much better obſerv'd in the ui 
than in the 1/;ad: For there every thing isi6 
troduc'd in due Order, and in its proper Plag 
and no Man ever better obſerv'd that Diftris 
tion and regular ordering of the Subject Ms 
ter, and that Series of Events, than Virgil lu 
done. Hence, Horace recommends it tot 
Poet above all things, | 


Us jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia di 
Pleraque differat : 


fs well the Force as Ornament of Vaſe E 
Conſiſts in chooſing a fit time for things, 


And knowing when a Muſe ſbou d be indugl 
Þ ber full F 


Flight, and when ſhe ſhou'd be cu 
r BOO, of Roſcomm 


Intimatil 
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8 Jatimating, that the Beauty and perfection 
Wot a Work, conſiſts in that 52 * 


22 


\ 


fo 
— 


Ordinis hac virtus erit & Venus. Ad piſon- 


For the Grace and agreeable Charms that 
zppear in any Work, cannot proceed from any 
hing, but from this regular Order and Diſtri- 
dution. | 1 e . 

And not to dilate here, upon what may be 

ore Particularly and Minutely obſerv d on this 
zubject; I ſhall only ſtop a little, to draw a Com- 

Sariſori between the Games which Achilles Cele- 
rated in the 23 Book of the Niad, upon the 
Death of Patroclus, and thoſe which Æueæ Ce- 
brates for the Apotheoſis of Anchiſes, in the 

With of the neil. 

Games are of the Number of thoſe Actions, 

hich may occur in the Lives of Heroes, and 
be introduc'd into the Subject Matter of an 

eroick Poem; becauſe they are the Occaſions 
{ Magnificence, which is one of: thoſe Qua- 
ties, that make up the Character of an Heroe. 
gil makes his Heroe, in the Fifth Æneid, Firſt, 
d divert the Fancy of his Reader from the 
ournful Object of Didos Death, which he 
id Repreſented in the Fourth Book, and 
hich indeed carries in it ſomething of Barba- 
ty; and then to divert himſelf, by diverting 
is Heroe ; and theſe are of thoſe ſorts of Plea- 
Ires, Diverſions and Entertainments; which 
d ſacceed, ought to be introduc'd in their pro- 

er Place. | WER 825 
Virgil wou'd not have placd his Games well, 
ther in his Second or Third Book; for this 
ad been to have enter d upon his Recreations 
jo ſoon, as Homer has done it too late, in the 

Mad. The time was then elaps'd, 'twas- 

unſeaſon-. 
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unſeaſonable, People were quite tir'd out, {; M 
he ſhou'd not have begun to have amus d hin. 
ſelf, when he was ſo near the End. This is, 
if a Traveller, intent upon his Return from th; 
Indies to Paris, after two full Years ſpent in hi 
Voyage, ſhou'd trifle away a whole Month 2 
Diepe, at Tables, or in ſeeing Plays; ſo 
*rwou'd argue no leſs, than a ſtrange want « 
* And in truth, Homer might har 
n more Serious towards the End of hi 
Work; for he ought, in Appearance at leaſt, u 
have been a little Fatigu'd, and not have was 
dred at that time of day, when he was fo ner 
the End of his Race. There are an infinie 
Number of things utterly Incredible, in the 
Repreſentation of theſe Games. The Arbitts 
tors or Judges make long Diſcourſes, which 
zo and wear out the Patience of the Rez 
ers. 
The ſecond Part of the Diſpoſition, whid 
is the juſt Intermixture and Temperament « 
what is Miraculous, with what is Probable, i 
likewiſe Eſſential - to an Epic Poem, whid 
ought to have ſomething admirable in it, u 
move the Souls of Great Men, for whole ſale 
it is writ, to animate them with Courage fo 
glorious Achievements: But with this Cali 
on, that it have ſomewhat of Probability int 
too, ſo as not to give a check to their Emil 
tion, or hurry them into Deſpair. Truth | 
ſelf, which the Hiſtorian ought cloſely to a 
here to, being ſometimes too ſtrong to be 10 
tated, is not always fo proper for the Subj 
Matterof an EpizEPoem, as Probability, whid 
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bears a greater Proportion to things than M N 
are wont to make. For Example, the A orde 
on of Sampſon, who defeated the Phil Con 
with the Jaw- bone of Afs, is an Heroick A 8cel: 


een 0; 


| Demoſthenes and Cicero. 

Won but incapable, of being made the Subjea 

of an Epick Poem. For though it be tra, yet 

t ſeems not very highly probable ; and is too 

liraculous, to be propes d for Imitation. We 

Ware to avoid therefore this Exceſs, by a juſt 
Temperament of Probability, without which 
li becomes Fabulous and Incredible, and 
makes not the leaſt Im ons upon the Soul; 
which ſuffers not it ſelf to be movd, but with 
what carries in it ſome degrees of Poſſibility. 
Let us now fee, whether Homer has been 
more fortunate in the obſervance of this Rule 
than the Perſon we have been ſpeaking of: 
He takes ſo little care &f the Probable Part, 
and fo far advances the Miraculous, out of an 
exceſſive piece of Vanity and Affectation of 
being in all Parts equally admirable, and of 
raiſing the Paſſions, and elevating the Soul, 
that he leaves nothing to be perform'd by the 
ſtrength of Reaſon, of Paffion, or even of Na- 
ture it ſelf, but all is done by Machines. When 
Priam loft Hector, no leſs than Fupiter himſelf 
muſt ſend the King the Fatal News by the 
Goddeſs Irs, with, this Advice too, that he 
ſhou'd take care of his Sons Body, and Ranſom 
it from Achilles, Cou'd not the Father, who 
had fo great a Tenderneſs and Affection for 
his Son, and was ſo ſuperſtitious an Obſerver 
of the Funeral Rites and Ceremonies, and that 
cou'd not have ſuffer d a Depoſitum ſo precious 
to have been left at the Mercy of Birds of Prey; 
cou d not he, I ſay, have thought of all this 
himſelf ; but there muſt be a Machine to put 
him in Mind, that he is a Father ? 


When Telanachw, in the Odyſſes, ſets out, in 
order to make a ſearch for his Father in the 
Courts of Greece, he cannot make the leaſt Pro- 
prels, not proceed one Step, without the Affl- 
" ww . ſtance 


4 Compariſon of 
ſtance of Minerva. She is his Guide whereyy if 
he goes, ſhe alone puts him upon ſuch ani tro © 
ſuch Thoughts; he can neither do, nor think | reac 
of himſelf. Coud not Honour, Duty, and WW cm; 
even Nature it ſelf have mov'd his Heart, and |: <8: 
rais'd ſome Diſquietude in his Breaſt, upon the ¶ to t 
Account of an Abſent Father, Abſent for nen Ml tion 
the ſpace of Eighteen Years, but there mul be. 
recourſe be had to a Foreign Power, to: 1 
Machine? And beſides too, this Machine hy imo! 
not the leaſt Appearance of. Probability, in x his 
much as Minerva conducts Telemacbus all ove; Wi Goc 
Greece in ſearch after Uhſſes, except only to the ¶ leſs 
very Place where he is, which ſhe certain) 
ought by no means to have been ignorant of, 
upon the Account of her Divinity, from which 
nothing ſurely can be conceal' d. 
And yet this is Homer's Method, who to ap 
pear wonderful in every part, wou'd do ever 
thing by ways and means Extraordinary. | 
may be ſaid without any Injuſtice to our Au 
thor, that he puts his Gods upon mean and 1 
' vulgar Employ ments, and Aſſigns them ther Y 
ſeveral Poſts, as if they were to AR their Pans Nett 
in a Comedy. He makes Mercury Priani Prot 
Coachman to carry him to Achilles, to demand 
the Body. of his Son; and leſt the good Kings and 
.Peifon ſhou'd be expos'd to the Scouts of the iN" 
Army in his Paſſage to the Grecian Camp, J. ible 
.piter employs the ſame Mercury to lull then 
aſleep; and to prepare Achilles his Heart and 
prediſpoſe it to a juſt ſenſe of Piety, Tbeti bi 
Mother, is ſent, by Jupiters Orders to prevem 
the Heroe, and incline him to a compaſſionate 
Temper. No leſs than the Goddeſs Minerv 
her ſelf is diſpatch'd in the 19 Book of tit 
..Oayſſey, to carry a Flambeau before Ulyſſes and 
JTelemacbus, to conduct them through the dal 
dat ink * | 1 
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to their Retirement, where they were to get 


in 

" employ'd upon all Occaſions, and not the leaſt 
regard had either to their Rank and Order, or 
the to the Peace and Tranquility of their Condi- 
en tion. They are as ſo many Galley-Slaves to 


be employ d in any work, _ 21] 1611 

This is not the Air of Virgil, who has always 
moſt Religiouſly obſerv'd what Horace has, in 
his Art of Poetry, long ſince advis'd, that the 
Gods are not to be put upon any Action, un- 


” 


the WY 1ef5 the thing it ſelf truly deſerves it. 
d Nec Deus interſit, niſi diguus vindice nodys 
hich Incider it. | Hor, Poet, 


Never preſume to make a God appear 


Fl 

— But for a Buſineſs worthy of a God. Br 
= af, E. of Roſcommon. 
Av k NE 
and Thus does that judicious Poet introduce Mer- 
thei wh in the Fourth ÆAneid, to extricate him out 
Pars of choſe horrible Perplexities he was in, The 
ian; WP comiſe he had made to Dido, detains him at 
nant Carthage, but the future Fortunes of his Son, 
ing and the certain Proſpect of the Empire of the 
f the hole World, confirm d to him by the irtever- 
J. ble Decrees of the Gods, preſs his Departure 
then thence. He is under a dread on the one fide, 
an of being chargeable with a Defect of Fidelity, 


with want of Sincerity and Integrity, in relation 


to Dido; and on the other, of Duty and due 
Submiſſi 


nern tore from theſe Troubles, there muſt be ſent 
te down one from above, ſome ſuperior Power; 
„ no leſs than a God muſt ſpeak to ſurmount the 

Heroes Difficulties, and null the Engagement; 


nd Mercury is the God, that does all this. 
Fs, K 3 | The 


, e- W 


- 


ready their Armour. In ſhort, the Gods are Per amba. 


rumq, mi. 


on to the Gods. To free him there 


1 p or mor 2 Weg Dr rene — 
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- tures of Ane, in the firſt e£neid. Tis not 


——ͥ— — 


A- Compariſon of 
The fame may be likewiſe ſaid of the Adven. 


a Shepherd or a Huntſman that will ſerve hin 
for his Guide in the wandring Condition he 
was in, which wou'd have been Natur 
enough; but tis Ven that appears to him, 
that tells him what Country he 1s in, and ac. 
quaines him with the Adventures of his Com. 
panions whom he had given over for loſt, and 
that direds him in his Courſe through unknown m 
Paths. For ſuch was then the Poſture of A. Pin 
fairs, that twas neceſſary for ſome Deity to in. if Poe 
tervene, to raiſe the drooping Spirits of «ne, il vi 


and animate him with new Courage; him, I tio! 


. careful of; 


fay, who had been ſo great a Sufferer by: the 
moſt dreadful Tempeſt, who had loſt part of | WO 
his Fleet amongſt the Waves, and who hal lity 
been himſelf foro d by the Storm upon a Deſan ¶ Boe 
Shore, deſtitute of all humane Relief, and 1e. 47 
dic'd almoſt to Deſpair. "Twas, fit- the Poet | wh 
ſhou'd not leave him in theſe Extremities; and i cha 
'rwas likewiſe according to the Degrees of lf bis 
Probability we have before flated, that the il ©1/- 
Gods ought in ſome meaſure to concern them- il 7”: 
ſelves for him; ſince his Piety made him ſ i 4% 

— folicitous for their Intereſt, and i Fern 
ſince too, they were the Companions of his Bll “* 
Exile and Flight. Nor was it leſs, in Copifor- 4 
mity to the Rules of Decency and Degorum, err 
that it ſhou'd be the Heroe's Mother that ſhoud Wl > 
engage in this Enterprize, and make it her fror 
Buſineſs to encourage him, eſpecially, after ſhe te l 
had been inform d by Jupiter of his Deſtiny. ons, 
But beſides that all theſe Machines and Ml ©** 
Contrivances of Virgil, have a better Foundati 
on, in Reaſon and Probability, than thoſe 0 
Homer; you will find them leſs frequent, a 
Jeſs forc'd, if you take the leiſute ro Examine the 

4 „ them 
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en. them one after another. Nay, the very Ma- 
no nagement of the Miniſtry of the Gods, is much 
vin more ſuitable to their Rank and Condition, 
| BY and perform'd with incomparably far greater 


Judgment in Virgil, than in Homer, whom for 
char Reaſon, ' Dion Chryſoſtome calls the greateſt 


i 
* Impoſtor in the World, and that in things meſt diffi- 
on. cal to be beliewd. P28 00g 
an We may add farther, according to Taſos Re- 
Wn marks in his Opuſculs, that Virgil had the ha 
ac Wl pine of giving thoſe Embelliſhments to bis 
in. Poem by ſomething wonderful and ſurprizing ; 
va, which Homer, notwithſtanding all his Affecta- 
n, tion of, and Pretenſions to that Art, was not 
by 2 the leaſt aware of, as the giving Courage to 
+ of WW Women, and engaging them in Acts of Hoſti- 
ha WY lity, ſuch as Camilla is put upon in the Eleventh 
eln Book ; and with ſo good Succeſs, as to prove 
| ce, Na very great Ornament to the Æneid. This is 
Poet what Taſſo takes notice of, and that long ſince 
and chat Obſervation made by Dion Chryſoftome,; in 
of WI bis Diſcourſe of the Affairs of Troy. Niuna 
the coſa par più mara viglioſa, della fortexxa feminile : 
em. Vgilio occupiò queſta parte, della quale Homero tera 
1 o dimenticaro. Nothing ſeems more admirable, than 
and Female Courage; Virgil was entirely Maſter of this, 
f his in hich Homer was as much defettive. | 
for- The third Part of the Diſpoſition, is the In- 
rum, termixture of the Epiſodes with the Prindipal 
oud WM Action. An Epiſode, is a kind of Digreſſion 
her from the 7 * ; and conſequently ought not 
c he to be long, if we rightly obſerve the Proporti- 
. ons. Neither 7 — it to be forc'd, violently 
and extorted, or far fetch'd, fo as to betray its diſ- 
dat. affinity to the Subject. In fine, ic ought not 
ſe of to be too often, leſt it occaſion a Confuſion 
and of Matters. Homer begins his Odyſſey, which is 
mine the more perfect Poem, with an Epiſode of Four 


„ Books 
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per and ynſuitable for his Deſign, according to 


e e 
Books. He goes aff from his Subject hefore he 


pas well entred upon it, and to make a ręgulat 
tructure, he begins with a Piece very impro. 


the Obſervations I have already made. 

Has Virgil any thing lke alf this in his Epiſod, 
which hear ſo admirable a Proportion to the 
Subject, as is that of Palla and Evander, that 
of Niſur and Euryalus, that of Camilla, and ſe. 
veral others? Nay, that of Dido, which is the 
Nobleſt and Largeſt of them all, never gxcludes 
the Perſon of the Heroe. It is he that ſpeaks, 
he that relates his oëẽen Adventures: If he re. ay 


dcedes ought from his Subject, he ſtill makes n a 


frequent returns upon himſelf. This is not u rer 
be met with either in the 1iad or Odyſſey, where lou 
we loſe our view for. the ſpace of ſeveral Books, ic m 
Achilles and Ulyſſes, the Heroes of thoſe Poems, ¶ tori. 
are quite out of ſight, and a Man may fetch 
large Compaſs before he can meet with then 
gains dvd aha | 

N T leave it to thoſe that can better ſpare time 
to examine, whether the Epiſodes of Homer are 
not more Forc'd and lefs Natural than thoſe of 
Virgil. What Connexion is there between, or 
what Reference has the Wound which Mars fe- 
ceiv'd from Diomedes, to the Anger of Achilles? 
Homer enlarges much upon this Adventure in 
the fifth Liad. Mars crying like a Child, goes 
and makes his Complaints to Fupiter, who un- 
kindly treats him with bitter Railleries. Howe- 
ver, to make up the Jank, Pæan the Phyſician 
of the Gods is ſent for to cure him; and the 
Goddeſs Hebe interpoſes and concerns her {lt 
for him. The Poet, who thinks this Paſſage 
Pleaſafft and Diyerting, carrizs on the Fictioſ 
ſo far, as to deſcend to Wantonneſs and Ridi- 
cnle; a Fault char wou'd deferve our Pity, 
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were not Men ſo prepoſſeſs d with an Eſteem 
ul End Value for him upon the Account of the 


pro. Grandeur and Sublimity of his Genius. 
g to But not to inſiſt too long upon particulars, 
which wou'd be an endleſs peice of Work; we 
ods, Way conclude, that Virgil never wanders from 
the us Subject, that Homer ſeldom keeps ſo much as 
tha {Wlvichin diſtance of his; and that by the multipli- 
e. icy and vaſt Train of his Epiſodes, he is continu- 
che Nuy hurried away with che Imperuofity and Vio- 
ades Nence of his Imagination, to which he lets him- 
aks, elf looſe without the leaſt Diſcretion. He 
e- ay be compar'd to thoſe Travellers, who up- 
ales n a long Journey are diverted and ſtopt by 
t to Nrery little Thing. There is not one ſingle 


low given in the Heat of an Engagement, but 


tories, and derive Genealogies. 


gem —— 

ime CHAP. VII. 

are Y 

go of MORALITY. 

fe- 8 5 

les? Orality ought, according to Ariſtotles 
> in Scheme, to follow the Diſpoſition of 


e Fable. It is the third Quality of an Epick 
oem; nor are we here, by Morality, to under- 


we- and the Moralicy of the Poet, but the Mora- 
ian of the Actors, and of thoſe Perſons that are 
the enter upon Action. What a vaſt and irre- 
ſell MPncileable Difference ſhall we find between 
age, r two admirable Poets, as to this Point? 


ings and Princes in Homer, talk to one ano- 
er with all the Scurrility imaginable. Aga- 


je muſt from thence take an occaſion to tell 


7709, in the Niad, treats Cryſes with great In- 
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M A Compariſon, of 
ſolence, and much Indignity ; when the u 
happy old Man comes to him to demand, vii 
| the moſt profound Reſpe&, and with Preſenſ 
too in Hand, his own Daughter, whom he hy 
injuriouſly Raviſh'd from him. The Hauyhy 
Prince tells him, that he has no regard to th 
External Marks of his Prieſthood, a Title, vic. 

which he had juſt Pretence enough to ſony f 
kind of Reſpect, to a favourable Reception x 
leaſt. Nor does this High- Prieſt expreſs hin. 
ſelf afterwards like a Man of great Virtue 
the Prayer he makes to Apollo, in which he ix 
precates his Vengeance on the Greeks to fatich 
his poor Reſentments. This is ſomewhat Us. 
charitable, and beneath the Dignity of a Ps 
ſon, whoſe Office it was to pray for the Peopl, 
and for the Preſervation of the -Governmen, 
according to his Function of High-Prieſt. lea 
Achilles, in the Nineteenth Liad, goes to i ere. 
Mother Thetis to acquaint her with what a Cov 
cern he is under for the Body of his Friend J. 
troclus then lately kill'd, leſt the Flies ſhoul 
injure it; leaſt they ſhou'd enter into tin. 
' Wounds, which wou'd breed Corruption, alirt: 
that render the Body loathſome. Is not all thi 
Heat and Fury againſt theſs little Ano om 

well becoming a Heroe ; and is not he am 

Excellent Poet, that employs no lefs than era 
God to drive them away ? 'Y 
' Uhſſes, whom Homer propoſes as the Stat 
dard and Model of Humane Wiſdom, ſuft 
himſelf to be made Drunk by the Phearian;, id 
which Ariſtotle and Philoftratus both blame til 
Poet. But what an Inſtance of Extravaganc| 
and of the greateſt Careleſneſs was it, for thi 
moſt accompliſh'd Sage, fo ſoon to forget 
Wite, a Woman of ſuch eminent Virtue, alem 
his Son, that was ſo dear to him; to = he ( 
of % 


| 


erate Circumſtances. 


: ng after Circ 


ns, I think, might certainly have been ex- 
refs'd ſome other way. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the Inhumanity of 

{chilles upon the Body of Hector, after he was 
lead, but only cite what Cicero ſays of it in 
he firſt Book of his Tuſculan Queſtions. This Trahit He. 
Pleaſure of dragging a dead Body, thus to be forem ad 
ereng'd of it, is not very Heroical. The In- Le. 
view between Uhſſes and the Daughter of 4, 
linous, in the fixth Odyſſey, is contrary to all Lacergri 
he Rules of Decency, and Decorum ; and that eu & 
rinceſs forgets her Modeſty, and betrays her 2 mm 
irtue, in giving too long Audience to the di- ,; 2 
Ireſſed Man, in yielding too much to his 17 ur Ubi 
omplaints, and in too far Indulging her own videtur. 


uriofity at the Sight of a Perſon in ſuch-de- 1c Tuſe. 
In fine, there is but little Decorum obſerv'd 
n Homers Poems. Fathers are harſh and cruel, 
he Heroes weak and paſſionate, the Gods ex- 
ofsd to Miſeries, uneaſie, and quarelſome, 
nd incens'd againſt one another; there be- 
g not the leaſt of that Stoick Philoſophy 
hroughout the whole, which Zeno and his 
ollowers have taught Men ſince, to make 
nem more rational, and more perſect, than 
ne Gods of Homer. But in Virgil, every thing 
17 5 | ; preſerves 
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preſerves its Character; Drances and Tum 

quarrel there, but like Perſons of Qualiy 

The Paſſion of eEneas and Dido, is indeed putſil 

to the utmoſt Extremity ; and yet there is y 

violation of Modeſty,no breach of theRulgd 

Decency, nor any default in outward Behyj 

our. The Gods themſelyes are Perſons « 

ſome Quality and good Repute. Whateverj 

Eſſential in the Arts of Decency and Dey 

1n Argr: rum, is here moſt ſtriftly obſery'd. For %% 

cite hat. has always follow'd that admirable Method x 

man poſcit, found in Terence, of whom Varro ſays, that hy 

in Sermo had, as to Morality and Decency, gain'd . 

| — far, the Advantage over Czcilizs and Plauy, 

utus, in : 

moribus who were as eminent for other Talents. 

Terentizs, But we muſt Pardon this Weaknels in I. 

mer, who wrote in a time, when the Preceyj 

of Morality were ſcarce torm'd. The Wok 

was as yet too young, to have learnt the Prin: 

ples of true Honeſty, Morality- was more a. 

compliſh'd, and the Precepts of it better know 

in Virgils time, in whom we ſhall find then 

leſs detective, than in Homer. For Virgil coul 

not himſelf diſſemble his own Sentiment, 4 

to the Injuſtice of the Civil War, tho it occs 

ſion'd the Eſtabliſhment of the Government, 

and of the Fortune of Auguſtus his Patron. He 

could not approve of it, and, as if he had be 

himſelf fraught with Republican Principle 

under a Monarchical Eſtabliſhment, he cov 

demns that Form of Government, but wit 

the. greateſt Caution and Tenderneſs imagęins 

ble, by cajoling and flattering Cæſar, who va 

the Author of it. W | 


Tugue prior, Tu parce, genus * duc is Olmpy 


Projuce tela manu, Sanguis meus. 


Homer and Virgil. 
; 


And thou the fr ft bay down thy lawleſs Claim, 
Thou of my Blood who bears the Julian Name. 
Mr. Dryden. 


hus was his Morality full of Honour and In- 
grity, and directly oppoſite to that Spirit of 
ſattery, which then, under the Monarchy, 
gan to be countenanc d. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Houghts, which are the fourth Qualifi- 
cation of a Poem, have ſo great a Rete- 

nce to, and Correſpondence with Morality, 
hat the Principles of the one, are likewiſe the 
rinciples of the other: Nay, we may be al- 


dW d to ſay, that Thoughts are in effect, but 


nly the the Expreſſions of Morality. It is 
jot therefore, much to be wonder'd at, that 
irgil ſhould have the Advantage of Homer in 


is ReſpeR, ſince he had it after ſo ſingular a 


anner in the other. And for this he is in- 
ebted to the Age he wrote in, which was 
ore polite and refin d, than that in which Ho- 
ner flouriſh'd, who made it not ſo much his 
uſineſs to think well, as to ſpeak well; for 
is Thoughts are never ſo fine and delicate, as 
is Diſcourſes. . I ſhall not erefore ſtand to 
ake a long Compariſon between them, but 
nly give you an Obſervation or two upon 
dme of thoſe Thoughts, which Homer inſpires 
s Herdes with, from which we may my a 

udg- 
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Homer and Virgil. 
hroats, if they do not as they ſhould do. In 
dort, he becomes a very Pathetick Orator to 
eer brute Beaſts. 3 
Tis true indeed, Plutarch in his Treatiſe up- 
n Homer, Apologizes for the Liberty the Poet 
zok in making Antilocbus in this place, and 


Gor in another, ſpeak to their Horſes, from 


is Opinion of the Tranſmigration of Souls, 
hich he had taken from Pythagoras; but I will 
ppeal to that Philoſophy, whether the Metem- 


Wychoſis renders Beaſts, leſs Beaſts than they 


ere, and whether it Qualifies them to be 
ore capable of attending to the Dictates of 


deaſon. 


Jupiter, in the Fifth Tiad, tells Mars, after 
at Diomedes had Wounded him, that he could 
o longer bear with him, that he juſtly deſerv'd 
e Misfortune that had happen'd to him, for 
is baſe Compliance with the Counſels of his 
other Juno, who was of an unruly Spirit, 
nd of an Humour very untractable. What 
range Kindneſſes are theſe, for the Prince of 
e Gods to ſhow towards his Wife? What 
omfort and Conſolation was this to his Son 
ars, who was then newly Wounded ? We - 
ould never have done, ſhould we go on thus 
ich theſe Remarks. Beſides, that Virgil is not 
bject to theſe Weakneſſes, he is always Seri- 
us, always Sublime and Lofty, to maintain 
nd keep up the Character of his Heroes. He 
oes not deſcend fo low, as to Droll, and be 
acetious and Merry, with great Familiarity ; 
thing ſo beneath the Dignity of his Rank and | 
tation, and ſo contrary to all Decency, which 
homer often forgot. For he puts off that Air 
Grandeur and Majeſty, which ſo properly 
elongs to his Character; and every now and 

n, debaſes himſelf by degenerating * K 

| oole 
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A Compariſon of 


looſe and familiar way of Talking, and No 


turning things into Ridicule, under preteng 
of entertaining his Reader with ſomethin 
Pleaſant and Diverting. As when, for | 


ſtance, in the Eighth Book of the Odyſſey, WF". 


entertains the Gods with a Comedy, ſome « 
them he makes Buffoons, by introducing Mn 
and Venus on the Stage, taken in a Net Juli 
had layd for them, eontrary to that Air 
. Gravity, which is ſo Eſſential to an Heroig 
Poem. The Scuffle between Irus and Uhſu 


in the Eighteenth Book, borders much upd 


the Burleſque, as does likewiſe the Charade 
of Therſitis, and the Story of Venus bein 
wounded, in the Tiad. But to do Homer all the 
Right he deſerves, we may very juſtly mak 
this Reflexion, that the Weakneſſes of thi 
Poet, are not fo much to be imputed to him, as v 
the Age he livd in, which was not capable 
any greater Refinement, either in Thought 
or in Morals. 3 
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CH AP. 
Of WORDS. 


\ S Thoughts are the Expreſſions of M6 
A rality, ſo Words are the Expreſſions d 
Thoughts. And in this, which is the fiſt 
Qualification, according to Ariforle's Orde 
Homer Triumphs, as being that in which he 
moſt accompliſhed. There is no conteſt 
this with him; tis an Advantage he, withoil 
any manner of Diſpute, has above all oth 


IX. 


Poets, and that in fuck a manner as Cannot 


wil 
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0 en expreſs d. Iwas this admirable Talent 
Expreſſing things finely, that made Sophocles, 
dug no paſſes for the Model and Standard of Tra- 
b edy, bis conſtant Admirer, and | moſt exact 
5 1 Imitator : upon which account the Criticks - 
e d l'd him The great Lover of Homer. For the 
Ma ame Reaſon it is, that Plato, in the Tenth 
ven ok of his Republick, ſtiles him the Prince of 
ir 08S 7-roick Poets. Pindar in the Seventh Ode of 
roid he Nemæan Games, Commends and Admires 
Thi im upon no other account, but for the Lofti- 
Wes and Grandeur of his Style. And Longinus 
racer. his Treatiſe, ropoſes him as the moſt per- 
being ect and lively Idea of a Majeſtick Style, and 
oh WF always Quotes him as the only Model of 


_ he true Sublime. | 

üg in ſhort, it may be ſaid, that it is upon the 
bee xccount of this Qualification, that he hath 
N 


hus impos d upon all Antiquity ; and that the 

legance and Beauty of his Words, was the 

harm, that drew all the Men of Learning in- 

o ſo vaſt an Eſteem for him. For as the Plea- Pindarus 

antneſs and Luſtre of a Poem conſiſts entirely re 

n the Expreſſions of it, which are generally ici 

he Principal Parts of its Beauty; Homer, who werfibus 

Jas excell'd all the Poets in the Nobleneſs, Ele- canere ti- 

ance and Grandeur of His, has thereby de- Stur pet. 

ervd, that Admiration which all Ages have Ps ; 

jad for him. Twas this that made Pindar carminum 

of Me whom Horace propoſes as a Model), and all ſous Poets 

ons Ane Creek Lyricks deſpair of ever attaining to e | 

xe fill: Majeſty of Homer's Verſe. And Paterculus, mellifſims 

Ordo the firſt Book of his Hiſtory, has this Com- dutcedine 

h — endation of him, That he alone deſerud the —_— 

nee ame 7 4 1 

vito > OT from the TRY and Sweetneſs 1% p e. 

oe 'Tis upon the Score of this moſt admirable 

nnotV vantage, that Lycurgus made ſo great an 
9 


Oſten- 


. 
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cells in a moſt Eminent manner, he juſtly de 
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A Compariſon o 
Oſtentation of his Poetry, in the Oration he 
made againſt Leogrates ; that Æſcbylus ſays in 
Platarch and Atbenæus, that his Tragedies ar; 
but the Crumbs of Homers great Banquets ; tha 
Plato affirms him to be the moſt Accompliſt 
and the moſt Divine of all the Poets; that 
Ariſtides in the third Tome of his Orations, ſays 
that no Man ever ſpoke better; and that 4. 
ſtatle in his Treatiſe upon Poetry, likewiſe ſay; 
that he tranſcends all others in the Height and 
Grandeur of his Expreflions. Socrates in one of 
his Epiſtles to Xenophon ; Xenophon himſelf in his 
Banquet; Democritxs in Dion Chryſoſtome; | Arif 
phanes in the Frogs ; Hierocles in his Fragments in 
Stobams ; Hermogenes in his Ideas; Philoſtratss in 
his Heroick Images; Theocritus in his fixteenth 14 
lium; Moſchus in his third; Plutarch in his Dil. 
courſe he made upon Homer; Diem ſius Halicar- 
naſſæus in the Conſfruction of Names; Fambiicu 
in the Life of Pytbagoras; Origen againſt Celſu 
in his ſeventh Book ; Maximus Tyrius in his ſu- 
teenth Diſſertation; Lucian in his Elogy on 
Demoſthenes ; Themiſtivs in his ſixicenth Oratin; 
and an infinite Number of others, do Unani 
mouſly affirm the ſame thing. 4 
But all theſe great Men, whom I har 
Nam'd, gave theſe their Commendations d 
Homer, only upon the account of the Beaut 
and Luſtre of his Diſcourſe, for which inde 
we cannot Admire, nor Praiſe, him too much. 
And it muſt be acknowledged likewile, tba 
upon this fingle Advantage, in which he Er 


ſerves the Preference before Virgil, tho Vip! 
be the moſt Prudent, the moſt Diſcreet, aul 
the moſt Judicious of all chat ever wrote. 
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Refl tions up on the Expreſs ons of Ho- 


Here-isſtill ſome what farther to be remar- 
| ked concerning the Expreffions of Homer, 
the Beauty and Luſtre of which have fo highly 
deferv'd the Eſteem and Applauſe, even of all 
( 


Deſign, ought to be very much varied for the 
greater Diverffon of the Reader; are as neat 
alike, and for the thoft part the ſame through- 
ur the whole Work. We cannot reckon up 
above Twenty or Thirty different ſorts in the 
whole Extent, of near thirty Thouſand Verſes, 
ind conſequently one and the ſame Connexi- 
on, commonly preſenting it ſelf, is very apt 
o give ſome diſtaſte by ſo frequent a Repeti- 


Witty upon Thy & dazed, and to fay, that 
the Latine Muſes were nor ſo Light and Airy 
the Grecian Muſes were. Qui Maſey colimms 
everiores, | ph gt 4 
The Compariſons are flat, and forc'd, and 
lometimes not very Natural, and never very 
Excellent; tho in ſo great a Number of them, 
t is impoſſible, but there muſt be ſome juft 
and true. I ſhall fay nothing of that, which is 
decome ſo Famous for its Indecency and Mean- 
els, that all the World have heard of it. For 
hat can be more grofs and abſurd, and more 
fat, ro ſay no worſe, than to compare Ajax 
In the midſt of an Engagement, ſurrounded by 
Ms Enemies on all fides, and overwhelm'd by 
M 2 - the 


The Trarlfitions, which, anſiverable to theit = 


tion. This gave Martial am occaſions td bs 
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the Number of repeated Blows , to an Af; 
feeding in a Field of Corn, which the Chi. 
dren would drive out from thence with then cou 
Poles ? I leave it to any one to think, what: ders 
noble Effect ſuch a piece of Fancy muſt need Ten 
have in a Poem ſo Grave and Serious as the Deſ 
Tliad ; and I'll appeal to any Man's Judgment, latte 
whether the Colours of this Compariſon a. not 
ford us any thing Pleaſant and Agreeable, the Aut 
we allow it all the Advantages that can be Newer 
For there are ſome Grammarians, that pretend I Chi 
to have found out ſome Delicacy in it, and An. 
by all means would juſtify the Compariſon eri. 
But however, I fhall not in the leaſt ſcrup WW 
to own, that there are ſome moſt adwirabk gi 
Compariſons in this Poet, where we may f E 
all the Beauties and Graces of Expreſſion, A 
which Virgil has taken the Advantage of, and 
plac'd them ſo well in his Poem, by giving 
them a new Turn, and a different Air. 0! 

Deſcriptions, which are look'd upon for the | 
moſt part as Puerile, and too Light and Ain 
for Eloquence, are very frequent in Home 
they are ſpun out to too great a Length, and 
ſeem ſomewhat affected. The Deſcription 0 
the Gardens of Alcinows in the Seventh, and 
that of the Port of Ithaca in the Thirteenti 
Odyſſey, are of this Nature. The Deſcription 
of the Port, and that of the Grott, where tit 
Nymphs Inhabited, take up Eighteen Vers, 
upon which Porpbiry has wrote a Commenta!); 
The Deſcription of Mount etna, in the third 
Book of Virgil, is drawn within the Compib 
of a very — Verſes, tho he had a fair and 4 
juſt occaſion of Dilating on that Subject, and | 
Phavorinus in Aulus Gellixs finds he might ha 
enlarged. Tis true indeed, the Deſcription 


of the Port of Lybia,, 1s in Ten Verſes, 15 
| ˖ 
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that of Fame, in the Fourth Book, in more; 
but the former is Pardonable, upon the ac- 


count, that it was Expedient to give the Rea- 
ders Mind ſome eaſe, after the Relation of a 


4g Tempeſt ; and it is, I muſt own, the largeſt 
the MY Deſcription in the whole e<Eneid ; and the 
en; latter, which is the Deſcription of Fame, is 
4. not truly the moſt exquiſite piece in that 
thy Author? For he is much upon the Reſerve 


every where elſe, and is not guilty of thoſe 
IChildiſh trifling Eſſays, which Horace in his 
1 of Poetry, ſays, are Inſufferable in Matters 
erious:; N | 


ul | 

Wy im lucm & Ara Diane, 

fn E properantis Aquæ per amænos ambitus agros. 

n Aui flumen Rhenum, aut pluvias deſcribitur Arcus. 
and 1 | 


Here they deſcribe a Temple or a Wood, 
Or Streams that through delightful Meadows run, 


the And there the Rainbow, or the _ Rhine. 

Ain E. of Roſcommon. 
mer , 6 2 

ad. Tis true indeed, theſe Deſcriptions of 
on of Woods, Temples, Rivers, the Rainbow, and 
and ther ſuch pleaſant things, have a reliſh of 
cnth omething Childiſh, and as that great Man ſays, 
otion Irre as diſagreeable with great Subjects, as 4 
| piece of rich and very fine Clbath is with com- 


mon and ordinary Stuff, 


Inceptis gravibus plerumque * ITO 4 , eſis 
mpab i Ppureus latè qui ſplendeat unus 9 Felis, 
r and AHauitur Pannus, — 


and 
9 
- have | „ 
ption | M Z S ome 
1 and | 
tha 
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ack the nf bee png ng 
Applaud themſehves, when s few forid Lins 
Shine thraugh the infipid Dulneſi of the reſt. 
PI nin Arn eee 


> oo f 8 5 | $1134 Gi nd | 

Theſe far fetch'd Beauties never Charm much, 
becauſe where-ever they are Nadz they hang 
not a due Connexion and Coherence with, 


* 


nor do the) hear a uſt Proportion, to the whole, 
by reaſon of their being too Glittering. 12 


Mu erat His locus. 


But they miſplace them all, and crowd them in 
5 1 E. of Roſcommon. 


It muſt be acknowledg'd likewiſe, that H. 
mer is more to be admired than Virgil, for his 
Epithets and Adyerbs. This. is indeed his Ma. 
ſterpiece; never was any Imagination Richer, 
more Fruitful, and more Happy, and tis no 
better than down-night Raillery, to pretend, 
that he repeats his d 4x9; roo often. Ii 
no ſuch thing, tis a great piece of Injuſtice 
done him, to upbraid him with Poverty and 
Barrenneſs of Expreſſion on this Account; for 
Z my ſelf have counted above Twenty other 
different Epithets in the 1iad for Achilles alone, 
Virgil in Compariſon to Homer, is Poor indeed, 
as to theſe Circumſtances, wanting all thoſe 
kind of Ornaments, Which ariſe from the rich 
and fruitful Treaſure of the Greek Tongue, 
which the Latine could by no means boaſt of. 
And if we deſpoil Homer of his Epithets and 
Adverbs, we ſhould Rob him of the beſt of his 
Graces. For without doubt, theſe are the 

moſt Ornamental Parts, and what add a ve!) 
great Beauty to the whole. Put 
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But after all, it might be rightly obſerv'd, 
that theſe Epithets, which are ſo great an Or- 
nament to the Poem, are very common and 
obvious. For without any more adoe, he calls 
Snow White, Milk Sweet, and Fire Burning. 
He does not endeavour and aim at ſo much 
Delicacy and Fineneſs, as our later Authors, 
who allow of no Epithets, as tolerable, it they 
have not a kind of counter-ſignification to the 
Words they are join'd with, to give a more ex- 
traordinary Air to the Diſcourſe, and make it 
Sparkle by a kind of Claſhing and Oppoſition 
of Words with one another; which deprav'd 
and vicious Palates reliſh as a piece of great 
Delicacy. For you'll find, that there are ſome 
that can diſcover ſomething ſtrangely enter- 
taining ina Conjunction of ſuch Words as are at 
an irreconcileable Variance with one another; 
nay, of ſuch as are utterly inconſiſtent with 
one another, Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis, and 
in his Epiſtles, and Velleius Paterculus were the 
firſt, that gave this falſe guſto to the Age they 
livd in; an Age that was mightily devoted to 
dimplicity. Seneca, with all the great Declai- 
mers of that Age, whoſe Fragments we read in 
his Controverſies, greatly affected to imitate 
them ; but they did it without that good Ma- 
nagement obſervable in Ovid and Paterculus, who 
knew how to uſe theſe falſe and counterfeit 
Jewels to the beſt Adyantage. Lucan and'Ta- 
citus, Studied to make themſelves Maſters of 
this Character, and were the firſt Authors of 
that Art, which conſiſted in a Pleafanc and 
Merry Jingling of Words, that were oppoſite _ 
to one another, ſuch as Superficial Wits are ſo 
much Enamour'd with. And *twas, in ſhort, 
from this Univerſal Debauch, from this general 
Corruption, that the Epigrams of Martial, and 

Warn 2 * che 
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the Panegyricks of Pliny, Pacatus and Mamy. 
tins, ſprung up in after Ages. Not but tha 
this way of Writing has its Beauties, but they 
are ſuch as thoſe Women are Celebrated for 
who Patch and Paint, and uſe all External and 
Artificial Ornaments, becauſe they have ng 

Natural and Real ones. Tre 
Nor is it after all in the leaſt to be denied, 
but that an Epithet that is bright and ſplendid, 
and judiciouſly plac'd, is a wonderful Ornz 
ment in a Diſcourſe, as that us d by Dido in her 

Epiſtle ro e/£neas; Exerces pretioſa odia. 


To ſhun my Love, if thou wil ſeek thy Fate, 
Tu à dear Purchaſe and a coſtly Hate. 
3 Mr. Dryden, 


Which you'll meet with in Ovid, whoſe He 
roides I always eſteem'd as the moſt Glittering 
and Reſplendent of all thoſe Works that are the 
pure Productions of the Mind, the true and 
genuine Reſults of Wit and Fancy, which out 
Poets will never attain to. Of the ſame Stany 
and Character is the Title Velleius Paterculw 

Hiſt. I. 2. confers on L. Domitius eminentiſſime ſimplicitati 
Virum; and abundance of other ſuch like Ex. 
preſſions, which may be found in choſe two 
Authors. Bur as theſe Words betray a certain 

Luſtre, and are ſomewhat Brisk and Spritely, 
ſo ſome have been often wanting in that Mo- 
deration requiſite to a juſt and true Manage- 
ment of them. For tis the common Fault 
thoſe that have the Art of Expreſſing them. 
ſelves well, that they cannot govern themſelves 
as to the number of their Words, but are apt 
to launch out too far, and, tranſported with the 
Succeſs they meet with, let themſelves entirely 
looſe, and at length become very diſtaſte{ul 
| through 
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hrough an exceſſive deſire of being over Plea- 
ant and Diverting in their Diſcourſe. So that 
were much better, in order to avoid this 
zult, and keep within the Limits of good So- 
d Senſe, eſpecially in a continued Diſcourſe, 
vhich ought to have ſome Characters at leaſt 
Grandeur and Majeſty, and to ſhow ſome- 
hat of an exalted Genius; I ſay, it were much 
etter to forbear the Uſe of thoſe nice Epithets 


ns hich ſeem ſomewhat Abſtruſe and Myſteri- 
her us. Thoſe which are the moſt Obvious, and 


hich beſt expreſs the Nature of the things, 

re always the Choiceſt, and ſuch are thoſe 

hich Homer us d. I muſt confeſs indeed, that 443 nibil 
o Effect this, there is requiſite a far greater commodius 
are of Judgment and Diſcretion, than of Wit 4m ſem- 
and Fancy ; but Men never ſpeak well, but — - 
hen they think wiſely, and ſuch as do that, qu. 

are never behind hand in their Accounts, as 

he Critick has obſerv d. Which is to be un- 

lerſtood as well of the Nature of the Diſcourſe, 

is of the Morality of it. 
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How the Character of Homer, ig to be 
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tely, ks if LE 

Me diſtinguſh'd from that of Virgil. 

lage | „ | 

It of O Form a Judgment with ſome kind of 
hem certainty ot theſe two incomparable Au- 
elves itiors, *ewill be neceſſary to diſcern exactly be- 


e apt 


+ wen their ſeveral Characters, which are very 
the 


Oppoſite to one another. For Homer being in- 


ire eln d to ſpeak much, and Virgil to be ſiſent; 
ſtelul tis upon this difference that we muſt found our 


ouph Diſtin- 
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Diſtinction, and from hence make an ey 
Computation of their peculiar Geniar, and Mime 
the eſſential Marks and Tokens of their Ch, 
racter: There are a ſore of Men, who hunt 
the Vanity to ſer up for great Criticks, wii" Þ 
pretend to give their Judgment of Virgil, uit 
their grave and profound Reflections upon hin 
without ever in the leaſt Obſerving in what tk 
eminent Quality of the Fancy and Judemey 
of that Poet, by which he is always din o. 
guiſh d from the Reſt, does principally conte al 
For my own part, who admire nothing ki 
much in his way of writing, as that admit 
Moderation and Reſervation he is fo mu 
Maſter of in his Exprefling of things, andi 
his not Expreſſing of any more than-wha if 
juſt requiſite; I have ever been of Opinio e, 
that by this Criterion alone we might diſtio 
guiſh him. A Man muſt be very Caution, an 
uſe great Application in the Peruſal of hu 
to find out, that his very Silence in ſome ct" 


- tain Paſlages, ſpeaks more than we think of, at ects 


the moſt inſpir d that ever was. Lucan, in Con: 


argues moſt exquiſite Prudence and Diſcretion un 
For when he has once got the Method d 
ſounding his Meaning, he'll find him ſome 
times as admirable in what he ſays not, asinf 
what he ſays. : | 

And for my part, I know not of any Av han 
thor beſides Virgil, that has ſuch a ſtock of Pn 
dence to guard and fecure his Moderation a 
Sedateneſs amidſt the Heat and Fury of af” 
Imagination enflam'd by à Genius of Poeh, 


pariſon of him, is Raſh and Inconſideratt 
knowing no bounds, and Stati is again as Fv 
rious. Ovid himſelf cou'd never arrive to tit 
Perfection, till toward the latter end of h 
Days, when he writ bis Faſti, which is : 
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ny Piece of all his Works, wherein he ſhows 
imſell Moderate and Diſcreet, for in the Reſt, 
» diſcovers much of Youth and Gayety. His 
troductions of Examples and Compariſons in 
is Books de Triſtibus,; and his other Elegies do 
ot come up to this Character; and his Epiſtles, 
hich I look upon as the Flowers of the Ro- 
„ Wit, have not the leaſt of that Maturity 
Judgment, which is the Sovereign Perfecti- 
n of Virgil. And as to this particular, I may 
e allow d to compare Virgil to thoſe Generals 
f Armies, who carry about with them even 
the very Hurry of a Fight all the Tranquil- 
ity and Compoſure of their Cabinet Counſels; 
nd who in the greateſt Heat of Action, amidſt 
he Noiſe of Cannons, Drums, and Trum- 
ets, and the general Diſtraction and Tumult 
fan Engagement, are not intent upon any 
hing but what their own Prudence and Mode- 
ation dictates to them, and act only as their 
wn Reaſon, their moſt faithful Counſellour di- 
ets them. And this is a Character not to be 
ound in any but Great Souls, and Perſons of 
he moſt Conſummate Wiſdom, ſuch as was 
gi; who in the Heat of his Poetick Fury, 
ys no more than is proper to be ſaid, and al- 
ays leaves more to be thought of a thing, 
han he ſays of it. | 5 | 
This is a Commendation not much unlike 
hat, which Pliny gives the admirable Painter 
ſimantes, in the tenth Chapter of the 35 Book 
tf his Hiſtory. A adfuit ingenii, 
omnibus w_u ejus intelligitur, plus ſemper quam 
mgitur. Timantes had a great Fancy in all hig 
#eces, there was always more underſtood than ex- 
id. And a little after he adds, to explain 
imſelf, Rarum in ſucceſſw Artis, ut oſt endat etiam 
je occul:at. He was peculiar in the Succeſs of bus 


4 Compariſon of 


Art, to diſplay even thoſe things which lay conceal} 

Sun ali. And this in ſome Reſpect, reſembles that won 
ot hoc derful and ſurprizing Eloquence which Cim 
— <A #4 ſpeaks of to his Priend. And in my Judgmen 
il, nan tis in this exact 8 and in th 

' 24ui. Ad admirable Caution and Reſervation that we ſhy] 


; 17 2 


Attic. find the true Character of Virgil to conſiſt, wh 


Fag. ſlightly paſſes over things as a Traveller in haſe 


without inſifting too long on particulars. I 
generouſly prunes and cuts off all Superfluiti 
that he may retain only what is purely neceſſi 
ry. And in this conſiſts the Excellency of: 
Work, which is never more perfect, than wha 
there cannot be any thing cut off from it. 

In this Perfection conſiſted likewiſe all thy 
exquiſite good Senſe which flouriſh'd at Rm 
under the Reign of Auguſts, and which wz 
the diſtinguiſhing Character of all the prex 
Wits that then writ, whom we look upon 
the only Models of the Purity of the Language 
and of that admirable way of Writing which 
now ſo much in Vogue amoneſt us. 

Of this we have an Inſtance in thoſe Order 
which Auguſtus gave Tucca and Varims, to tale 
2 Review of the Aneid, which the Author in 
his Will wou d have had ſuppreſs d, as not think 
ing it a compleat Poem. The Emperor gar 
them leave to cut off thoſe parts that might dt 
taken away without doing Injury to the whole, 
but expreſly commanded them not to add in the 
leaſt, nay, not ſo much as to fill up the Verls 


that were imperfect. Twas the Humour 0 


that happy Age, to trench what they cou d in 
their Compoſitions, to be ſparing and frugal it 
their Expreſſions, and to ſpeak but little. L 
cretiu, who was ſo Pure and fo Polite, had no 
yer arrivd to this Perfection. And Catulis, 


gan 


who was the firſt amongſt the Romani, that be. 


hy) x try oe 
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cel WW... to give a fine Turn to the Language, to 
wor BE: prove and heighten it with the Advantages 
cin Elegance and Beauty, had not as yet learnt 
ment great Precept, which Horace has ſince ſo 
. 10 ch inculcated to his Piſones. 


uu prudens verſus reprebendet inertes. 

2 | Hor. Ar, Poet. 
; | 

nies The Prudent Care of an Impartial Friend 
cellz Will give you Notice of each idle Line. 

of 1 2 E. of Roſcommon. 
when | 
— Ambitioſa recidet 
1 Ornamenta. Hor. Ar. Poet. 

ont Os 
1 Wa Or where it is too laviſhly beſtow'd. 
Le E. of Roſcommon. 
wage Ur currat ſententia, veu ſe 
ich Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures. 

Hor. Sat. x. L. 1. 

rden 
) take Yet this I grant, a ſort of Excellence : 
107 it He muſt be ſhort, nor muſt he clog his Senſe 
hink With uſeleſs Words, or make his Periods long, © 
| 5, They muſt be ſmooth, and ſo glide o er the Tongug. 
ht 1 Mr. Creech. 
hole, 
in 9 Deterreret ſibi multa, recideret omme quod ultra 
" I Perfectum traberetur. Hor. Sat. x. I. 1. 
ud in He wou'd correct, ze wou d retrench his Senſe 
wy And pare off all that was not Excellence. 
| | Mr. Creech. 
d not 
tullus, | 
* po | Nor 
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which they had learn d from the Dictates d 


egyw- 
Aegi &. 


pos d End, but exceeds all manner of Bound; 


A Compariſon of 

Nor does he add any thing more in his 54 
upon L«cliz :' And a little afterwards fpeakiy 
ys are ſame Lucilize, he ſays, that had he fy 
riſh'd in his time, he won d have known hy 
to have Contracted himſelf, and without doi | 
wou'd have eraz d a great many things out 
his Verſes. This was their way in thoſe ting 


good Senſe, which was then Triumphan 
This was the Method Vgl has fo well obſer 
and which makes up his eſſential Charafte;; 
whereas, that of Homer conſiſts in a prolix a 
tedious manner of Speaking and Relay 3 
things. He is the greateſt Talker of all Ani. 

quity ; inſomuch, that the Greeks themes 
though chargeable with exceſſive Diſcourſy 
above all others, have reprehended Hemm fi 


that Intemperance of Words, as a conſiderab} 7 
miſcarriage in Diſcourſe. He is ever upon hi * 
Rehearſals, and not only of the fame Word, ut \ 
but of the fame Things too, and fo is in a per * 
petual Circle of Repetitions. It is true indeed, ry 
that he always ſpeaks Naturally enough, bit if 
then he always ſpeaks too much. The Aden _ 
- tures of Ulyſſes in eEoypt, which he himſelt Le- Wl 


lates to the good Man Eamæm his Hog - drive, 
are truly idle impertinent Stories purely ſu 
Amuſement. There is no Thread in his Di. 
courſe, nor does it ſeem to tend to any pro 


That vaſt Fluency of Speech, and thoſe might) 
Overflowings of Fancy, which are ſo common 
with Homer, make him carry things far beyoni 
the Mark they ſhon'd have been levell'd 2, 
and from thence it is that the Draughts he h 
given us of things, are for the moſt part to 
Accurate; ſo that he leaves nothing to be pe 
form d by the Imagination of the Reader, * 


* 
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his own private Pleaſure and Satisfaction, 


Sth 

8 ht regularly to be as much taken up with 
akin 2 he himſelf thinks upon the Subject, as 
ach what he reads upon it in others. 

2 [ivy Upon this Account it is that Virgil never 
doul ravels the whole Matter, but leaves it to the 
wy fletions of thoſe that read him. Young 


thors that are impertinent and affected, and 


my at are carried away with a Flow of Words, 

pg d all thoſe that have leſs Judgment than Fan- 

Fl 7, cannot comprehend this Maxim. - Becauſe, 
j 


r want of Experience, they follow the Natu- 


n Bent of their Inclinations ; and, as through 
oo,  exceflive Deſire of talking much, they car- 
Gln things beyond their proper bounds, ſo they 


dmmonly preſent us with Idea for true Ob- 
as, by making too accurate Repreſentations 
all the Matter they take in Hand. This is pigore- 


\urſing 
wer (ot 


_ Imperfection, which Apelles diſcover'd in eos errare 
ou 4 ze Painters of his Time, as Cicero obſerves. Jicebat, qui 
W we muſt remember that this is a Defect in |, — 
: 2 ference only to the Expreſſion. For it is a eſſe ſatis. 
b. LE) great Excellency that any one can be Grat. 

i +3 alter of, to give the mcſt Compleat Images 
an of things, and always to raiſe his Su- 

1. erſtructutes upon the Ground work of the 

ly 10 teateſt Ideas. | a | 


is Dil 


—_—_— 
6 
— 2 — —— 


— 


y pro: Wiener 25 
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mig | f 5 | . k 
mm/ the Unity of the Time, of the two 
<p Poems. | 


he ha 
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L who 

fot 


T muſt be acknowledg'd, that there can- 
not be any thing ſaid more to the Advan- 
age of Homer, than what Axiſtotle, the mus 
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Chap. 9. 


and moſt Judicious of all the Criticks, has fil 


for a Model, the two others, being rather th 


Cyclick, by reaſon of the purely Natural an 


| 5s ſo Eſſential to the Epopæa. And upon thi 
ſcore we are now to Examine the Unity of the 


AC ompariſon of 


of him. He propoſes him in his Poetry as th 
true Model of an Epick Poem, and Forms y 
his Precepts from the Iliad, and from it 
Odyſſey. But on the other ſide, conſideriy 
that Ariſtotle never met with in all his time hy 
only two very wretched Poems, one upy 
Hercules, and the other upon Tbeſeas, bo 
which he ſpeaks of in his Poetry; conſiderin 
I ſay, that he never ſaw any thing of that M 
ture, that could by any means come in con 
petition with the Iliad, or the Odyſſey, it is no 
much to be wonder'd at, that he takes the 


Lives of Hercules and Theſeus, than the prope 
Subjects of an Epick Action. 
And 'twas this made Horace inveigh with f 
much Vehemency againſt thoſe Poets he cil 


Hiſtorical Repreſentation they gave of thing 
by multiplying Matters directly contrary n 
to the Simplicity and Unity of Action, whid 


Poems of Homer and Virgil, that nothing may 
omitted, that is requiſite to a juſt and eal 
Compariſon. 5 
I acknowledge, that as to the Unity of Tint 
the Iliad, and the Odyſſey, have the Preferena 
3 * yn Fax the 3 of th 
Odyſſey, from Ulyſſes his leaving Calypſo to i 
being diſcover d, laſts but five and Porty Dayij 
and the Action of the Liad is but Eight or Nin 
Months Duration at moſt, whereas the «wi 
takes up a whole Year or more. | 
Nay, ſome pretend, that the Unity of Aft 
on is more perfect in the two Poems of Ham 


than it is in that of Virgil, in as _— „ 
| 10 


Homer and Virgil. 
Adlon of both of them, is not only, one and 
the ſame, but alſo of one ſingle Perſon; Fot 
Achilles does all things himſelf alone; and the 
\me is ſaid of Ulyſſes, who, as Ariſtotle affirms,. 
re-eftabliſhes himſelf without the Aſſiſtance of 
ny other, which ſeems to argue ſomething 
of Greatneſs. e£neas does nothing without 
he help of his Companions , which is not, 
o much to be wonderd at. And Paul 
Beni obſerves, in the ſecond of his Academical 
Diſcourſes, that the Apologiſt of Dante prętends, 
that his Poem is a perſect Piece, becauſe it is the 
Action but of one ſingle Perſon : Coſtui Poems 
ltra eſſer Heroico è fatto anco di attione, di uno aſ- 
blutameute ſolo. E cid ad eſſempio, non pia de l 
Eneide, ove con efſercito opera Enea : ma ben dell 
iade e Odiſſea: Dove al fin e Achille e Uliſſe ſolo 
fa. Heroiche impreſe : percid conclude che il Poema di 
Dante fi a eccellentemente maravigligſo e jlluſtre, 
bis Poem, beſides that 'tis an Heroiek one, is alſo 
ompos d of Attion, and that of one ſingle Perſon only, 
Ind this, according to the Example, not only of the 
Eneid, wherein Eneas Ad: with an Army, but 
ikewiſe of the Iliad and the Odyſſey, where 
\chilles and Ulyſſes perform alone all the Heroick 
ſctions: whence he concludes, that Dante's Poem 
i excellently Wonderful and Illuſtrious; .. 
To this it may be anſwer d, that the Unity 
of the Perſon is ſufficiently prefery'd by that of 
his Character and Condition ; and that afi 
pick Poem ought to preſent us with the per- 
ect Idea of a great Commander and General of 
n Army, and not of a Knight-Errant, who 
ommonly is no more than a meer Phantaſm, 
ind a Romantick Palladine: And that it frames 
greater Character of a Heroe, and gives him 
a better Air of Dignity and Grandeur ; if 
makes him a Sovereign, and the Head of the 
| N People, 
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People, as Paul Beni obſerves in the ſame Paſ. 
ſage : L' attione Heroica debbe eſſer una d'un ſo: 
ma porò prencipe & capo da molti: becauſe, as he 
ſays, great Enterprizes, ſuch as the Conqueſt; 
of Countries and Kingdoms, and ſuch as Sieges 
and Battels ought to be carried on by Armies 
under the ſober Conduct and entire Govern- 
ment of one ſingle Perſon, which is as much 
as is requir d forthe Unity of Action. Beſides, 
there is always a Defect, as to matter of Probz- 
bility, in thoſe Actions of Knight-Errants, and 
Solitary Worthies, ſuch as Hercules was, which 
however ſet off, have too much of the Ro- 
mance and Fable in them. 
Nay, we may further add, that as to the 
Unity of Action, fo it be tightly taken, we 
ſhall find it more perſect in the Æneid, than 
in the 1;ad, where, after the Death of Hed, 
which ought to have clos d the Action; there 
are ſtill two Books to come, the 23d. which 
contains the Games that were celebrated for 
the Death of Patroclus, and which contribute 
nothing to the Principal Action; and the 24th. 
which expreſſes the Griet of the Trojans, and 
gives us an account of the Ranſoming ol 
Hectors Body, which are Foreign to the Pur: 
poſe, the Principal Action being perfect with: 
out them. | | 
There is ſtill this one fault more to be nc. 
ted, that a Poem, the Author of which had 
no other deſign than to celebrate the Honour 
of the Greeks, ſhould conclude with thoſe Ce 
remonies that were Perform'd to Hector, tht 
chief of their Enemies, where the Poet tales 
up a whole Book to give us a Deſcription a 
his Funeral Solemnities. This ſeems in ſome 
manner to be a Defect, and is a proper li 
ſtance of what Horace hints at in that fo 


la 
It; 
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of) 


Pa WW age of his, which ſo few rightly under- 
olo ſtand: 

8 he 

veſts — Amphora capt | 

eges Inſtituit, currente Rotd, cur Urceus exit? 

nies, | 


HForat. 


ern Ihen you begin with ſo much pomp, and ſhow, Poetic. 
ach i & the End ſa linile and folw?  * 
_ . E. of Roſcommon. 

ob- 

and Homer begins the beſt that can be imagin'd, 


for the Honour of the Greeks ; their Glory is 
the only thing he purſues throughout the whole 
Work, and yet ends with that of He&or. Could 
> the not he have ſtop'd there, but muſt proceed to 
1, ve lament the Death of this Great Man, with 
than Wo much Pomp and Magnificence ? Is not this 
Tefiir, Wa Miſtake, thus to forget the Deſign he had at 
there Wſficſt Propos d to himſelf? Does not the Æneid 


which ¶ conclude much better with the Death of Tur- 
ed for M, which Period cloſes the Action. Virgil 
ribute ¶ does not carry on things any further, he well- 
: 24th, knew that he ſhould have been guilty of a 
;, and Fault, had he not ſtop'd there. 

ing of | 8 

e Pur: — - — 
With. 


CHAP. XIII. 
4 Compariſon of the fine and beautiful | 
Paſſages in theſe two Authors. | 


\% 


or, ms. 3 | | 

t take 7 now remains, that we make a Compari- 
ion o fon of the fine and beautiful Paſſages in 
n ſome theſe two Authors: But this is what we have 
der lu. already found to have been a difficult Underta- 
at Pa- bing in the Compariſon of Demoſthenes and 


2 Cicero; 


wo " Compariſon of 


Cicero; becauſe tis no eaſy matter to give theſe 
choice Paſſages by a bare Tranſlation of them 
all that Force and Beauty, by which we ma 
diſcover the true Value of them ; and beſide, 
the Taſte and Reliſh of People differ fo very 
much, that. 'twill be hard to agree upon whit 
Paſſages ſhould be cited from both Author, 
in oppoſition to each other, in order to make 
a juſt Compariſon. 

Suintilian, who always judg'd of Hom 
with excellent Judgment, and with the moſt 
exquiſite diſcerning faculty of a true Critich, 
has, in the firſt Chapter of his Tenth Book, 
made a Collection of thoſe Paſſages, which 
are of greateſt Credit to the Poet, and add 
moft to his Honour and Glory. He finds thi 
Author admirable in general, upon all occaſ. 
ons of Exhortation, Perſuaſion and Conſola 
tion. The Deputing of Phenix to go and 
move Achilles, in behalf of Agamemnon, in the 
Ninth Book, and all that is ſaid upon that ac: 
count, ſeems to him to be very wonderful and 
ſurpriſing. He highly commends the Livels 
neſs and Brevity of that Story of the Death df 
Patroclus ; and Quotes ſeveral other Paſſages 2 

vou may ſee in that Chapter, by which he hs 

uid in truly preſerv'd the Character of an exact and 
verb, fen. of a very nice Critick : as the Prayer of King 
1 Priam to Achilles, for the Body of his Son 
| ſpoſtione Hector, and certain Combats, which he di- 
rotius ofe- ſtinguiſhes from others. That which helps au 
"s 5 Non- contributes to the Order and Diſpoſition of th 
1 Deſign in general, is what gives us a ges 
nalum ex- Idea of this Poet. To obſerve all his Beautie, 
eit? would requice a Deſcription of all his Narratr 
ons. For 'tis in theſe particularly, that he er 

cells and ſurpaſſes all other Poets. To gie 


you thy own tree Thoughts upon the * 


Homer and Virgil. 
the Places that moſt affect me, are theſe. The 


Jealouſie rais d between Achilles and Agamemnon, 
upon the account of their Miſtreſſes, which 


heſe 
em, 
may 


ide, WY cauſes a Diviſion between the two Generals, 
very and on which the whole Intrigue of the Iliad 
wha turns, as tis Repreſented in the firſt Book, 
hors, chan which, nothing can be more happily de- 
nake is d. The Catalogue of Ships, and Enume- 


ration of the Grecian Fleet, in the ſecond Book, 


Jome carries in it, ſomething that's Great, beſides a 
mot MW wonderful Varjety, and a thorough Acquain- 
tick, ſtance with the State of Antient Greece, and 
Book, Wits People. The Interview between Hector 


vhich and Ardromache towards the Concluſion of the 
| 204 WSixth Book of the Iliad, is one of the moſt de- 
Is ths licate, and moſt finiſh'd pieces in Homer. Eve- 


ccaſ- {ry thing there is moving, ſoft, and tender, 
nſols Wand natural, in what they ſay one to another, 
» and {concerning little Aſtyanax, who was at this laſt 


Conference. The Fright the Youth is in at 


n the 
he Sight of his Father in Armour, Preſents 


Jat aG 


ul and Mus with an exquiſite Scene of Nature. The 
Livels Encounter between Hector and Ajax, is dę- 
ach cri d in very bright and lively Colours. The 
iges Poet impreſſes upon his Reader, the very Idea 


he had himſelf of theſe two mighty Champi- 
ons, in defcribing their Air and Mien; and 
raiſes noble Images of them, only in ſpeaking 
df their Preparations to the Combat. And 


he has 
& and 
{ King 
is don 


he d-{WEirough the whole Deſcription, there is ſecret- 
105 andy diffus d ſuch a Spirit of the true Sublime, 
1 of the hat it fails not to affect the Senſes in the high- 
a gteufet manner, by Working up this Conflict to 
aulit {Poſe Degrees of Heat, Rage and Terrour, 
Narrat chat the two Heroes, having quite exhauſted 
t he er beir Spirits, and ſpent all their Vigour in a 
Fo gireutual Reſiſtance, and at laſt being ſeparated 
Matte e the Interpoſition of the Night, out of a 
4, Wl 


N 3 deep 


| 
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deep Senſe of each other's Bravery and Valoy, 
ſend Preſents to each other, and ſo wind of 
their ſtrong Reſentments, that were carried 
with ſo much Fury and Animoſity, into: 
ſtronger Knot of Reciprocal and Inviolah| 
Friendſhip, from a juſt Love of, and Venen. 
tion for Heroick Virtue. In fine, this who 
Piece has nothing in it but what is truly Grez 
and Elevated, nothing but what repreſents the 
moſt Perfect Heroe, every part breathing a 
Air of Courage and Generoſity. 

It may be ſaid likewiſe, that there are fey 
Places comparable to the Entry of the ſixteenth 
Book, where Patroclus throws himſelf at Ab 
les his Feet, endeavouring ſo to ſoften the ol. 
durate Heroe with his Tears, as to prevail on 
him to take up Arms and repulſe the Trojan, 
who had forc'd the Greeks to their Ships, tha 
were already ſet on fire. Achilles, mov'd with 


the Tenderneſs of theſe Tears of his dear P- 


troclas, demands the Reaſon of them, upbraid 
ing him with Weakneſs and Effeminacy. P. 
troclus points at the Deſtruction the Fire began 
to make in the Grecian Fleet, and tells hin 
that he was more relentleſs than a Rock, and 
that he, that cou'd be a cold and unconcernd 
Spectator of his own Men and Ships thus pe. 
riſhing in the Flames, cou'd not have Pelew to 
his Father, or the Goddeſs Therz for his Mo- 
ther; but muſt have been begotten by the Se, 
amidſt the raging Waves. Achilles, upon thi 
Reproach; gives his Armour to Patroclus, and 
puts his Troops under his Command, to 90 
and execute what his Reſentments wou d nat 
ſuffer him himſelf to do; and the Reſult off 
Pathetical an Interview, proves of the fam 
Force. Thoſe other Places, Lenginus £106 
ſuch high Encomiums of, in his ſeventh Chi? 


tel, 
* 


alou, 
ad of 
ed on 
no 1 
olable 
ener. 
Whole 
Great 
us the 
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ter of the Sublime, wiz. the 20 and 21 Books 
of the liad, where che Poet deſcribes the Com- 
bats of the Gods in ſo exalted a Strain, carry in 
the Expreſſion ſo much Grandeur and Majeſty 
25 is truly Sublime and Magnificent. 

But, as I have before obſerv'd, a Man ought 
to make an Extract of the whole Niad, to deſ- 
cry all its Beauties; and the ſame muſt be done 
* the Odyſſey too, which carries in it Graces 
altogether ſingular, and not inferiour to the 
very Fineſt of thoſe in the other Poem. 
Amongſt the Adventures of Uly/es,in the ninth 
Book, (if you'll take the Judgment of Demetrius 
Phalareus) you'll meet with a Piece of Sublime 
ſtrangely horrible, which is an Original of this 
Poet's, introduc d in order to draw the Chara- 
Qer of. Polypheme in a new Set of Colours. 
This entire Epiſode, together with the Adven- 
tures of this Heroe after Calypſo and Circe, is a 
Piece of exquiſite Contrivance. | | 

I ſhall ſay nothing of all the Relations Ulyſſes 
makes to the good Man Eumeus, upon his re- 
turn to Ithaca, and of his wonderful Manage- 
ment to Re-eſtabliſh himſelf. That whole 
Story is dreſt up in Colours fo Decent, and at 
the ſame time ſo Noble, that Antiquity can 
hardly match any part of the Narration. The 
Unravelling the whole Odyſſey by the Death of 
Penelopes Gallants, has ſomething very great 
and very becoming a Heroe, in the Courſe 
and Conduct Ulyſſes takes to defeat them, in 
order to revenge himſelf of the Diſorders they 
had brought into his Houſe by their unjuſt and 
inſolent Proceedings. This is a ſhort Sketch 
of thoſe Places, where Homer has diſplay d him- 
{lf to the greateſt Advantage. There are an 
infinite Number of others to be noted, were 
Ve to make an exact Scheme, What we have 

e done, 


A Compariſon of 
done, may he ſufficient to give Light to thoſs 
curious Enquirers, that have a mind to find out 
all his Beauties, and diſcover all his Excellen. 
Gles. 1 | 

I muſt own, that for the Grandeur and 
Pomp of his Narrations, Homer is incomparable 
and that Virgil cannot come near him; but it 
cannot at the ſame time but be acknowledged, 
that there are Beauties in Virgil, by which he 
has much the Advantage ot Homer, whoſe 
thoughts of things are too Natural. Virgil car. 
ries it for the Delicacy of his Deſign, of his 14+ 


as, of his Inventions, of his Thoughts, of the \ 
whole Catalogue of his Expreſſions. For to cha 
| unravel this Point, what can there be imagind 
| more Inſinuating than the Apotbeoſis of Anchi- 
fes in the fifth Æneid, by which he ſo highly 
1 | Flatters Auguſtus and the Romans, and Comple- 
1 ments them with an Extraction, the Divinity ] 
| of which he has himſelf fo ingeniouſly Eſtz mii 
bliſn d. Not to mention the moſt Illuftriou Nen 
Roman Families, allegorically decipher'd in eff 
the Combats deſcrib'd in the ſame Book, the ¶ the 


Myſtery and Application of which, Paul Bai 
explains in his Commentaries upon Virgil. 

What is there to be {ound in all Homer com- 
pn to that Paſſage, which I have ever 
look'd upon as of exquiſite Delicacy, in the ſixti 
AEneid, where Virgil is content to allow the 
Greeks the Glory of being a People of great 
Wit and Ingenuity, reſerving to the Roman 
that of Authority and Power: 5 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius æra, 
Orabunt cauſas meli, &C. 

Tu regere imperio populot, Romane, memenio. A 
Other: Mic 
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hoſe Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Braſs, 

| out Or out of Marble carve a living Face: 

len. Plead with more force and trace the Heavenly 
Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods : (Roads, 


and The . Stars to ſteady Rules couſine, 


n And teach expecting Mortals when they ll Shine. 
ut is BY Thee Heawen,braveRoman, Form d for highCom- 
dg Be theſe thy Arts from thy victorioas Hand (mand, 
h he To make glad Nations _ — 2 beftow'd, 
hoſe To ſpare the Supplian ant, and pull doum the Proud. 
car. 358 ws : Mr. Baſil. Kennet. 


Fre BY What ſhall I fay of that Wiſh, or rather, of 
or to chat Imprecation of Dido? 


gin d 

25 Littora littoribus contraria, flutibus undas 

ighly Inprecor. a 2 

mple- 5 

inity In the fourth Book, which produces fo ad- 
Eſta · N mirable an Effect, in order to the War between 
trious MM Rome and Carthage, and that by the Expreſſion 


of ſo paſſionate a Revenge, as is diſcoyer d in 
the following Verſes. 


l Beni 

5 Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex ofſibus ultor 
com. Qui face Dardanios ferroq; ſequare colonos 
ever Nunc olim, &c. h 


Now and from hence in ev'ry future Age 
When Rage excites your Arms,and Strength ſupplies 
Riſe ſome Avenger of aur Lybian Blood,(the Rage 
Mith Fire and Sword purſue the perjur 4 Brood; 
Our Arms, our Seas, our Shores, oppos d to theirs, 
And the ſame Hate deſcend on all our Heirs, 


ento, 
with the moſt lively Colours, Point out to us 

Other: the Great Hannibal, the moſt Formidable, 2 
| the 


* 
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This, in the obſcurity of future Events, does 


that there is nothing like it in all that this Poe 


made of it; in the Emperor's Preſence. 


Lib. r. 
Cap. 14. 


Dido in the fourth Æneid, which made St. 4. 


or Chimerical. There is nothing but what hs 


Cond Æneid. 


A Compariſon of 


the moſt Illuſtrious Enemy of the Roman Con. 
monwealth, with whom it was ſo long Diſy. 
ting the Empire of the World. This is a Pa. 
ſage of Roman Hiſtory, ſo nicely touch d upoy, 


las writ. The Death of Marcellus, in the fix 
eEneid, is of the ſame Force, but has ſomething 
in it more Inſinuating, ſomething more Exqi. 
ſite and Fine, as is evident from the Imprefliq 
it made upon Auguſtus, and more particular 
upon Octavia the Mother of that young Prince 
who fell into a Sound at the very Recital Vii 


1 {hall ſay nothing of all thoſe Complaints q 


cuſtin ſo often Weep, as he himſelf profeſſes in 
nis Confeſſions, He was far enough from being 
thus tranſported with Homer, on whom he pal 
{ed no better a Complement, than to call hin 
dulciſſims vanus. In a Word, Virgil is much 
more Solid, and his Expreſſions make a greater 
Impreſſion upon his Readers, becauſe they 
have ſomething in them that is more Real 
He does not ſpeak with ſuch an Air of Levity, 
His very Diſcourſes,even thoſe that exprels the 
greateſt Tenderneſs and Paſſion, and which 
in all others, carry along with them certain 
Marks and Tokens oft much Lightneſs, hate 
not any thing in them that is Vain, Frivolous 


ſome Foundation or other, and his very Word 
are ſo many things, which makes him moi 
Moving and Pathetical. 

There are yet a thouſand other Paſlags, 
which I ſhall not inſiſt on, as that in the fe 


J 
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iſpu⸗ 
a Pal. 
upon, 
5 Poet 
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thing 
qui. 
eſſion 
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Iliaci Cineres & flamma extrema meorum, 


Teſtor in occaſu veſtro nec tela, neq; ullas 
Vitaviſſe vices Danaum. 


Ye Trojan Flames, your Teſtimony bear 
What I perform d, and what I ſuffer d there, 
No Sword avoidingſin the fatal Strife, 
Expos'd to Death, and Prodigal of Life. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Which alone deſtroys all the Objections 
that may be made againſt Æneas, in point of 
Valour. As the Death of Dido, ſo pathetically 
deſcrib'd, the Beginning of which is thus. 


At trepida & ceptis immanibus effera Dido 


— 


Sanguineam volvens aciem, &c. 


But furious Dido, with dark Thoughts involv d, 

| Shook at the mighty Miſchief ſhe reſolu'd. 
With livid Spots diſtinguiſh d was her Face, 
Red were her rolling Eyes and diſcompos d her Pate 
Ghaſtly ſhe gaz d, with Pain ſhe drew her Breath, 


And Nature ſhiver'd at approaching Death. 
Mr. Dryden. 


As the Abridgment of the Roman Hiſtory 
engrav'd upon the Shield, in the eighth Book ; 
the Explication of the Deſtinies of the Roman 
Empire by Jupiter, in the firſt ; the Conqueſts of 
Auguſtus, to whom he Dedicates his Work, in 
the ſixth; which furniſh out a moſt admirable 
Panegyrick on that Emperor. | 


Hic Vir, hic eſt tibi quem promitti ſepins audis 
Auguſtus Ceſar. js 


t \ [1 
| | 
| = 
* 
- 
=! 
—_ 
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ned Underſtanding, of more raisd and exalted Ine 


I cannot paſs it by without a Reflection or two, 
Never certainly, did Eloquence employ all is 


one work with ſo much Life and Vigour, ant 


4 Compariſon of 
Now fox your fight and ſtand intent to ſee 
Your Roman Race, and Julian Progenyy. Tree 
The mighty Cæſar waits bis vital Hour, (Pow; Wil 
Impatiens for the World, and graſps bis pm 
But next, behold the Touth of Form Diuine, 
Cxſar bimſelf exalted in bis Line ; . 
Auguſtus promis d oft and long foretald, | 


Sent to the Realm that Saturn uud of old ; 
Born to reftore a better Age of Gold. 


Mr. Dryden 


And all thoſe curious Inſinuations, by which 
he fo artfully works himſelf. into the very Soul 
of his Reader, and inſpires into him his own 
Paſſions and Affections, which throughout the Wnor 
whole fo lively expreſſes his Genius, and are, iced 
as ſo many Miracles of Art, imperceptible to him 
mean Capacities, and not in the leaſt diſcove. por 
rable, but to thoſe that are moſt intimately 
Converſant with him. For there is a greater Mſcrv 
Penetration and Perſpicacity of Apprehenſion 


requiſite to diſcover what is good and excellent that 


in a Work, than to find out what is defeQive; 
becauſe the Deformities of a Piece are gene- has 
rally more remarkable and conſpicuous than Nip 
the true and real Beauties of it, which eaſily 
elude the Eye, eſpecially of thoſe, whoſe Ap- uu. 
prehenſion is but dull and ſtupid , and ar 
known' only to ſuch as are of a. more enlight- 


Faculties. ; | 
But as the nobleſt Paſſage in all Virgil, and 
his real Maſter-piece, is the Paſſion of Did; 


above what I have made on any of the Ref. 
Advantages of Artifice and Ornament in an) 


With 
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ith ſo gr Succeſs as in this. All the De- 
ces of that Paſſion, and all the Redoub- 
ings of that growing Affection, and of that 
great and known Frailty of the Sex, are there 


ſiſoover d in ſuch a Manner, as raiſes the Ad- 
nication even of the beſt Judges; and truly, 


he better able they are to judge in theſe Ca- 


s, the more will they be diſpos d to under- 


and the Excellency of that Paſſage, and to 
zamire all the Parts of it. 
cate and paſſionate in the Deſcription of that 


All is tender, deli- 


\Jrenture, and the World is not likely ever 
o ſee any that ſhall exceed it. 

Taſo perhaps may have ſome Paſſages that are 
ore brillant, as that of the Adventure of Tan- 


rede and Clorinda; but if we take a View of 


him on all ſides, we ſhall find that all the Pro- 


portions and Correſpondencies with the Princi- 
pal Action do not ſeem to be ſo exactly ob- 
ſerv'd there, as they are in that of Dido. 


There is one thing, notwithſtanding, all this 
that is obſerv'd by ſome in Prejudice of Virgil, 
and by way of Reproach ; which is, that he 
has done great Diſhonour to that Princeſs by 
repreſenting her under the Hurry and Violence 
of a Paſſion, that was ſo inconſiſtent with her 
true Character : For Hiſtory makes her a Lady 
of very good Repute. Bur this is an Artifice 
the moſt Subtle and the Niceſt of any to be 
met with in Virgil, who to bring into contempt 
a Nation, that was afterwards to become ſo 
odious and deteſtable to the Romans, conceiy'd 
himſelf oblig'd not to celebrate any Virtue in 
her, who was the Founder of it; imagining 
that he might with great Security facrifice her 
the better to flatter his own Country, whick 
no doubt wou'd have been ſhock'd at the Cha- 
neter Hiſtory gave of that Princeſs, And 4 

| | ms 
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which ſerves only to ſhow us what mighty Ay. 
plication thoſe two Deities us d to ſurprize, anl 
at laſt reduce fo virtuous a Dame. 


Tenth, are likewiſe moſt accompliſh'd Pieces 
Homer has indeed more of that kind, and 4 


A Compariſon of 


this Contrivance was carried on only to cajol 
the Romans ; yet, though the Poet look d up 
them as Maſters of the World, with whoſe den. 
timents all other Nations ought to comply, ot 
at leaſt to conform to; he thought himſelf ch. 
lig d to uſe all imaginable Precaution, to pre. 
poſſeſs their Minds, upon thus diſguiſing the 
Truth. In order to this, he cunningly bring 
the Gods into the Plot, and by the Interpoj; 
tion of a Machine or two, . a better Glok 
upon Sacrificing the Princeſs: Venus and Cui 
engage in the Deſign. Nay, he makes then 
uſe all their Art to ſtifle whatever Good com- 
mon Fame had ſaid of that Queen. This i; 
the Subject of Funo's Complaint to Ven, 


Egregiam verò laudem & ſpolia ampla refertis 
| Tom; puerq; tuus, CC, c 


High Praiſes, endleſs Honours you have won, 
And mighty Trophies with your worthy Son. 
Ar. Dryden 


The Characters of Sinon in the Second u. 
id; and that of Mezentiu in the Eighth and 


greater Variety of them; but thoſe, in which 
Virgil has given us the niceſt Touches of li 


Art, are more finiſh'd Draughts than thoſe o 


Homer. He is more Myſterious, and has mor 
Deſign in him, and is an entire Maſter of that 
ſecret Art of Exprefling things well. 

It muſt however be acknowlede'd, that H 
mer has a richer ftock of Invention = 
wh : orite- 


Homer and Virgil. 
pritelineſs, and a finer Turn, and a more de- 
;zhtful Form of Verſe; that he has a more 


* parkling and brillant Air of Expreſſion, and 
„a det his Words are more reſounding, his Peri- 
b. s rounder, and more proper and ſuitable for 
pre, Poeſie, and ſuch as better fill the Ear; for a 
the Nefet of which Cicero found fault with Demo- Mique 00 
ings bees. Upon this Account, indeed, Hemer */i/cs uc 
pol i far beyond Virgil, and the Ear is much bet- „ 
Joh! cr pleasd with the Harmony and Numbers, ci u 
110 nd with the whole Cadency of his Verſe, be- [isfac;ir 
then aue the Greek Tongue has all thoſe Advanta- EH Pn o- 
comes of the Latin, which is more Reſerv'd, and ng 
his ; ore upon the Reſtraint, and which too is 8 —_ 
ens; ore Grave and Serious. True it is: I muſt meas 7:2 
Ab. onfeſs, that he has a greater Extent of Mat- lant avide 
ander, and affords his Reader a larger Proſpect ; - yon 
ut yet, his Fancy often hurries him from one a¹,iz 7 
lace to another; he is not ſo entirely Maſter 7:»-enſur 
fen f ir, as Virgil is of his. Twas the want of e. 
his good Conduct that made him commit ſo 2, N 
ſſential a Fault, as that, of adding the two in Lrüt. 
n, NNooks of the Iliad after the Cloſe of the Action, 
* ne of the Death of Hector, the other of the 
yden Names celebrated in Honour of Patroclus; and 
"MW adding likewiſe one after that of the Odyſſey, 
Au. hich is the mutual Diſcovery of Ulyſſes and 
ch and ele to each other. For as every Poem, 
Pieces well Epick as Dramatick, ought to have its 
and ieriod with that of the Principal Action, fo 
which ter the Cloſe of that, which ought to put an 
of hend to all things, there can be no farther Ad- 
\oſe dition without great Extravagance. 
« mor: ! find but few Paſſages Tin Homer, that may 
of that: oppos de ro thoſe of Virgil. Yer I cannot 
ordear, being very much enraviſh'd with that 
nat He the Sixth Book of the Uiad, where Andro- 


pzze, who was fo Chaſt and Virtuous a Wo- 
man 
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der. an apprehenſion of ſomething Diſaſtrou 


Fine, that ſhe began to lament with ber Wann, 


1 — 7 _ | 


man, bids a final Adieu to Hector her Husband 
who was then entring upon his laſt Engage. 
ment with Achilles. In a Word, tis utter 
impoſlible to imagine, that there can be ay 
thing that can ſhow greater Tenderneſs than the 
Circumſtances of this laſt Adieu, at which, un. 


ſhe lets fall a Tear, a thing unuſual to her why 
was a Lady not ſubje to the leaſt Weaknek; 
And the Poet ſays, what is indeed delicate) 


the death Hector who was yet alive. 
e 


"Tis true, that whereas People generally be- 
wail the Death of thoſe Perſons only that ar 
really dead, but ſhe the Death of one that wy 
then actually alive; this Expreflion, has all the 
Tenderneſs in it that can be well imagin. 
The Entertainment that Alcinous gave Uhſe i 
better manag d, and is a more ſplendid Tren, 
than that Dido gave e/Eneas, At Alcinous his 
Entertainment, they ſing the Amours of Mar! 
and Venus ; but at Dido's, as more agreeab| 
and ſuitable to the growing Paſſion, and ſuc: 
ceeded Adventures of that Queen, Fopas Ce 
lebrates on his tuneful Harp, the Courles 0 
the Stars. After all, though the Expreſſion 
in Homer are always full of Life and Vigour 
yer the things he ſays are Languid and Fain 

is Proteus, in the Fourth Odyſſey,is more Inge 
nious and fuller of Invention, than that of Vi 
gil in his Fourth Georgick, though the latter i 
more Judicious. The Oath of Calypſo in tit 
Fifth Odyſſey, is Great and Sublime]; but th 
Probability is very ill obſerv'd in relation 
that Veſſel, which the Poet makes Les buil 


IS 
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an alone, without any aſſiſtance, or without 
ape. iN the leaſt Experience, in the Iſland Cahpſo, de- 
erh tain d him in, and all this within the compaſs 
any of four or five Hours, and in a Veſſel too, in 
1 the which there was nothing in the leaſt defective. 
, un- To me the Transformation of MÆneas his Ships 
rous, into fo many Sea-Nymphs, as it is deſfcrib'd in 
who Wl the 10 ©4»tid, ſeems co have but very little 
nel : Probability in it, but I appeal to better Judges. 
ately The Repetitions of the Number of the Grecian 
omen, Fleet, are too frequent; every Squadron, for 


the moſt part, terminates in one and the ſame 
Verſe 151 5 


: 1 
| , Miaaurai es Foy r0· | 
„ EO. of I „ eee 
at ar and all the Entertainments that are made in the of 
at wa Iliad, are every, one. after the ſatne manner, 5 


all che without the leaſt Variet 7. 
agin d And in truth, Ulyſſes his Diſcovery of him+ | 
Hſe: u elf to his Wife Penelope, which was the moſt ae 
Treu nourable Paſſage that could be, for the Poet mi 
nous li to give us ſome of the niceſt Touches of his | 1 
F A Art, ſeems flat and dull. It has nothing but . | 
reeabi aint and weak Surprizes, cold and languiſhing | | | 
nd ſuc Aſtoniſuments, and very little of that Delicacy 


pas end Exquiſiteneſs, which ought to.expreſs a | | 
urſes real Tenderneſs. Penelope is too long Obſtinate, if 
xrefliongWin Oppofing the Reaſons that are alleg'd to per _—_ 
VigourfWluade her that he is her Husband, who: con- | 

d FainWtributes not the leaſt himſelf towards his own 
re Inge Diſcovery. He leaves his Wife too long in i 
it of Vu loubt and diſtruſt, ſhe is too cautious and cir- 1 

latter Meumſpect; the Formalities ſhe obſerves in 


ſe in th being thoroughly aſſur d, and with Security, 
but thWae there ſet down in Number. and Meaſure, | 
lation | leſt there ſhould be any Miſtake committed, 
es buch co me has ſomething that is dull and 

Y BE 
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heavy; in a place which requird ſo much 
- Briskneſs and Livelineſs. Ought: not the ſe. 
cret Inſtinct of her Love to have inſpir'd. her 
with other Thoughts, and ought not her Hear 
to have told her, what her Eyes did not 
For Love in penetrating, and being ſurround. 
ed with Rays of Light, pietces thorough all, 
ie has a ſmall ſtill Voice, which Whiſpers more 
to us, than the Senſes can convey. But Hamer 
underſtood not this Philoſophy, which the 
Kalians have ſince Jo much taught: and Vii, 
who makes Dido foreſee the Deſign AÆAneas had 
ot leaving her, before ſhe had Intelligence 

| brought her of it, would have made better Ad. 
vantage of that Qcrabon, wort dl 5 

It muſt however, be acknowledg'd, with 
Longinas, that there can be nothing, that can 
be conceiv d, to be more Exalted, and more 
Sublime, than what Ajax ſays, when aban- 
don d to Deſpair, as he was: When he requeſt 
of Jupiter, upon an Engagement, in which the 
Greelt had the diſadvantage; by Reaſon of the 
dark Night, that he might not fall in Obſcuriy; 
and in the dead of Night, but Breath his laſt 
with the Morning Light. It cannot be 
denied, but that Homer is as Exalted in bi 
Thoughts as in his Expreſſions; and 'tis on 
this account, that Longimm always pro 


propoſe: 
him as the moſt accompliſh'd Character of the 
true, Sublime. The Silence of Ajax, 28 tO 
meeting Ulyſſes in Hell, in the Eleventh 04 
ſez, is of this Nature, it is more expreſlive, 
than all that could poſſibly have been ſaid on 
that occaſion. And this great Man, of a Cha- 
racter fierce and untractable, as Homer ha 
drawn him, could not have made a better Re- 

turn to thoſe Compliments full of Submiſſion, 

which Uhſſes paid him, than by a diſdaiols 


nd conterpptuous 
re Air of Grandeur and Majeſty when he - 
ſays nothing) chan when the Poet We hint 
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That: Homer: i more Moral avid Sen- 
+; ob co than Virgil. 90 


1H I 8 ib an an 4 vantage 109, we muſt not imbrli 
_ diſpute. with, Homer, for it fo apparent- omnem oy 


ly" on his ſide, that Macrobius in the ſixth Chap - *fin _. | 
ter of the Fifth Book of his Lueſtions, fays os Lee 


that Homer has ſtufft his Poems 215 Senten is foals 
ces, and that his good Sayings paſs for Proyerbs Ee 4. 
all the World 9055 And pg. G of Fd own Nati- 4 
on lately oblig d the World avith a con- by 
N out of 12 pe, 


7 ivium or? 
. Le, 


ſential Chars er of which u e 1 5 5 
ought. ED continued > rs of Diſ- 

parte, Nagnc 1. and Deu Without the E : 
of Figures, 2 nd without all hat 

. of Reflections, which nin, 
whole of its tiue Colour and E 
which that excellent Critick, t 
117 Os 1755 in 617 5 
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—_—  - A Compariſon of 

Inanibus nothing but Words of empty Sounds; that con 
onis ludi- only in jingling Sentences, and rumbling Sr 
bria que- , ; j 
am cf. Jen ave eneruated the Body of the Oration, au 
tand effe. brought it to the Ground. 

ciſti, ut | | 

corpuns oretionis eneruaretur, & caderet. 


In a word, all that Energy, which ſome 
pretend commonly to Collect together, and 
to incloſe within a ſmall compaſs of Words, in 
order to make up a Sentence, is wont extream. 
ly to weaken the reſt of the Diſcourſe, by 
Robbing it of its Natural Simplicity, and et 

ving it a forc'd Air. For this Reaſon it is, that 
_*-Livy is a more compleat Hiſtorian than Tacitus, 
for he has fewer Reflections, which are things 
more proper for the Theatre, than for Hifm 
Jemen ies and Narration. Cicero is of the ſame Opinion, 
zmterpon#” in one of the Books of his Rhetorick, So that 
— . Sentences and Moral Reflections are Beauties, 
Ader not agreeable in an Epick Poem, becauſe dil- 
non viven · proportion'd to Narration, the Principal and 
di-precey- Effential Character of ir. However, the Poet 
1 9 may intermix ſome Sentences or Reflections, 
Ad Heren. When he makes the Actors themſelves, whom 
lib. . he introduces, ſpeak ; but he ought not to do 
this when he ſpeaks himſelf; and if it be upon 

any account allowable, it muſt be but very 

feldom, and then too, it muſt not ſeem to hare 


r be | 
As to this, we may ſecurely imitate Li, 
Who in the Body of his Hiſtory, inſerts but 2 
- very few of this Nature, but reſerves them wo 
be (aid by thoſe whom he makes ſpeak. 
that the Poet is to let em paſs by without 
affecting to be himſelf the Utterer of them, 
much leſs to diſperſe and ſcatter them up and 
. down as Homer does: and it is a great Miſtake 
in any one, to value him purely on this — 
Fon = 
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count, becauſe this AﬀeRation is certainly an 
ImperfeQion, which Virgil found out a way to 
avoid. For he well conſider d, that there was 
nothing that could be more directly contrary 
to that Unity and Simplicity he had made ſuch _ 
proſeſſion of, than thoſe glittering Words and . 
dme Wl Thoughts, which ſeem independent of the 

and Diſcourſe, and as it were Jutting out of the 
„ in Structure, as not bearing a Proportion to the Run tu. 
a whole; and ſerving only to magnifie the Ob- more, & 
bye, and make em look more Enormous; ſententia. 
ig. nd rendering the Sentences more Sonorous. fe 2. 
that And this has ſome reference to that grand jy. 
iu, Precept of Natural Reaſon, which one of the Carandum 
ings Wl moſt expert, and moſt refin'd Criticks of all ne Senten- 
ey Antiquity, gave heretofore to thoſe that made n © 
on, it their buſineſs to write, and which is not, to copy; O- 
that Wi this very Day, rightly underſtood. I forbear rationis 
wes, WM to Tranſlate it, that all may be at liberty to ße, 
dil- Wl render it according to their own private Teaſe — — 
and of it. It is enough for me, and a ſufficient gore nite- 
Poet Confirmation of what J am inſiſting on, that ans. Satyr. 
ions, it appears, that this Author in the Paſſage we - 
hom I have cited, condemns thoſe Thoughts which 
to do too ſtrong and too brisk an Expreſſion, ren- 

upon derts in fome ſort diſproportionable to the 

very Body of the Diſcourſe. He would have no- 
have thing over exquiſite, or too far ferch'd, but 

that all its Luſtre be as Natural as Colours in 


L, our Habits. And tis this ſort of plain and REED RY 
but 2 Heommon Words, ſays he, that Natural Reaſon 7,vmnes 
em 0 Wind good Senſe, did diQate to Sopboeles ; and declamari- 


Euripides, and which they themſelves found onibas con- 


ys 16" mebantur: 
ichout Wmoſt proper to make uſe of, long before it was java * 
them thought adviſeable to ſhut up the Youth in cler & 


Schools, and. confine all the Exerciſes of the Euripider 
| to pure Declamations. In a word, {Jl ge, N 
eſe Ornaments of Words and: Thoughts, 34s 1.4... 
| 3 which ren: loot? 


is 4 Compariſm'of 


which are fo far ſetch d, and ſo frequent, de 

if che Difcourſe of its Natural Beauty, and 

le Dignity. And this is an Univerſal Prin 

cäple for all © thofe things, the Grandeur of 

Grevitas Which, join d with a Regular Simplicity, male 
minuitur up all the Excellence and Perfection they ar 
— remarkable for: As we may ee in Painting 
quenter and Architecture, where 55 reat Contrivanctz 
e and good Fancies, are not ſo well expreſß d by 
quod eft in the Number and Variety of Ornaments, as by 
& felt. a plain Uniform, and regular Pofition, which 


tar nn 1 2 each Deſgn its true Gtandeur and Ma. 


dignitss JE 
_ _ "Theſe very Though ts, which are ſo much 
eic. a 4 upon the Wing, and which we call fine and 


Heren. 1:4. delicate Fancies, become inſupportable in any 
Brodeft Diſcourſe, unleſs manag d with ſome Moden. 
niminm ion. Nothing tires ſo much as . Objed, 
H Which are foo reſplendent, and bear not the 
ſins, gen 1ealt 8 with the Faculties of our Soi, 
quod * Which grow languid ; a a view of any thine 
Se Orat. that is . ae as our Eyes are weaken d by 
too great a Light; for theſe Faculties are limt- 

ted and confin d within certain bounds. 


* 
** — 8 » v 1 4 : 
_ * * * 1 < I 6 s 
4 * 2 
| : P . * 4 at 
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fo H A P. XV. 
Ae what Manner, and in what Rel pets 


Homer has the hey, 7 1 Tyventia 


chere Virgil. 


I Nene, which is one of "Y 60 Bienti 
- Quaticies of a Poet, is in the Number 0 


Hoſp Advantages, er the Score of yr 
me 
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rin. form'd his whole Deſign. © But we ate to ob- 


ſerve, that, as Ariforle in his Poetry makes men- 
tion of a little Niad, which Snidas aſcribes to 
one, nam d Antimachw, and which was the 
Abridgment oſ a greater, and from which there 
z; ſome probability, that Homer fram d his; it 


8 may be conjectur d from thence, that the 
* Glory of Invention was not wholly due to 
vhich hi f | 1 „„.. 


Beſides, we read in Athenæus, in his third 
Book, that ene Hegeſiariax fiad wrote in Verſe 
ſong before Homer, what had paſs d at the 


; ” Siege of Troy. Cicero likewiſe makes mention 

n ary il f one, nam d Caliſtbenes, who had wrote tipon 
J e 3 * \ Ty 1 # 

„Jen. che ſame Subject. Tis true, that he Rd in 


vietk the time of Alexander, which was ſome Ages 
iter Homer, but it is to be believ'd, that he had 


Sou, (different Collections from thofe'of Homer, be- 


thin eule he has given a quite different Account 

4 by of char Expedition, from that which Homer has 
oblig d the World with To 

Szidas tells us, that Corinms, a Diſciple of 
Palamedes, had alſo written an Thad in Verle, 
bent the time that Troy was taken; and that 

another Poet, namd Syagrus contempprary 
with Homer, had likewiſe wrote on the ſame 
occaſion; and that all theſe Works were by 
Homer's means ſuppreſs d, who was not ſo Blind, 


fe 


ſome have imagin d, bet that he took care to 
penal waalmit down to Poſterity, his own Laboufs 


I themſelves, entire and alone, that ſo he 
might paſs for! the firſt Author of the iel. 


Xen in imitating him, O04 


199 
Hier deſerves the preference to Vigil. For 


ua as he had others for his Model, as Vgl 
Ment" him, fo it were much to be wiſh'd, that it 
nber were in our Power to know, whether he Has 
bi as happy in imitating others, as Virgil has 


4 Compariſon of 
e. But it will be a great Dimunition of thy 
+ Eſteem, which all Antiquity has had for H. Wt 
awer, if we give Credit to what Ælian lays, in I Poet 
his Hiſtory. He pretends, that it was the 4. 
Opinion of the Learned, in his Time, tha A! 
Homer made the Liad and the Odyſſey, only by 
pieces, and at Starts, not propoſing to himſelf 
any continued Deſign, and that he had given 
no other Title to thoſe ſeveral Parts he had 
composd without any Order, in the Heat of 
his Fancy, and the Impetuoſity of his Genius 
than that of the Subject Matter he treated of; 
as, The Valour and Proweſs of Agamemnon ; Th; 
Games inſtituted for the Funeral Solemnity of Patio- 
clus ; The Engagement near the Ships, and ther 
Number, and ſo of the reſt ; that he had like- 
wiſe done the ſame for the Odyſſey : that Heu- 
g was the firſt that brought from nia to 
Athens, thoſe ſeveral parts diſtin& from, and 
independent of one another, without the leaſt 
Connexion, or Coherence, and that Piri. 
tun was the Perſon that put them into Form 
and Method, and of them made up the two 
Poems of the, Iliad, and of the Odyſſey, which 
we now have. And from hence, as ſome 
auld. have it, is deriv'd the Name of Rhay- 
ſe Which hath ſince; been given to theſe 
ewa'Foems., , + N 
Bat I cannot by any means perſuade my ſell 
to aſſent to this Story; for it were effectually 
8 rob. Hemer of his greateſt Glory, to deny, 
at. he: himſelf, put his own Poem into that 
Ideriit.js:pow:in,” or that he form'd the De- 
En wirb that Unity and Continuation we ob- 
rve init now; This is 4 Weakneſs, with which 
YE, can by no means charge this great Man; 
2 conſidering, that Ariſtotie bath 


p d an, Auchacity, pn that: Belief, which 


2 
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tha bas been ſince eſtabliſh'd in all Ages; to wit, ill. 
H. chat he is the true and genuine Author of thoſe - | 
s, in WM Poems, tho Foſephar, in his firſt Book againſt 1 
the 4e, ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion with = | 
tha an; and Plutarch, in the Life of Lycurgus, 
; by and Cicero, in his third Book de Oratore, give us 
mſeſt Wome ground indeed, not to diſſent from them. 
iven But this is an Opinion that would fo highly 
had contribute to the abſolute Deſtruction of Ho- 
t of ns Merit, that it were better to ſuffer AÆAlian, 
nins, to lie under the Infamy of being a Collector 
of trivial and impertinent Stories. As for the 
- Thi other three, who countenance this Opinion, 
atro- Ia they do not peremptorily affirm it, ſo we 
' their may without any. prejudice to them, adhere to 
like. mat which is more common, and be favoura- 
en- ble to the Reputation of Homer, which as to 
; to this Point, is too firmly eſtabliſh'd to admit of 
and Hany Conteſt. 


ſiſtra. — 10 _ — Wa 1 
un CHAP Wi 


ome of the Exordiums of the Poems of Ho- 
theſe mer and Virgil. 


>. 
— 


T were to wiſhd, in order to a fuller Satis- 
faction from an exact Compariſon of theſe 
wo great Men, that there were a Parallel 
awn between the Beginnings of the Liad and 
if the. Odyſſey, and between the Beginnings of 
le Odyſſey and of the Æneid, which are the 
uit firokes towards the Execution of thoſe ex- Principia 
lent Poems. For tho the Beginnings of great verecunde, 
| ok according to Ciceros Advice,ought to be n ct 


eſt, and not tod Exalted; and theo Horace dug. 


finds Orat. 


l canin of | 


gude Frese fanlt with him, Who begins wi 
lo much Pomp and Oftentation, with fucks 1 
Air of Toftihef and Sublimity, © 


Fe Priami canal, &c. 


Troys Famon War, and Priam's Fate 1 fong, 
i) IFDEF Roſcommon 


yet i were not amiſs to Stare fair, and begin 
well. The Exordium of the Iliad, as I find i 
tranſlated by an unknown Author of Antient 
Date, runs thus, 


Adee i' dude red xe. 


I Thee beſeech, O Goddeſs mild, 
The Hateful Hate _— 
Whereby Achilles was ſo way 
And grew in ſuch Diſdain ; 
That Thou me = Greekifh Dukes 
Ii bar wy phi bt, 
To Pluto's Cart a yie their Souls 
And Gaping, lay upright. 
De 2 ul, 7 Aerial void, 
By them erſt gayly born 
By ravening Curs, and carrion Fowls 
bs / 14 to be u. | 


He ſeems to take a Robbe * a th 
Heroes Anger, by its Cauſes and Effech M. 
he drives on things with tdo furious, too vio- ua 
lent, and in Home manner, with too Hype: 
_ bolicat an Expreſſion for à Beginning: The 

„ ſays he, that made ſueb i bloody Slacz hin 
2 rd Bades of the Hibone, for o Didyms/ 
one of his moſt exact Interpreters —— 
He docs net conſider chat x — 


Homer and Virgil. 
e ſpeals, and whoſe Paſſion he 4ggravates, 
and that he labours for Words. extraordin sm, 
oexpreſs the Diſtraction ie made in the Arr 
gf which this enrag d Chief was General. 


propoſition that ought to be Simple and Un- 
fag. compounded, and there was no neceſſity of 
nmon running it over again; he had ſaid enough in 


begin ain Affectation in ſo often repeating it, and he 
find it N takes a fort of Pleaſure in amplifying, what he 
ntiem BY onght rather to have conceal'd, or at leaſt alle- 


vated. He carries things ſtill farther, in ſay- 


ing, that that = ny Wrath made the Bodies 


of thoſe Heroes a Prey to * and Birds. Nay, 


ſo mightily was he Poſſeſs d with that Spirit of 
Exaggeration , fo mightily was he given to 


aegravate, that it huried him to that Extremity 


of Preſumption, that he dar'd to Impoſe upon 
the whole World; for amongſt the number of 
all thoſe Heroes, whom he ſays the Wrath of 


Achilles brought to Deſtruction, we cannot in 


Reaſon allow any but Patroclus, and ſome few 
others that were worthy of that Name. And 
much queſtion, whether amongſt che many 
others; that periſh'd, there were any that de- 
krv'd it, or had the leaſt title to it. A Man 
ſhould never deſcend te that Particularity in a 


_ Propoſition intermix d, without an Invocati- 


J 
o vio- 


Type 
1 


Miſcarriage, and makes an enormous Con- 


3 


; b-HI03 OI -,285i1 WB 

| © | os Niere bun 
þ was the will-of Jupiter it ſhould be fo. He 
forgets that he is ſpeaking to his Muſe, which 


might have faid things more in general, in a a 


©; >: But what this Poet adds, compleats his 


bherſelf a Goddeſs, and that knows all things 
5 1 FE, an 
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and ought not ever to have forgot any thing 
He pretends to inform her, that it was the 
Will of Jupiter, that things ſhould happy 


_ thus. It was the part of Homer's Muſe to x." 


A great deſire to be very early upon his Mor- 


| a Cloſer View. Beſides, to confeſs the Truth, 


quaint him with the Secrets of the Divine Wil 
and what paſſes in the Order of its Decreg 
and not Homer's, to tell this to his Muſe, thy 
was the Daughter of Mnemoſyne and Fujin Wilt" © 
that is, of the Underſtanding and Me. 
mory. It is yet much more ſtrange, that h I 
ſhould add thoſe Words, purely to amplify tei * 
Exceſs of that Deſtruction, which the Wrath 
of his enrag d Heroe had wrought amongſt the 
Greeks, ſince it had oblig d even the Gods, to 
concern themſelves in the Reſentment of tel er 
Paſſion, and that it was their Will and Pleaſure, rs 
it ſhould prove ſo fatal to all the Perſons of + 
ny conſiderable Character in that Army. And 
it is no leſs, than to carry on the diſmal Effech BM" 
of that Wrath, to the utmoſt Extremities, went 


| authorize the Ruine of the Grecian Army, by it th 


the Will of the Gods; the Loſs of which wat 
only forſooth, the fulfillings of the good Plex Ne 
ſure of Jupiter, whereas his Character, on the t 
contrary, entirely conſiſts, in ſhowing Kind-. 
neſs, and doing Acts of Mercy, for on theft 
Benign Offices, is Founded his very Name, 
which is the ſame as Favans Pater. 

It would be a difficult Matter to fix, where 
this Invocation ends: The two following?" 
Verſes are part of it, and it is confounded 
with the Narration, as we may obſerve upon 


whatever Coagſtruction-youput upon, or what 
ever Turn you 2 Wor 55 they will fi * 
feem ſomiewhar affected. He 1eems to hav” 


lity, when he begins with it ſo ſoon as at 8 ang 
US | "on 


* 


What 
ill till 
) have 
Mora- 
at the 
per) 
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ry Entrance of a Work, which is not it ſelf 
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oral, and that in the fourth Verſe. The 


eader's Mind, is not as yet prepar'd for Refle- 


tions. It ought to have been inſtructed, pre- 


iſpos'd, and a little inflam'd before-hand. 


The Exordium of the Odyſſey is thus, nor do I 


ow whether it appear more Rational than 
it of the AÆneid. 1 a6 


Muſe, ſpeak the Man, who ſince the Siege of Troy, 
So many Towns, ſuch change of Manners ſaw. 
| E. of Roſcommon: 


An admirable Heroe, whoſe Eſſential Cha- 
fer is Subtlety and Craft. The Commen- 
tors interpret the Signification of this - 
der very much in favour of H 


, by taking all the Craft and Subtlety of 


he Heroe for Prudence and Wiſe Manage- 
dent. But, I do not ſee how we can allow 
this Expoſition ; this is indeed a Sweetning 


the Expreflion, but by no means to be ad- 


titted ; beſides that throughout the whole Sto- 
„5 the Conduct of Ulyſſes bears no other Qua- 
ty in particular than that of Craft, which is 
ried on by Impoſtures and Illuſions ; Pro- 
dings, very inconſiſtent with the Character 
f a Heroe: And Minerva herſelf, though 
rongly engag d in his Intereſt, cannot forbear 

leproaching him on this Account. 
And if it be pretended that this Craft is a 
extericy and Readineſs of Wit, why does he 
t make uſe of it for the Preſervation of his 
mpanions, but employs it all for his own 
irate Security? But they all periſud through 
wr own Faults, Ought not this — a Per- 
dn of ſo much Wiſdom, and of ſuch extraor- 
nary Prudence, to have been Maſter & = 
| | tie 


* _ 
bh . 
4 da 
* - * 
— 


1 A Compariſon of © 
little Oonduct, as to ſecure them from thy 
Misſortune? Nay, the Reaſon why they wen 
deſtroy d, is very ridiculous; Tbey were deſyyl 
for having eaten the Oxen of tbe Sun. This , 
certainly. a far-ferch'd Deſtruction; the Hy 
we or the Poet was willing to be rid of then 
and if Ulyſes. his Providence had not bee 
great enough to have ſav'd the Companion; d 
his Fortune, ought not the Poet at leaſt u 
8 it? What cou'd oblige h 
wonder, to begin wich fo diſhonourable n A. 
Enterprize, to advance the greateſt Weakneff im 
of his Heroe in the very Frontiſpiece of H A 
Poem, to ſet his Miſcarriages'in the beſt Lien 
and to implore his Muſe, 10 Celebrate the Fan 
bat cunning Heroe who made a Shift to (ave hi 
ſehß, and ſuffer'd' all thoſe that ere un bim wh 
deſtroy d? Is there any thing in the Work 
that leſs Anſwers the Character of a Herot 
than this ; any thing, that betrays more Weak 
neſs, or is more Deſpicable ? Taſſo, in the le 
gin ning of his Poem, makes a good Advanty 
of this Fault, in order to perfect the Charath 
of his Heroe, of whom he ſays: 


. 


E ſunto I att. 


Soegęnz riduſſe I ſuoi compagui erramti. 
f 13 31 +4 A * T1 11 p f : » 1h 
Hu Soldiers wild (to Brawlcs.and Mutines In 
Reduced be to Peace, ſo 'Heatuen ping 
K I tl stig od i 1 Bb 


e „ ibn ds uin 

The Beginning of the Ane ii is leſs C 
pounded and more Natural, and its Propol 
on not ſo Clog d. i indes, ol 
324 4 F510 7 . #710, 1 Un 179 il 

Arms and the Man I fing, dna font d by i 
And Hang hey Juno's unrt lenting Hate; 


Erpel and exil d, left the Trojan Shore, 

Long Labours both by Sea and Land he bore, 

And in the doubtful War, before he won 

The Latian Realm, aud built the deſtin'd Town : 

His baniſh d Gods teftor'd to Rites Divine, 

And ſettled ſure Succeſſion in his Line ; 

from whence the Race of Alban Fathers come, 
And the long Glories of Majeſtick Rome. 

| CHE: Mr. Dryden. 


An Enemy of that Conſequence, renders 
im the more Conſiderable.  —_ . 
According to this Method of Compariſon, 
e may draw a Parallel of all the Reſt at leiſure. 


1 * — 


* — 
— 8 „ „ 2 „ 
＋ * b 


The Concluſion of this Difcourſe. 


— 
2 7 


Leave it to be decided by the Learned, 
| what Judgment ought to be made of both 
eſe admicable Poets, when they ſhall have 
ren themſelves the Trouble to be inform'd of 
he Truth of theſe Obſervations, and ſhall have 
articularly made but this one Reflection; viz. 
lat all the Grammarians who are the true Cri- 
ks by Profeſſion, having not been able to en- 
e the Luſtre of Homer's Expreflion, and the 
lagnificence of his Verſes, which without 
pute are more ſparkling than thoſe of Virgil. 
ve been ſo dazzled: with the Splendor, that 
tout ſearching to the Ground of either 
ok, they have given the Preference to 
mer. But they all judge as Grammarians, 
ithout conſidering the Obſervations I have 
ade. 7 Plutarch 
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Pluterch himſelf, in a Diſcourſe he has er. 
preſly writ upon Homer, expatiates much uyy 
his great Learning, and the Univerſal Knoy. 


ledge he had of all the Sciences; and has ſug. 


ciently denoted the vaſt Extent of that grey 


Genius, by the Idea he has given us of his Cha. 
racer, without inſiſting on what is Eſſential to 


the Poem. So that all thoſe Learned Men, thut 


make their Reflections upon the Expreſſion of 


Homer, and fix upon the Exterior part of hi; | 
Works, are by no nieans good Judges. Ty 


Form a true Judgment of them, they mf 
have athorough Knowledge of all that is Eſfn. 
tial, they muſt cqmpute all the Proportions, 
conſider whether the Beauties are regulaly 

lac'd, whether the Intertexture of the Proba. 

le Part with the Miraculous be judicicuſy 
Contriv'd, whether the Licences, which Poeſe 
admits of, are not too much indulg d, whe- 
ther alt the Decencies as to. Thoughts, Words 


and Actions are exactly obſerv'd, whether the 


Expreſſions are Lively and Paſſionate, whe- 


ther every thing keeps its proper Rank and 


Order, and preſerves its true Character, whe 
ther good ſound Senſe and ſolid Reaſon influ- 
ences the Whole, and whether things are all 
as they ought to be according to that Grand 
Precept of Quintilian. Nibil poteſt placere qui 


non decet, In a Word, they are to give theit 


Opinion of theſe great Works as they wou'd do 


of a Palace or any ſtately Edifice, whole chict 
Beauties conſiſts in the roportion there is be- 


tween the Deſign in general, and its ſereial 
Parts, and thejr mutual Correſpondence with 


one another. This is the Method Men © 


Skill obſerve, in taking a View of ſuch Noble 


Structures, without fixing their Minds upon 
the Exterior Ornaments, which ſerve only 


any 


5. 


amuſe 
rant a 
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iinuſe and employ the Thoughts of the Igno- 
rant and Unlearn 0. <A 
There is nothing that is to me, I muſt con- 
ſels, a greater Ar ufer of Homers Merit, 
than the conſtant Endeavours of Virgil to imi 
tate him in all things; he ſeems perſectly to 
Adore him, by the great Efteem and Value he 
had for him. And all the World knows, that 
a certain Critick that liv'd in the time of Profe- 
ney, nam d Zoilas, render d h's Name infamcus 
amongſt the Learned, by prętending to Criti- 
eiſe upon Homer, and has ever ſince been look d 
upon as a very Contemptible Author, by Men 
. . nm dt in 3 

To conclude. this Compariſon, there. is, 
among the Catale#s of the Ancient Poets, the 
Fragment of an Epigram, by an uncertain Au- 
thor, which may aſſiſt os in forming our Judg- 
ment, as we ought to do of the Poems of Homer 
and Virgil: By this Fragment, we ſhall find 
that the former is more Ample, more Exten- 
ive and more Sublime, the latter more Regu- 
lar and more Accompliſhd.. In this Epigram, 
ini himſelf ſpeaks, bat with all che Modeſty 


that can be. . 

Mæonium Ji Romanus neſeit Homerins 

Me legat, & lectum credat utrumque fibi. 

Mia immenſos miratur Gracia campos, 

At minor eſt nobis, ſed bent cultar-Ager. 
Ihoe're in Rome mer beard of Homer's Strain 
In me may ſind the true Mzonian Van: - © 
All Greece admires bis large extended Fields, ; 
Oars & in Compaſs leſs, bitt not leſs Treaſure yields. 


Leſſer Works are indeed ever more Com- 
pleat and Finiſh'd Pieces than great ones, be- 
cauſe the Artiſt may beſtow more time and lei- 
ſure in Polifhing them. « P Zut 


— 


. 
1 — 

— —— K—— c Ne gate 
— 2 — — — 


But, in fine, not to be tedious in inſiſting 
afiy longer on Particulars, which wwou'd render 
this Diſcourſe very diſagreeable ; ard which 
were we to do, we muſt botrow our Matter 
from Euſfatbias and Servize the moſt Celebra- 
ted, and moſt Exact Commentators upon theſe 
two great Men. Tam perſuaded, that without 
giving a final Deciſion, a thing 1 have always 
avoided'; I may be allow'd, according to the 
Obſervations I have made, to determine how 
things ſhalt be divided in this Cafe; which I 
preſume may be thus. Homer, has more Spirit 
and Frgil, more Judgment; and ſhow'dT chuſe 
to have been Homer, rather than Virgil; 1 
ſhou d at the ſame time, much rather wiſh to 
have writ the Æneid, than the Niad and Od jſy, i: 
Im this, I have the Approbation of Propertia, Sg 
as 4ppears from what he has ſaid in Favour of Wl © 
Virgil, after the moſt diſintereſted Manner, 

For 8 his Reputation were more firmly | 
eſtabliſh d than that of Virgil, and though the 
Jealouſie of the Mind, which is the true Sell 
love, be incomparabſy greater and more pre 
bes 


% 


valent, chan that of the Heart; yet, he 
not in the leaft Scrfiple'to take off the Crown 
from his own Head, to place it upon Vugili, ith 
and to acknowledge, that all ought to give IM Dur ow 
him place, nay, ęven Homer himſelt. 
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Cedite, Romani ſcriptorer, cedite Graii, 
Neſcio quid maj s naſcitur e/Eneide, 
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J DEAR SIR, 

1e or 

f. Ju I Fd offr 4 50 to Pay 
to 4 an Inſtance of my Gratitude , and as 
es Part of the Debt I owe to the Honour 


In 175 Jour leng-continned Friendſhip and Acquaintance ; 
„ Wi nnithFanding you might reaſonably Demand it. on 
ve Nur own. P Account and Merit; as 
alle to paſt Sentence both on the Author and Tr 

lor , and to determine whether . the Criticiſms — 

vel grounded, or the Tranſlation jut and proper. 

* _ * not fail d to Inprove the. 5 

ature har given the Advantages of St 

and — U Na Mind 22 and 
au, Fenetrating, & Solid and Retentive ; averſe 
„She, and always Buſie and Induſtriow ; 
oe you brought. — the Univerſity , à greater 
dock of Sf, = many Gentlemen carry from it ; 
ind Built ſucce the Granmar- Foundation 
* had 55 your a Be lent GG 4 . | 
ure 
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Ward to Revile the Univerſities , when Pom! 


in comparing the Copy with the Original, But i 
Reflections upon Hiſtory , ſhall either Provh 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


ture of ſound , rather than ſuperficial Acquiſſtim. 
It was your diſtinguiſhing — „ forthwith 1 
make Choice of the het Company, as well as Buk, 
thereby ſeaſoning your Mind with a true ſenſe i 
Learning and good Manners ; which thing alm, 
were there no other Engagements on you, had mat 
you A Friend to the Univerſity and the Church , a 
a worthy Member of both; whilft others, bring 
nothing but Ignorance and their hereditary Vic 
hither, and Converſing with none, but thoſe of ti 
like Stamp and Character, make the  Debauchry 
F the College the chief Topick of their Diſcouſ: 
when they have left it : oſe being ever mo# fe 


7 


who in them were their greateFt Scandal and R+ 
proach. And nom, Sir, though a plentiful Eft 
calls off ſome part of your Thoughts and Time fm 
your Study, yet the choicet of both are ſtill m- 
ploy'd upon your own Improvement; fince you thil 
it no leſs becoming a Gentleman to inlarge h Iii, 
than bs Fortune, and to have bi Head, than li 
Houſe, richly Furniſht: Upon which Account | 
ſhall not pretend by the Preſent I here make ju, 
to Inform you ſo much as Divert you , whentut 


you ſhall pleaſe to allow ſomt of your leiſure-minut, 
this Compariſon-of the Two bet Hiſtorians , ond Mit 


you to take. Pen in Hand, or afiſt you hereafter in jt 
Jefting a Piece of that Nature, I ſtall Merit more tl 
Publick, than will at fil View be diſcover: 
However it may happen, I ſhaltnot fail of my Dey 
which was my own Satifactiom, in making , ib 
a Poor, yet Real Acknowledzment of the frequen 


Favours you have conferred on, 
- SIR, Your moſt Obedient Humble Servant, 


Mag. Coll. Om. _ x a ol 
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Muſt beg leave to Acquaint the Reader, in 
two or three Words, with the Reaſon that 
induc d me to enter on the Tranſlation of Ra- 
vis, which probably might ſeem Unneceſſary, 
ſince it had been formerly done, and was in the 
Hands of 'moſt —_— But underſtanding it 


n Wl imes, and ſome of it careleſly enough, and, 
"- What which was better, out of Print; and being 
at Woform'd ſome parts of it had not hitherto 
een Tranſlated ,- and defir'd to go over with 
again, and make it all of a Piece, and of 
t Wore general Uſe, I thought my Pains would 


nd Miſtakes of Others, and poflibly, by imi- 


on; I began with the Author's Treatiſes 


othing was more ſeaſonable than a Compa- 
bn of Thucydides and Livy, at a time when 
de former was Printing in an excellent Edi- 
on at the Theatre; nothing being more 
T P 3 neceſ- 


PREFACE. 


as Performed: by ſeveral Perſons , at ſeveral 


ting what was Good, and avoiding what 
as Bad in them, make a tolerable Tranſla-- 


pon Hiſtory, in his Compariſon and Reflections, 
bon the Bookſellers Information they had 
lot been Attempted before. And becauſs' 


ot be very ill Imploy d, if I Collected the 
catter'd Parts of fo excellent a Book, and 
educd them into a Body: Eſpecially ſtes 
night Advantage my ſelf by the Failings 


The Preface. 


neceſſary to the thorough underſtanding any 
Author, than the Reading , together with 
him, the beſt Cenſures and Criticks that have 
been Wrote upon him. But it was a kind 
of Surprize to me, when I had finiſh'd the 
Reflections, to find they had been ventur'd on 
before, by one Davs de Kidwelli;, appte. 
hending it would coſt me a "freſh Trouble, 
where I fell in with his Expreſſion, to Change 
my own: But finding the Copy he went 
by to be the Original rough-caft and incom 
pleat, before the Author had put his laſt han 
to it; and that we ſeldom agreed in the way 
of expreſſing the ſame thing, I let Mine 
paſs without an/ Alteration; I have been 
told too, by a Gentleman, he thought he had 
ſeen the other Part done; but not being able 
to get a Sight of it, I leave the Compariſa to 
take its Chance : If it meets with a kind 
Reception, the reſt ſhall-ſpeedjly be Publiſh'd; 

if not, I am not ſo _ an Enemy to the 
Bookſeller and my felt, as to throw my Pains, 
and his Mony away to no Purpoſe. I have 
only this to add, That I would not be thought, 
becauſe IL have Tranſlated the whole, to he- 
lieve it all: There are ſome few Reflection 
that ſmell too ſtrong of the Feſuite'; who, in 

Favour of his Church, falls into Parriality, 
whilſt he is Declaring againft it; but t 
Inftances ſerve his Purpoſe, as well as if they 
were true; and tis a Fault which muſt be Pa- 
don'd him, fince it cannot be avoided, be 
the Man never ſo Learn d, without abandot- 
ing his Religion. 


. — * — 
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"MA AZ Deſign in Comparing. theſe Two Authors, 
J 1 « —4 to make heir Value better ' known ; 
4 ſuce 1 take them to be the moſt Proper of all orbers, 
ll form 4 Max's Senſe and Reaſon, in an Age,where 
F both are better Cultivated. and Improvd , than in 
W other, 'Wherein, thu may be ſaid to the Com- 


mendation 0, 


our. own Times, That we underſtand 


1 the Character of Ancient Author's better, and are 
„. intimately Acquainted with their Mind and 
e Meaning than our Predeceſſors. ' _ a 0 
De Difference between them and us i thus, That 
{Wl veater Pretenſions were made to Learning in their 
4,08 44* ban our. Thus was formerly (o mucb in 
the Fiſkion , that Elizabeth „ Queen of England, 
ns. Tnflated ſeveral of $0 es Tragedies.; and 


Mary Stuart the Queen Daupbine, recited 4t the 
Louvre, in the great Guard -Hall, before the whote 
eee 
. 44 as „ in the Rei p* 

Charles the Ninth , _— . on Low: 
frages. as a. Profeſſor of the Collage- Royal Tu 
the Gening, of. - tboſe Times „ in which nothing 22/46 


bey much in Vogue , as à great Capocity and pro- 
= fund Leadeg The Tongues were thoroughly Stu- 
„de %% and Men betoob themſelues to reform, the Text 
Jon Wit te, Aale, by for fabi lunge; 


Þ ſubtilize ap an Equivocal Term, and to found 
Con jeckure far the eſtabliſhing 4 Correction. In 
rt , they ſcrnpwlouſly adber d to the Literal Senſe, 
Meauſe they were not able to reach the Spirit of the 


Author, and bu Meaning ; which now adays 1 


one, Men being become more Rational, and beſs . 
| Eo Wo. Learn'd; . 


The Author's Preface. 


Learn'd ; and 6 greater account i made of good Senſe, 
in the greate fi Simplicity, than of an aukward and 
perverſe Capacity of Mind. _ | 3 
Hereby it we are arriv d to a greater Intimacy 
with the Sentimenfs of the Ancients, and a mort 
thorough Knowledge of their Writings : Which & þo 
true, that all Men, never ſo little Impartial, mut 
agree to it; and I may ſay without Varity, I give 
| better Idea of the Spirit of Livy, for Inflance, in 
tb little Piece I have drawn, then Gronovius by 
done in bs lat Edition, Printed at Amſterdam is 
the Year 1665; which contains a long, and exaſ 
Hiſtory of the Manuſcripts of the Hiſtorian, of the 
Editions put forth from time to time, and of a Cati- 
logue of thoſe Men who have endeavour'd , by tbeir 
Notes or -Correttions, by their Reflection or Criti- 
ciſms, to re-eſtabliſh or augment them, There u not 
to be found, in all the Aſſiſtances be affords us, for 
the underſtanding of this Hiſtorian , nor in all bs 
other Commentators, ſo exact a Knowledge of bs 
Character, as that which I give in this Volume, « 
litele ar it v. At leaſt, I ſhall not poll the fint 
Reliſh the World begins to have of goo Senſe, upon 
Reaſon's diſplaying it ſelf to the Learn d, in all the 
Extent of Solidity und Delicacy : Which à ſo tbo- 
roughly ſettled in the Minds 7 Men at thi day, that 
in al the Works, recommended to as by the Merit f 
their Antiquity , the Preference 4 without Scrujlt 
ven to 4 Man of good Senſe, and little Learning, 
befor 4 Man of Learning of an injudiciou Cha- 
racer. Red 1 C 
I am fearful bowever of Diſcouraging thoſe who 
have no Genius 455 ris , by ae to Encov- 
rage thoſe that have. For whatever Rules may be 
given for Hiſtory, none can be preſcrib d more ſever 
than thoſe Thucydides and Livy have obſervel. 
After all, That which ] ſhall ſay may be Ser viceabl 
to many Things; being deſignd to deſtroy — 


- 
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Remainder of that Love of falſe Luſtre, which ſtill 
obtains, even in this Age, among ft Men whoſe Tate 
6 wot throughly purg d and purify'd ; to enlighten 
thoſe who pretend to write with a Ray of ſober 
Reaſon , which makes the Solid Character; to ſtop 
that current of Repute , which ſome fort of Men 
fil attribute t0-Flaſh and Words ; to fhew that r 
fom Things rather ban Words, the Nobleneß of 
Expreſſion ſhould be ſought ; to avoid that em pty 
preatneſs of Diſcourſe, as contrary to the real Dignity 
of Expreſſion, as à too naked Simplicity; and to 
vrite in 4 ſenſible manner, Typ right uſe of a 
are} and ſober Reaſon, which # no where better 
lern d, than from the Acquaintance with theſe Two 
Authors ; for 1 know wery few that are more proper 
t make a Man Rational, that reads them, if be 
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a reads them well: And though I ſhould only ſay, that 
„ i the Majeſty of the Roman Commonwealth fill 
+ ns in Livy, after it has been more than 1500 


Tears deſtroy d; and all the Purity of Reaſon of 
« be Ancient Greeks appears the ſame 75 in . 
1: Ml cydides, & it was 2000 Tears ago; yet tha would 
e enough, one would think, to excite the Curioſity 
F Generous Soul to know the Ruttom of them, 
jo. WY «cording to their Merits: Far, in ſhort, there pra- 
zar bay never appear d in any Work, more ſolid Rea- 
of ſms, accompanied with all the Force and Dignity of 
ol Diſcourſe ; no good Senſe deliver d with a more ex- 
ine, fte Judgment, than in theſe Two Authors. 


| 


THE) 
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The Deſign of the Work, and the Difs 
cer of the Hudertaking... 1. 


ESIDES: that vaſt Difficulty thei: 
is to eftabliſh ſtanding Rules, where; 
by to judge of the Beauty d 
3 fſuch Works as theſe which I an 
going to compare: There are many whoſe 
Opinion will be contrary to mine in the ver 
Choice J have made of theſe Two Hiſtorians 
as the moſt Accompliſh'd in both Lane 
becauſe Men are different in their Judgment 
and humourſome in their Taſtes of things; 
as twill be hard to convince them that a jult 
Compariſon can be made betwixt Two Au- 
thors , whoſe Works have nothing of Relation 
or Proportion to each other. For that of Liv 
is an Univerſal.Hiſtory, of a People who hat 
the Sovereignty: of the World, that takes in 


a ſpaci 


Thucydides and Livy. 

1 ſpace” of more than Seven Hundred Years; 
and that of Thucydides is only a Fragment of 
1 Hiſtory, relating to a particular Nation, and 
of a War that laſted not Thirty Years in all: 
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duch are the Difficulties that immediately offer 


MM themſelves in the Execution of my propos d 
Design; and it is troubleſome to engage int, 
0 beſore this Point be clear ud. 
For. the firſt; we need only underſtand what 
the End of Hiftory, to be able to judge wich 
ſme kind of Certainty and Diſtinction, of 
the Excellency of a Work of that nature. And 
for the ſecond Difficulty ' which reſpects the 
Choice I have made of theſe rwo Authors, 


not to tye my ſelf to the Teſtimonies of the 


ny own ; not to mention Dijonyſius Halicar- 
wſeſis, the moſt judicious Critick of them 


bree Hiſtorians , aſſuring us, that the Inge- 


had in, by all Ages, where ſound Senſe hath 
had any ſway or Dominion; nothing can 


nothing can berter juſtify it, than what I ſhall 
ky in Commendation of them both. For 


Learned who. have given their. Judgment of 
them before me, upon which 1 might build 


; who calls Thucydides the moſt perfect of the 


nious of his time took him for the true Pattern 
d writing Hiſtory: Not to call in the Evi- 
(tice: of Quintilian in Favour of Livy, whom 
be prefers before all Latin Hiſtorians ; nor to 
lege” the: Admiration they have both been 


a poflibly afford us a better View of the Aſcen- 
at theſe e Hiſtorians have above all others, 
Pt than the Parallel which may be drawn be- 
u. rt them, to convince thoſe that are doubt- 
0h ul in the matter. For the only Greeks that 


an pretend to Competition with Thucydides, 
le in my Opinion Herodotus, Xenophon and 


with 


ahb: The reſt deſerve not enter the Liſts | 


A Compariſon of 


with him, as riſing not to that Grandeur and 
Dignity which Hiſtory require. 
Herodot indeed took a greater flight; his 
r including all that was nobly tran. 
acted in Europe and Af * Greeks and 
Barbarians for the ſpace of two Hundred 
Years , was more fortunate than that of Thy: 
ydides; but the Performance is no way an- 
werable to the Grandeur of the Subject. The 
too great Ambition that Author had to pleaſe 
made him ſo careleſs of Truth, that Plutari 
concludes his Falſhoods alone would make 
Volume; and his Integrity has been extremely 
run down , by all that have examin'd it. He 
was of a Temper too; agreeable to have : 
Character that was ſolid, laborious, and ft 
tor the Diſcovery di Truth. He's of a ſu- 
perſicial Genius, that lays not ſtreſs enough 
on things, to carry our Mind to the bottom 
of them. As to Xenopbon, he is admirable for 
the Sweetneſs of his Stile; but is too ſmooth, 
and too much upon the Level; he hardly 
makes a ſtep out of that middle Way, which yet 
carries in it ſomething noble and natural, 
Polybixs is a kind of Philoſophcr of a penetrating 
Spirit, Who lays out himſelf in Reaſonings, 
and generally diveſts himſelf of the Character 
of Hiſtorian , to put on the Politician ; the relt 
of the Greeks have nothing in them comparable 
tO Thucydides. | 310 Ivy [15k 
There is ſtill leſs Difficulty in reſpect of Lit 
among the Latines, the moſt accompliſh'd ot 
whoſe Hiſtoriays come not near him. Salli 
has ſcarce any thing that is finiſh'd : What we 
have remaining of his Hiſtory , is inſufficient 
to give us a juſt Notion of his Merit. There 
remains indeed enough to give us a good Opt 
nion of him ; but too little to found a Cont 
„ | | 8 pariſon 
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Thucydides and Livy. 
rariſon on with Livy. Ceſar (that in the moſt 


that Dignity which became him, and writing 
in the loweſt kind of middle Style, wants no- 
thing of the Fineneſs of the moſt exact) is no 
Hiforian, Paterculms's Piece, howbeit of a no- 
ble and delicate Taſte, has too little Body, be- 


I cauſe it has too much Soul. Tacitæ has an ad- 


mirable Genizs, but he generally out-ſhoots 
the Sublime; He is noble enough in his 
Thoughts, but is not Natural in what he 
thinks. Tis true he has abundance of Wit, 
but ſuch ſort of Wit that cannot ſpeak of plain 
things in a plain Manner: For he is ſtill poli- 


work is not ſo much an Hiffory as Reflections on 
Hifory : He buſied himſelf in making Reflecti- 


ons, being foreſtall'd by others, who left no- 


thing new for him to ſay, which determin'd 
him to that way he took, wherein he ſucceed- 
ed, and made himſelf conſiderable. Quintus 
Curtizs has handled a Noble Theme with too 
forid and gay an Air, in terms too exquilite 
and far fetcht, and too ſtudied Figures. In 
ſome places he ſports a little with his Subject, 
forgetting the Importance was ſuch as requir'd 
more Gravity. Livy alone has fil d up all the 


Parts of a Compleat Hiſforian. The Greatneſs 


of his Subject is anſwerable to his Style: he has 
match'd the Grandeur of a People, whoſe Hiſto- 
y he writes, with as noble a Genius: That 
Matter could not be treated, as became. its 
Greatneſs, but in that manner he has done it; 
who has been Maſter of all the Beauties of 
Compoſition in ſuch height of Perfection, as 
no Man elſe has ever been ſo happy as to ar- 
me to. 138 n 1 


familiar way of expreſſing himſelf has retain'd 


tick and artificial in every thing he ſays. His 


* ' 
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So then, all things well conſider d, Thucyd, 
As has not only Rood unparallel d . thole 
Greek Hifterians, which have been handed down 
to us, and Livy been wnrivald amongſt the Ly. 
tines; but both the one and che other have ar. 
rivd to ſuch a pitch of Excellency as. has ap- 
peard in no Hiſtorians ever ſince. And all 
ſucceeding Ages have, as it Were, fall'n pro- 
ſtrate at their Feet, acknowledging them to be 
Genius of the higheſt Order, deſtin d to he 
Rules and Models to all ochers. Which wil 
be made out, in that which follows, ſo a ta 
be unexceptionable to all thoſe who will hart 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a little Patience and Attention. 
For the third Difficulty I own it impoſſible 
to make a juſt Compariſon of ewo Authors, and 
their Hiſtory who have no relation to each 
other. But in reſpect of their Mit and of thei 
Temper, of their ways and manner of Writing, 
and all that belongs to Compoſition, they may 
be compard: tis only herein they can be 
made the Subje& of a Compariſen, and it is in 
this only that I:i;compare them e But let us con- 
* eee before we enter upon theit 
eg off e e 


Thucydides ad Livy. 


hopld ever be honeſt and well-meaning. . Tis 
neceſſary his Zeal for Truth be as Sacred to 
in; as his Religion ; chat Ivregriry be his indif. 
[enſable Rule; that Honqur, Love of Equity, and 


hongh-it requires a prodigious ſtock of Parts 
o write Hiſtory well; yet an Hiforian, that is 
in ſearch of Glory, and thinks to make him- 
ſelf Immortal, ſhould be more ſolicitous to 


ſtanding ; the one belng more Eſſential than 
he other. For tis not fo much the Parts and 
great Capacity, as the Faithfulneſs of an Au- 
thor which is regarded, when Men deſire to 


i: inſtructed how things have been managed 
nd nd tranſacted in former times; ſince the beſt 


rote Hiſtory, take away the Credit of it, is 
no better than a Fable. But an Hiſtorian can- 
not himſelf be Faithful, unleſs he is an honeſt 
Man, diſengaged 'of Prejudice, Intereſt and 
paſſion. And theſe Qualifications require a 
Niceneſs of Conſcience, a Greatneſs of Soul, 
ind a Courage above the common Rate. 


to admire how it came into the head of one of 
Pompey's Freed. men, named Oracilius, to undertake, 
the firſt of his Rank, to write an Hifory ; be- 
uſe to carry on ſuch an Attempt ſucceſsfully 
there is requir'd a ſort of Liberty inconſiſtent 


- m 
* _ 
» 
* * — 
- 
as - 


lan whoſe Soul is not of a make capable to 
vſtinguiſli Falſe Glory from true, and who can 
de ſenſibty affected with other Intereſts than 
thoſe of Truth and Reaſon, is the unfitteſt in the 
Norld to write an — He will never be 
mitted into the belief of M 

pans not their gbod Opinion of his Probity. 


* 


So 
that 


Which probably gave occaſion to that Roman 


rich any thing ſaviſb or cringing. A diſboneſt | 
ny ching faviſh ging ; wo wy 


223. | 


a difenterefted Meaning ſhine in every thing he 
hay 0 every thing he thinks. So that al- 


avoid. the Imperfections of Vl than Under- 


Primus 

omnium li- 
bertinorum 
ſcribereHi- 
iam, or- 


tam. Corn. 
Nep. in 


Frag men- 


ti. 


Mankind, who firſt 


e Perſ6n 
gides. 


* Solemnity of the Ohm ick Games, | fell a Cry- 
ing, through a galant. 


of Thucy- 


ken d amongſt his Anceſtors Miltiades and Cinn, 
thoſe two celebrated Generals of the {thenian, 


We know 3 of eertainty concerning 
the Perſon of Thucydides but what he himſelf ha 
deliver d in his Hifory, that he was a Citizen af 
Athens, and General of the Army in Thra, 
where he Married; that his Pofſeſſions were 
very great there, and that he purchas'd much 
eſteem by the Largeneſs of his Expences. For 
the reſt Antiquity is almoſt filent in the Ma 
ter. There is no queſtion to be made but tha 
he was of an honourable Extraction, which, 
Marcellinus, who has left us a Fragment of the 
Life of this Great Man, deduces from the King 
of Thrace pretending that his Grandfather mar- 
ried a Daughter of that Family, whence tis 
Father took the Name Olorus, and that he rec- 


Suidas and Phitius relate that Thucydides,when i 
Youth; hearing Herodotus read his Hiftory, at the 


ealouſie, and a ſenſe ol 
Emulation. Which gave occafion to Heradum 
to Complement the Father of the young Gentle 
man, as giving an infallible Ga of his fi- 
ture Glory: In ſhort he was an boneff Man; 
the Severity of his Aorals and his Piety are to be 
ſeen in ſeveral places of his Works, where It 
ever talks like a Man of excellent Principles 
never advancing of his own Head any Main 
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of dangerous conſequence. Arid his Diſcourſe 
carries always in it a Maſculine air of Vertne: 
Take for an Inſtance what he ſays of a famous 
Commander, that was pur to Death by the , 
Syracuſfans after his Defeat. Thus fell Nicias, Libro 7 
who of all bis Cotemporaries leaſt deſeru'd to dye in de Bello, 
ſuch a Manner, as having always beef a zealous Pelop. 
Worſhiper of the Gods, And by the Character of 
nis Integrity, which appears in all his Writings 
no Wi he diſcovers the true bottom of his Heart, and 
the Purity of his Manners,. which is the Qu. 
lity Ariſtotle chiefly requires in a Diſcourſe : Nhet. 1, 3. 
When he ſays it can never be agreeable to the © 7. 
Subject, when tis inſufficient to give you the 
Manners of the Speaker: And a Diſcourſe is 


For nothing worth where the Manner of the Man 
lat: are naught ; for tis a Rule that one ſhould be 
che conformable to the other: Which is the par- 
ich, Wi ticular Character of this Autbor, who never fails 
the to create a good Opinion of himſelf in the 
ings Minds of thoſe that read him. 

nur- Bl Avaxagoras was his Maſter in Philoſophy, and 
bi 4ntipbon in Rberorick, by both Which his Mind 
rec- ¶ was Form'd in that ſolid and ſenſible Manner 
imn, to thoſe Studies which lay the main Foundati- 
naw. on of his Character. But as excellent as he 
den was at theſe Sciences, he however knew the 
ut the World better than Books, The Acquaintance 
Cry- be had with Socrates, Plato, Critias, Alcibiadef, 
nſe of N Pericles, and all the Great Men of that Age, 
rodutel which was the Politeſt, and of the fineſt Taſte 
Gentle that has ever been among the Greeks, gave the 
is fü: finiſting ſtroke fo as to fit his Mind with thoſe 
Man ; Hroble Ideas and Principles, which make an 
to he Wadlolute Gentleman, and an accompliſh'd Hiſtori« 
2 1: For beſides that no Man ever wrote in 4 
ciples, 


more brave and diſintereſted Manner, 1 85 f 
ie ſeaſt reſerve to his Reſentment: He has. 
es | 2 5 moreover 


r 
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moreover ſaid nothing, but with all imaginable 
Candor. He was ſo utter an Enemy to all 
manner of diſguiſe, that he could not away with 
any thing that ſhould, I dont ſay wound, but 
give the leaſt Offence to Truth, never advance- 
ing any Maxim that look d not towards the Goo 
of the Publick, the Love of which was engra- 
ven in his Heart. He was fo tender and ſcru- 
pulous of Honour, that he has not fail'd in his 
Hiſtory to treat the Athenians well, even thoſe 
at whoſe Hands he had receiv'd the greateſt In. 
dignities : Concealing nothing which might be 
to the Advantage of Cleon and Braſidas the prin- 

cipal Authors of his Baniſhment. 
For it was principally through the Intrigue 
of Cleon his Rival, that he was Baniſh'd his 
Country, for not having ſuccour'd Ampbipoli, 
whither he was commanded : And it was du- 
ring his Exile that he wrote his Hiſtory, finding 
mere leiture, and better inſtructions in the 
Enemies Affairs, amongſt whom he liv'd, as he 
declares in his Fiſth Book ; in which he ſpeaks 
of his Baniſhment, and his Retirement among 
the Lacedemonians, by whoſe means he got ac- 
quainted with the Myſtery of Affairs, which 
he had no poſſibility of wnowing any other 
way. His Lady that he Married bringing hin 
a vaſt Fortune, he made uſe of it to collect his 
Memoirs ; and he disburſt conſiderable Sums 
to the Lacedemonian Commanders, to be inſtrut- 
ed in the Truth of thoſe things which his own 
Pariy, for their own Intereſt, had diſguis d. The Pal- 
ſion he had for Study, and the Pleaſure he 
took in it, made bis ill Fortune ſit eaſier upon 
him, by giving him Reſolution: Tis not 
known that he ever attempted his Reſtoration; 
the Honours that were due to him ſeem d oli 
ex, ſince he thought it a ſhame bo as then: 
and 


* —— — — — 


| engag'd in moſt of the. Expeditions he De- 
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ind having through Modeſty never been for- 

ward, * 4 6 Exile, to make his way up 

to the Helm, he thought himſelf now utterly 
incapable of doing it, . being ſuſpected by the 
Citizens, Hg retreated to Egina a {mall Iſland 

of Peloponneſus, where he began to work upon 

his Hiſtory ; His Exile lalted ewenty Years, 

and he Died before he had finiſh'd it, "Tis bis 

great Glory to have ſaid nothing againſt his 


in his own words, and that was one of his more lic. in Jud. 

ſpecial Qualities. Cicero gives him almoſt the — 
ame Encomium : And 'tis the Teſtimony the 4 NS; 

Learn d of all Antiquity have given of him, who Thucydides 

have extoll'd his Sincerity above his other rerum ge- 

Vertues, He had the Fortune to ſerve his — 

Country both with his Sword and Pen; being — ſin. 

cerus. 

{cribes. And having, through the Employs 

the Republicꝶ had intruſted him with, obtain d 

an entire Knowledge of the Affairs of his 

own Country, as well as the Intereſts of the 

Lacedemonian Common-wealth,for the Particu- 

lars of which he was wholly oblig'd to his Ex- 

ile: This gave him opportunity of preparing 

himſelf for his Undertaking with a Diligence 

which ſcarce had its Precedent. And it may 

be ſaid, never Hiforian took Pen in hand bette 

urniſh'd with Inſtructions, which he collecte 

out of the different Intereſts of the two Nati- 

ons, whoſe Hiſtory hie undertook, It may be 

arther added, that never Author had a greater 

Paſſion for Vertue, or a greater Averſion to In- 

juſtice than Thucydides. He Died in Thracs in 

che fiſtieth. Year of his Age, before his Work 

was finiſh'd. Xewophon,. who Compleated it, | 

adjoin d the War of Sicily, and the other War: 

ot Greece, to enlarge his Hiſtory. This is al 
£ 4 


W 


Conſcience, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis aſſures us Dion Ha- 


— 
* 
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we have been able to gather concerning the 
Perſon of Thucydides; for his Hiſtorian Marcel. 

| bins has rather given us the Hiſtory of his 
Mind, than of his Life. 
The Perſm We are ſtill more in the dark as to the Par. 
o Livy. ticulars of Livy's Life, than that of Thucydide: : 
| For whether he had a greater Unconcerned. 
neſs for Publick - Buſineſs, and his own Pro. 
motion; or had more of the Philoſopher than 
Thucydides: Whether he was of a more Stu- 
dious Conſtitution, and was deſtin d to live re- 
tir d in Silence and Obſcurity ; certain it is we 
know very little of his Origin, his Employ- 
ments , hjs Adventures, or the Condition of 
his Fortune in general. Only thus much, that 
he was of Padua, contrary to Sigoniass his 
Opinion, who would have him Born in a 
Village near that Town, call'd Apona, pro- 
ducing for this the prerended Teſtimony of 
Martial, in one of his Epigrams. *Tis plain 
too he was of an Honouratit Family, ſince it 
had the Honour of ſending out Conſals of the 
Roman Commonwealth. That he liv'd under 
the Empire of Azgufws ; that he Dedicated 
forme Dialogues to him, upon the Queſtion 
debated in thoſe Times, relating to Phileſopty; 
whereby he got into that Emperour's Ac- 
quainrance, and, good Opinion ; that he after 
wrote a Treatiſe, of Elaquence to his Son, which 
Quintilian made great account of; that be 
began his Hiſtory at Rome, for the convenience 
of ſach Memorials as were neceſſary, which 
were Recorded in the Annals in the Capi 
and for the better diſtinguiſhing Truth from 
Fabulous Traditions, wherewith the Origins 

ol the City of Rome abounded; that he retirel 
ſome time after to Naples, ta. avoid Diltur- 
bance in his Study; that he recited to 4 
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and Mecenes ſome parts of his Hifory,wherewith 


they were fenſibly affected; that Auguſtas, upon 

the Eſteem he conceived of him, made choice 
: of him for a Tutor to form the Mind of his 
Y young Son * Claudius, who afterwar ds was Ems * Sueton 
. perour. + Pliny Fanior ſays, the Reputation of in Claud. 
5 this Great Man began —_— to make ſuch a A. 42. 
4 Noiſe in the World, that a Stranger came to |, C ta. 
4s Rome from the fartheſt part of Spain pur zolely 4 I 
A, to ſee Livy, whoſe Renown bad ſprea itſelf Livii no- 
Ki far and near in his own Country. 7 25 ment _ 
y- commotum, ad viſendum eum . ie, ſtatin 
V a — GY If ad 12 55 3 orbe veniſſe, ſtatimgue 
0 Alter the death of Augufar he return d to 
zd, where the Citizens received him with 
10. ertraordinary Honours. He dy d in the 
of IM fourth Tear of the Reign of Tiberia. His 
ain . wwode at Rome, and the Favour of Auguſfas, 
en eve him opportunity of furniſhing himſe! 
he wich Knowledge neceſſary, to his Deſign. 
der WY The Zeal for his Undertaking , which. was 
en great and extraordinary, ſo fix d him to his 
% WY Coſet, and gave him ſo little Diſquiet for 
oh; the Concernments of his Fortune, that his 
xc. Wl Life thereby became a little obſcure ; being he 
after was oblig d co ſequeſter bimſelf from a more 


publick Converſation , and live private, that 
t be de might give hiinſelf wholly op to that grand 
ence BY Work he had in hand. He muſt needs have 
hich WM bad a Soul prodigiouſly great, to form the 
git) Project of ſo vaſt and laborious an, Enterprize. 
om Ml For in ſhott , whatever Genie 4 Man has, tis 
* only a Gteatneſs of Spitit can produce thoſe 
etirel I eralted and generous Sentiments that make 
ur: the Beauty and Excellency of a Noble Work. 
uy Livy was alfo One of the Worthieſt Men 
of all Antiquity, We need 1 only read him, 
3 to 
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to think well of him, his Manner of Writing 


ever giving us a ha Idea of his.Probity, Yo 
would conclude from his Air of Speaking, that 
he knew not what Vanity was. He has not 
only never ſpoken of himſelf, nor any thing 
that belongs to him, in his Hiſtory; but like. 
wiſe we had been ignorant in what Times he 
Wrote , had it not been for a Word that by 


4 Janus Chance eſcap d him, concerning the Temple of 


peſt Nume Fans, which was now ſhut , ſays 1 he, by 


regnum ' Auguſtus, having been ſo but once before, ſince 
ard the Reign of Numa. He began his Hiſtory in 
Manlio a ffrain of Modeſty, which ſeems fo Admirable 
Conſule, i- to me, that I cannot believe a diſcreeter 4 
terum quod t hor ever a peared in the World. See what the 
7 f fee. Scope of that Hiſtory which has been the moſ 
int, ut vi. abſolute Maſter- piece of Antiquity, and the 
deremus Admiration of all Ages. 1 am uncertain 
poſt — whether the Hiſtory 1 write of the Actions of the 
no - 55 Roman People, ſince the Foundation of Rome, wil 
peratcre be a Work worth any conſideration ; and tba I wet 
Caſare Au- perſuaded of it, I durit not ſay it; for it i a mit 
Zuſto pace ter, &c. The reſt of that Exordium, which [ 


el” offer not to copy, ſince tis in the hands of al 
14, &c, Men, is anſwerable to the Beginning , and 


Hiſt.Rom. ſufficient to ſhew the Spirit of the Author, 
J. 4 Never Man promu d ſo little in Beginning: 
-uſne org. Work that perform ſo much, Hę comes not 
re pretium Without trembling to the opening his Delign, 
fm, fi 2 diffident of his own Strength in ſuſtaining 
Primor dio ſo great an Enterprize. But tis only in order to 


urbis res 


30041; Re. give us more, that he fuffers us to hope ſo luth; 
mani per- heè is not timorou, but becauſe he is wiſe , and 
ſcrigjerim, ordinarily a Man who is no fartizer Mode fl, than 


- 


nec ſatis he is adele. And this Character of M. 


0h o Jefty is the fineſt amongſt all the Qualities df 


cere auſim; an Author, that is Meditating ſome great thing; 
quippe qui, Cc. Proam, Hiſt Tit. Liviii © © _.. | 
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nothing creates a greater Notion of his Judg- 
ment, than his Diſtruſt. It is a Proof of his 
Capacity, that he is ſenſible of the Weightineſs 
of his Subject, and tis the greateſt Teſtimony 
can be given of the Honeſty of an Hiſtorian. 

For what a Fund of Diſcretion and Good 
Manners muſt he needs have than can ſtifle 
all Pride, fo natural to Mankind, and do himſelf 
Juſtice without Flattery. See wherein Livy is 
worthy of Admiration fo ſoon as he opens his 
Lips. But after he has given us ſo mean an 
Opinion of himſelf by. the ſmall Regard he 
makes of his own Performances, he lets us in- 
to a multitude of Lights, he diſcovers a pro- 
fondneſs of Mind, an extent of Genius, a fruit- 
fulneß of Imagination; in fine, a Thoufand \ 
Beauties, and infinite Treaſures, which we at- 
tend not to, when we only reckon upon what 
he promis'd us. e 
For his Sincerity, it Ungerwent the ſevereſt 
Trial that poſſibly could be, without bein 
Corrupted. The Reputation he was in wit 
Auguſtus , and that Favour to which he had 
advanc'd him, were not Motives ſufficient to 
hinder his ſpeaking Honourably, not only of 
Pompey , but alſo of Caſſius and Brutus, the 
greateſt Enemies of that Emperour; honouring 
the Memory of the Conquer d in the Face, as 
one may ſay, of the Conquerour; and Recòͤm⸗ 
mending to the World, as Honeſt Men, the 
Murtherers of Cæſar, in the Preſence of Au- 
guſtus; becauſe they were Lovers of their own 
Country. »iTis this which Cremutius Cordus Corn Tucit. 
thought impbflible to be ſufficiently Praiſed in de cremu- 
Titus Livins, as we are aſſur'd by Tacitus. Mas Cort 4 
Such was Livy for his Moral Accompliſhments, _—— 
and what reſpects his Perſen: And it ſeems 
that ſomething had been wanting to the glory, 
es Q 4 or 
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or rather the good Fortune of a People that was 
Maſter of the World, had they faild of io 
reat a Man for their Hiſorian. Tis that which 
doubtleſs occaſion d that Famous Þrſcription 
found at Padua in the Year one thouſand four 
hundred and thirteen, in the Church of St. Ju- 
tina. Offa Titi Livii Patavini omnium mortaliun 
Judicio digni, cujus prope invicto calamo, invidi 
Populi Romani res rf conſcribherentur. 
Thus then we ſee two truly Yertuous Hifteri- 
ans But to conclude this Head, the Vertue of 
Thucydides ſeems more Admirable than that of 
Livy. The former has afforded a kind Treat- 
ment even to his Enemies, who could not make 
im abate the leaſt of his Integrity ; And the 
Vertue of the latter Soar'd not quite ſo high, 
ſince it went no farther, than cauſing him to 
{peak well of the Enemies of Auguſtas his Pro- 
teckor. This is what may be Collected of the 
Perſons and Morals of both Hiſtorians : Let us 
now examine their Intellectual Vertues, which 
we cannot know better than by a Compariſon 
r im 
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CHAP. III. 
Te Compariſon of. their Characters. 
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S the Lines of a Face are expos d to view, 

Y fo tis no hard matter to diſcover them; 
ut the Lineaments of a Mind ſrom hence pro- 
ceed the differences of a Style, and Character, 
are ſo Obſcure and Imperceptible, that without MW vhi 
a very ſingular ing, nothing of them can be Wt: 
Known,” Take however what Ancient * alls 
? a EF. Fete +2. ö ave #8. 
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well Founded, The chr 
n N Thu di. 


des. 


his way is uſually ſomewhat dry, yet ſtrong and 

lirely, becauſe he is conciſe and cloſe in his 
Expreflion. Twas from that great ſtrength of 

Parts that he Studied to include ſo much Senſe. 

in fo. few Words, and zalking Jeſs than others, 

that he often ſaid a great deal mere. Take Ci- Thucdider 
eros Opinion of him in theſe words. 3 
der in Dignity of Style, and the Art of Eloquence, cio mee 
in my Opinion, goes far beyond all that have Wrote : ſententia 
He abounds ſo with Matter, that bus Thoughts are facile vin- 
alma equal in number 40 bis Wards,” and be à ſo 3, 111 
expreſſive and cloſe in what he ſays, that tis hard to aro ro -Y 
ſa whether ha Words ſet off the things, or the quentia ut 
things his Words, the moſt. This is what makes verborum 
bim ſo very Sententious in reſpect of other c = 
Hiſtorians; and is the Cauſe. that his Senſe, CO 
ſtraitned and confind in ſo few Words, be- numero con- 
comes ſomething Obſcure, becauſe it wants that ſequatur. 
Liberty and Compaſs requir'd to make it Natu- ** 2970 


ral and Eaſie. n N 00 Nn 
His Style is Exalted, Noble and Sublime, 2 2 


which is the Reaſon of his uſing ſo frequent ſcias utrum 
and fo bold Metaphors, in pure Political Terms, 1 in 0e. 
yet better manag d than thoſe of Plato: And ba — 
bence he arriv'd to that grandeur of Expreſſion uit illu- 
which reigns ſo ſtrongly in his Writings: In ſrentur. 
Which he is ever great, without being extrewe- $151 3: 
zent in his Thoughts; always Natural, yet wo 
als not into any thing Vulgar or W 
r EE: This 


2 
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This he took from Homer, "whoſe Imitator jy Bil w. 
perſectly was. He propos d him for a Patten Bl 7; 
in his fample, though »oble Expreſſion, and . MM ch. 
moſt in the whole Order of his Difcourſ hit 
that is lively and animated.  Marcellinne add Wl in 
that he betook himſelf to one Prodicws: of the iN be 
Iſland Cos, for the exact Choice of Word; ex 
and to Gorgias of Leontiam for Order and Dif in 
poſition. Lad beſides that, this Hiſtorian form de 
himſelf upon Pinder for the Sublime Style, au ap 
the Greatneſs of Expreſſion, which was h; a5 
Feen 4 17557 259 L ine ov 
He had alſo learnt of Socrates, by the 2. E 
uaintance he had with him, the Art of: tat 
rank, and Ingenuous Narration, which he wa ch 
| ſo well accuſtom'd to, and which procuri M 
1 him the gift of Perſuaſion in ſo high a meaſure: ria 
true it is that never any Man knew how u thi 
uſe his Reaſon better, or to make it more pre. K1 
valent by thoſe natural, but ſtrong and preſſing I as 
Turns he gave it: tis in this likewite he o tre 

far Tranſcends the reſt of Aut bors, ſpeaking no- 
thing but what was. Eſſential to his Deſign. WM a 
This it is that gives that Weight, Force and Wl vi; 
Dignity to his Diſcourſe. He is indeed ſome WI v. 
times a little irregular in his Narrations, but an 
tis always an Effect of Art more than Diſorder. WI E 
Tis only to inſpirit what he ſays, and to pan the 
things in a more lively manner, that he er-: ie 
preſſes as preſent, what is pa#; and as cateleßb WI 5: 
© as he ſeems in certain places, he ſti}! preſerves ine 
A juſtneſs of Expreſſion couch'd in his Words, I thi 
ſo as nothing in the World is more natural thai ne 
his Eloquence , or 3 Haff 
way of reaſoning by frequent Esthymem, Wl th: 
which Demoſthenes has ſa well Copied, is ſtron; Bl thi 
and vehement; and nothing can be more Bil the 
Tad 


lively or more engaging, than that Air = 
74S f 5 . W ich 
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which makes his diſtinguiſhing Character. 
Dionjſius Halicarnaſſenſis concludes him to be 
the firſt: Inventer of that Way, which has ſet 
him ſo far above all other Writers. We in find 
in the end of that Critick's Diſcourſe, to Tu- 
hero, the places wherein Demoſthenes has beſt 
expreſt the Force and Grandeur of Thucydides 
in his Imitation. "Twas upon this great Mo- 
del that noble Orator was form d, to which he 
apply d himſelf with that exceeding Induſtry, 
as to Tranſcribe this Author's Hiſtory eight times 
over, to take his Character, and Copy out his 
Excellence; as we are aſſur d by his Commen- 
tator Ulgian the Rhetorician. And it was 
chiefly in his Declamations againſt Philip of 
Macedon , that Demoſthenes imitated that Hiſto- 
tian; and in the places where he ſpeaks af 
the Republicks of Corinth, Corcyra, and of the 
King, of Perſia, and in ſuch other Subjects 
as had reference to. thoſe DemoFhenes had to 
treat of. | | by 

In fine, Thucydides had a nobleneß of Thought, 
a choice of IWWords , a boldneſs of Imagination, a 
vigour of Diſcourſe, a profoundneſs of Reaſoning, a 
neatneſs of Conception, a fineneß of Siroke, Colour 
and. Expreſſjon , which none of the other Greek 
Hiſtorians have been Maſters of; which gave 
the moſt Ingenious Critics amongſt the An- 
cients reaſon to acquaint us, he took the true 
Style, Hiſtory ought to be Wrote in. And 
indeed whatever he ſays, whatever paſſes 
through his Mind , recgives a Turn of Great- 
nels and Beauty beyond what any others) can 
afford us. 
the common Standard, that conceiyes every 
thing Nobly, and gives a fort of Elevation to 
the moſt ordinary things. This ſo folid Cha- 
racter of Mind gave him an exquiſite reliſb 


He is a Genius of an Order above 
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for what was excellent, an admirable Sega 
in the Choice of things, an obſtinate Adberem 
to Trath, (which made him a Critical Obſerye; 
of every thing =_ ways conducible to the dil. 
covery of it) an incredible Averſion to any 
thing that was an offence to Probability ; ever 
endeavouring more to profit than pleaſe, as he 
declares himſelf at the beginning of his Work, 
Hence he became fo careful and ſcrupulous 4; 
to throw off many of thoſe Ornaments his Sub. 
Marcellin. je& might have wore ; as his fiforian has ob- 
in vita ferv'd, to the End he might avoid thoſe famous 
Thuczl. Rocks,on which the want of Diſcretion caſt Hen. 
dots, as Arion and his Dolphin, with the reſt of 
Dionyſ. his fabulous Adventures. And tis on this Ac- 
Halic. in count alſo, that all Antiquity has had ſo great 
Fudicio 4 an Opinion of Thueydides. = bs 
Nun, „, But after all, this grear Man ſeems to be in 
nothing worthier of Admiration, than in his 
Treating of the Manners of Men, as one that 
excellently underſtood Mankind, and had all 
the Penetration requiſite to wifold the moſt intri- 
cate dowblings of the Heart! "Twas from this 
profound Knowledge, he could fo well diſco- 
ver the Springs and Moti ves of the niceſt Inte- 
reſts, and the moſt imperceptible Movement: of 
the ſeereteſt Paſſions that ſer Mankind on 
work: 'Twas through the ſhrewdneſs of his 
View, that he ftor'd his Mind with thoſe grand 
Maxims of the publick Good , and all thoſe 
political Conſiderations wherewith his Hife 
abounds: And upon which he built his princi- 
pal Reaſonings for the eſtabliſhing of States, 
and continuing them eftabliſh'd. From this ſo 
vaſt, and rich Fund, it is he draws out thok 
noble Sentiments, and admirable Reflections be 
makes upon the Management of the People, and 
Conduct of their Governowys, and from A” 


_ 
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he dedyces thoſe excellent Principles that are 
the firſt Foundations of that Equity and Honeſty 
which make flouriſhing States ; and thoſe ſaund 

tical and moral Maxims, which ſerve for 
Rules to guide Men in their Duty. Hence it 
is he Circumſtantiaces every thing with ſo 
much Diſtinction, keeping cloſe to neceſſary 
Particularities, and cutting of what is «ſeleſs or 
ſuperfluous to the Subject. Hence he takes thoſe 
lively, affectionate and pathetical Deſcriptions, 
that embelliſh his Diſcourſe : From. hence it is 
he forms the project of his Narratives of Battels, 
Sieges, Aſſaults, Defences, warlike Expediti- 
ons, popular Commations, and all thoſe. Agi- 
tations that uſually happen in Common- 
wealths, through the Nature of their Govern- 
ment, which are ever judiciouſly, Circumſtanc'd. 
To conclude, tis from that rich Treaſury of the 
knowledge. of Men's Manners he has taken all 
thoſe Rules of Decency, Which teach him to re- 
preſent all Conditions, Perſons and Actions as 
their Quality and Capacity demand; and from 


% ̃ Ut! ð 2 


r hence he has Form'd that wonderful Art o 
bis Bi Eloquence that renders him abſolute Maſter of 
o 8 boſe he ſpeaks to, in perſwading them to what- 
te. erer he deſires. Tis by this Art he engages 
t 2nd fixes the Mind of his Reader upon the Acli- 
Me n he deſcribes, by ſo. dazting Colours and live- 
ml. Images, repreſenting to buy By 9.0 it were, 
e ntber than his Underſtanding, the things he 
— ſpeaks of, moving his Paſſion, raiſing his At- 
#1) I tection, and filling him full of the matter he's 
der Exprefling : Whilſt the Mind, dragg d along. 
1 0 with a pleaſing kind of Niolence, lets go its hold, 
+ and is willingly carried away by the Impetws of 
he the Current, for the better, Attending to the 
. Impreſſion. | us 
and SAN But 
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The Che But though all Authors indifferently make uſe 
_ of of the ſame Terms and the ſame Expreſſions, 
yet each has a peculiar Character, becauſe the 
order and management of his Diſcourſe is dif. 
ſerent ; as every Painter has a particular way, 
though all have the ſame Colours. Take then 
the Character of Livy. He had, together with 
all the Accompliſhments of Tbucydides, in which 
he equally excell'd, an advantage of Birth aboye 
him, a natural Felicity for all things fine and 
gfeat, Wherein he had a Palate extraordinary 
delicate. He had an exquiſite Faculty of ex- 
preſſing his Thoughts nobly, an admirable Ge. 
ins for Eloquence in general, that is, for the 
purity of Diſcourſe ; for a fineneſs of Speech, for 
the dignity of Expreſſion, and a certain elevatin 
of Soul, that made him moſt fortunate in his 
Imagination. He was, to compleat theſe Qua- 
lifications, choice in his Words, juſt in the Or- 
der of his Diſcourſe, great in his Sentimentz, 
noble and proportionate in the Diſpoſition and 
univerſal Oeconomy of his Deſign : He was, in 
ſhort, Maſter of all the Rhetorick of Hiſtory : 
For Hiſtory has a peculiar Rhetorick of its own, 
1114 Livii ànd this Rhetorick has its Rules. Quintilian ſa)s 
lacfe: his Style is ſeet and fluent, that it has a greater 
ubertas ſa- Tendency to Solidity, than flaſh and Iuſtre ; and 
= _ is moſt pleaſing to thoſe who had rather be 
— Geciem Affected, than Dazled and Amaxed. His Air 1: 
expeſrionis great and noble in its Simplicity, and he has 
ſed fidem foftneſs- of Expreſſion, ever ſupported with 
29% much Force and Majeſty. His Diſcourſe is an- 
I ro. c. 1. mated in ſo lively a Manner, as ſuffers nothing 
do droop or languiſh. And the Turn, the Caden- 
cy, the Graces he gives to all he ſays, the Ju. 
neſ; of his Words, the Clearneſa of his Senſe, 
every thing he has is admirable. Perhaps ther! 
was never Hiſtorian more engaging by the — 
| en 
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lent he had of exptefling Nature to the Life, 
and giving her a different Face, as became her 
ſeveral Conditions, painting her always in her 

per Colours, making every Paſſion ſpeak its 
Genzine Livy that it might have its effect 
upon the Mind. Hence it is he's ſo incompa- 
rable at Painting the Manners, that his Potrai- 
fures are ſo like, that he expreſſes every thing in 
the Features that become it, never confounding 
thoſe Beauties which Nature has diſtinguiſh'd. 

He eminently exceeds the reſt of the Hiſferi- 
an in that perfect Knowledge he has of all 
„ comms, which is a Science indiſpenſably ne- 
nv. Neſſary to a Man that will write Hiſtory ; ſince | 
nothing carries a face of Truth, but from an 
exact Obſervation of what is agreeable, to each 
particular. See how he diſtinguiſhes the differ- 
nt Ages of the Common-wealth, by the differ- 
ence of Spirit and Manners that reign'd in it. 
Tis by this Principle Hannibal and Scipio pre- 
ſerve their Characters ſo well in this Author; 
where nothing is touch d in the ſame Manner, 
or wrote in the ſame Tenour. From hence it is 
that Rome could ſpeak otherways under Kings 
and Tribunes, than in the Reigns of the laſt 
Conſuls and Emperours : That every one in that 
Hiſtory ſtands mark'd with a diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
ater. The Hiſtorian often changes the Style 
i ſelt. His Diſcourſe has authority when it In- 
ſtructs, it has ſiveetneſt and condeſcenſion when 


rich Mit Perſuades, nearneſs when it Relates, is grace- 
ani- il and elegant when it would Pleaſe, is fervent, 
bing bing and pathetical when it would Affect. 
en. lie is moral and inſtructive where it is requir'd, 
7b. ine Leſſons to the whole World, and at the 
ane, {MW "me time ſeeming to do nothing leſß. 
hers . 
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Finally the length of his Period, which mam il. 

are apt to reproach him with, is in my Jul; The 
ment one of his greateſt Advantages : *Tis thi 
only that makes him »ejeſfticsl. For a loi 
and ample Style never wants majeſty, when it i 
like his, bore up with good Senſe, and an er 
quiſite Choice of Words. Aſter all, the 
World has never been able to diſcern his Me bir 
thod. He bas a ſecret Art couch d under; * 
ſeeming. Plainneſs and Simplicity, which mata N Wo. 
him appear natura throughout his Work. H p 
is particularly ſure to practiſe that Art, in thi I At 
which ſeems to have its dependanee moſt er in t 
Nature; careſully ſhunning all manner 0 min 
Affeckation, and ſtudying always to be Simpl: the 
Tis by this fately: and familiar way together, 
which is the moſt uſual Ornament of his Dil 
courſe, that he:ſtrikes the Soul with thoſe won 
, that he Shakes and Agitate icon: 


it as he pleaſes, that his Sentiments break it the 


Art he had to manage it ſo dextrouſly, and 


_ ceal'd Riches: of his Soul, in their full Capaci- 


upon you through the force of his Words, (the 
Strength of which he very well underſtood) 
and that he always moves: thoſe: whom he it Wot 
ſpeaking to by the natural Exergy ot his Expreſ 
ſion. This Quality renders him as vehement in ratio 
his great Paſſions, as ſoft and agreeable in the cout 
leſe, 5 a more adtive and live the 
Mien, and ſimoathing over the latter with a g. beer 
ile and tender Touch. Indeed the Genius he in 1 
had for the Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, and thi N ſuſt: 


employ ic upon occaſion, accuſtom d bim to' man 
raiſe; himſelf upon any great Event. T. Wſrik 
here he took a kind of Pride to ſet forth, have 
one may ſay, and ſhew the moſt rare and con- 


ty. What Draughts, what Paintings, does be 


then give you, when the Greatneſs of hi Wil 


Theme, 
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i Theme, at once excites him, and furniſhes 
im with thoſe admirable Opportunities, he 
thi knew how to make the beſt of! And it is in 
ons thoſe favourable, and naturally Lifiy Topieks, that 
thy WW chat he raiſes and ennobles his Diſcourſe, by 
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e choſe great Idea's with which his excellent 
tie Cenis for the ſublime and majeſtick Style in- 
Ms BY ſpires him, which is his very Character. Tis 


eri in fine, by the natural and proper Choice of 
ale Words, the moſt in uſe, but the moſt Glitter- 
te ing and Harmonious, which add a Luſtre to 
tha WW 21! the other Beauties of Diſcourſe; he excites 
tor Win the Mind of his Readers, an Admiration 
* of Winingled with Surprize, which is quite ano- 
on th. r thing than the Pleaſure that accrues from 
her, meer Perſuaſion. — Tos 3 
Dik I ackowledge Thucydides has much of this 
vols Character, I know likewiſe that Longinws rec- 
rates WW cons him amongſt the Models he propoſes of 
k i the Sublime ; thiat he has a natural Happineſs at 
(the N Expreſſing things nobly, that he even ſtamps the 
od) N mage of the Object he deſcribes upon the very 
he n Words; that the Frequency of his Fipures, eſpe- 
pre» cially the Eyperbaton, which he uſes in his Nar- 
nt in Nation, gives more Heat and Action to his Dif- 
the courſe , by tranſpoſing things, and changing 
vel che natural Order of the Time, as a means to 
g keep the Mind cloſe to the Subject he repreſents 
is hein ſo lively Colours; and his Sublime is*ever 
| the g ſuſtain'd by a Greatneß of Senſe, and Vigowr of 
and Expreſſion; and that he has throughout his 


n manner of Writing, a kind of Lefrinef that 
Tu A trikes the Mind. For none but thoſe who 
h, a {have a ſolid way of Thinking, are able to ele- 
con- ¶ vate a Diſcourſe. But it muſt be confeſs d that 
pact the ſublime of Tburydides is leſs manag'd than 


es he that of Livy, who knows as well to foop in 


f his ele things, as to mount and ſoar in greater ; 
| RY 12 
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242 A Compariſon o 
and to give choſe Floutiſhes and Graces to l 
Diſcouſfe, which Thacydides never thought of 
1 4. Which made *Dianfite Hallcornoſſsf fey, Tha 
colloc. verb. Thucydides was always beautiful indeed, by 
numb. 29. ſcarce ever agreeable ; for he diftinguiſhes the 
Gracefulneß from the Beauty of a Diſcourſe. 'Ti 
the Cadence, the Harmony, the Elegance, the Fine 
neſs, the Sweetneß, the Luſtre and Order, and the 
proper decorum of a Subject, that he will hae 
to make a Diſcourſe graceful; and tis in the 
Grandeur, the Noblenef, the Majeſty, and the Gre 
vity, he makes the Beauty to confiſt. The Gra 
and Mien is generally the effect of Parts and 
Nature, Beauty is often the Product of An; 
the one is the gift of Heaven, and the other 

the effect of Study. . . ET 
"Tis herein, almoſt, conſiſts the different 
+ Tiiu Li. there Is betwixt our two Hiſtorians. * Lin s 
viz in fine andagreeable, to a Miracle; he knew how 
narrando to frew his flowers in the places that needed 
8 them: He had likewiſe a happy Faculty d 
larifſme- managing his Ornaments , and embelliſbing his 
ue can- Diſcourſe which Advantage Nature had not 
os. beſtow'd on Tucydides, who is fine without caring 
<uinl.10. to be agreeable; that Auſterity of Temper, which 
38 is ſo natural. to him, that Severity of Way, that 
Exactneß of Senſe, that Correctneß of Reaſon,and 
. that prodigious Serioufaeſf he Wrote with, made 
f him diligently avoid thoſe charms of Eanguapy, 
1 which he diſapprowd in Herodotus. The Bea 
1 of Livy is ct a lovely and tender make; the Beat 


| of Thucydies is ſtately, anſtere, and ancient, 's 

+ Diowſ. I Piomſias himſelf calls it: the one is aw 
= nul. noble, and the other taking. The one tyes him. 
: ve Toucyd, If ane * .I 1. TH * 
felt to his Matter, Which he preciſely purſus 
| | the other gives an agreeable Form to eve! 
| | thing that goes through his Mind. And tib 
1 zs it wherein the eſſential Difference of 7 


©) 
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Characters conſiſts. Let us examine the Sub- 
if, %, boch of them have work d upon, and 
x compare them likewiſe in that particular, that 


nothing may be wanting to a juſt Compariſen. 


1 Lot, * 3 ” x 2 . . * — 4 #.4 
x 2 * 1 * . - ls g 1 — * 
1 Tired Merlene 
* 4 p pe 1 . i * ” 1 
' * , X z 4 #4 #4 0 4 ' 
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The Campariſon of . the Subjects of 
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nd r 176055 
he TPHUCYDIDES having ſo great a Genta, 


twas impoſſible he ſhould conceive any 
mean Deſign. So lofty a Mind could not ad- 


ence 2 ee _— 
wit low and groveling Ideas. The Peloponneſian hs a 


War, which he undertook to Write, was at ell of 
that time, the moſt curious Subject of Hiftory Thucydi- 
in being; Diony/ims Halicarnaſſenſis aſſures us too, des. 


' his that he preferr'd it before that of Herodotas. 
not WY And he ſays, that having laid before him for a 
ding Model, the Two moſt celebrated Hiforians of 
hich his Time 5 Herodot us and Hellanicus, he found 
tha WY fault with the Subjects each of them had taken. 
ant clavicr's Deſign, who had attempted to write 
nade che Hiſtory of Athens, look d too uncompoun- | 


ded, too narrow , and of too little Action ; 
Herodotuss Hiftory , which contain'd the Wars 
the Grecians wag d againſt the Kings of Perſia ; 
that is to ſay, all the Memorable Actions thae 
happen d in Europe and As, for Two Hun- 


dred Years' ſpace, ſeem d too vaſt and un- 
ſues; wieldy. He thought ſo great an Object ve 


diſproportionate to the Mind of Man, unabſe 
to comprehend in his Thought ſo mighty a 
ptoject: Upon which he miſtruſted his own 
3 | R 2 Abi⸗- 
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Matters would require, which of themfelye 
ſeem d too Exttavagant and Incoherent. 


chuſing a Subject capable of being bounded 


A Compariſon of 


Abilities, deſpairing, in the bread of a Di. 
courſe, to give that due Connexion ſo different 


So having thought upon his Deſign, he 
pitch'd upon a middle and a moderate Way 


in a leſs compaſs than that of Herodotas ; and 
of receiving a greater extent than Hellanicus: 
engaging himſelf in the Hiſtory of the Pelyn- 
_ War, which continued Seven and Twenty 

ears. But to aſcend to the Fountain-head 
of that War; it Commenc'd upon the occs 
ſion of the War betwixt Corinth and Corey, 
Peloponneſas is a kind of Peninſula in the Arch. 
pelago , formerly going by the name of the 
Country of Argos, and now of the Morea. The 


. | 4 
Corinthians, the more potent People of the WI mo 
Two, being attack d by the Corcyreans, who Will and 
were the ancient Pheacians, the Athenians en- thir 
gag d in their Intereſt , and the Lacedemoniau Will tha, 
took the Corinthians into their Protection. The ¶ ref 
two Republicks, Athens and Lacedemon, were Will he 
then in the moſt flouriſhing Condition they Will Ine 
were ever known in; and as their Power ws WM tho! 
arriv'd to the higheſt Pitch, and their reſpe. Cor 
tive Grandeur gave a mutual Jealouſy Bi g 
each other, that War was a kind of Diſput the 
betwixt them for the Empire of Greece. nien 
The Athenians began to be ſuſpected by Le. 
Lacedemonians, under the Government of rer c 
ricles, who was become the Favourite of vi 
People , by his popular Behaviour. He had the. 
abſolute Adminiſtraticn of the Affairs of FetBWils.,, 
and War in the Republick for Forty Tenge 
together, by that admirable Talent he had iſto t 
Oratory, becoming an incontrollable Sovereign WWBe(i 

Athens ; he made that City formidable to tl 
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reſt of the Commonwealths of Greece, by 
the ſeveral Embaſſies he cauſed it to depute 
either upon its real, or pretended Intereſts: 
Which thing rendring that Repwblick ſo highly 
conſiderable in all the Countries round about, 
causd the Lacedemonians firſt to take the Alarm 
and theſs two States exaſperated by - a long 
Emulation, began to diſpute the Sovereign 
power, by a formal War they declar'd , Toe 
which the War of Coreyra and Corinth was 
only a Pretence. All Greece was concern'd, 
nd moſt of the Neigbouring People engag d 
in the Quarrrel, which became the moſt Fa- 
mouz in the World; and they ſided according 
33 their different Intereſt, or different Preten- 
ſions carry'd them, to this or that Part. 
Thucydides reflecting in his Exile on that fa- 
mous Diſpute berwixt Two of the moſt polire 
and warlike People in the World, found, no- 
thing that could better employ his Leiſure, 
than the Writing of their Hiſtory: And being 
reſolved - upon it ,- conſulting his own Breaſt, 
he had ſufficient Strength to write what he 
knew himſelf ; and what he could colle&'from- 
thole who had borne a part in Affairs, in a 
Controverſy of that Importance, ſo as co give 
a good Account of it to Poſterity. It is true, 
the different Temper of the Spartans. and Athe- 
nan, that uniform Conduct he obſerv'd''in 
Lacedemon, fot the continuance of the ſameForni 
of Government, without the leaſt Alteration; 
wiich made that Republic ſo powerful, as to 
able to give Laws to its Neighbours ; that 
Severity of Diſcipline, Rigidneß of ' Morals, Fru- 
patty of Living, Modeſty of Habit, all oppoſite 
o the Luxury, Pomponſneſ,and Politeneſs of Athens: 
Beſides the CITES of that People, always 
Bad/ and wavering in their Sentiments 3 
. R 3 which 
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which was a true Image of Lightneſs and In. 
conſtancy, compar d with the Conſtancy and 
Reſolutios of the Lacedemoniens, promis d him 
fair Idea's for the compleating ſuch Pieces a 
were likely to pleaſe, from their Diverſity and 

oſnion: Thoſe great Generals, Themi- 
FFocles, Pericles , Theramenes , Alcibiades, Nicia, 
with ſo many others that had the principal 
Commands on both ſides, and all the Gray 
dees, who ſignaliz d themſelves more eminent. 
ly by their glorioas Actions in that War, whoſe 


Names have all along been magnify'd in ſo 


high a manner, furniſht him with noble Sub- 
Pere, whereby he might recommend himſelf 
y repreſenting them to the Liſm. 
Add to all this the ſtrange Accidents that 
War was diſturd'd with, as extraordinary 
Earthquakes, frequent Eclipſes of the Sun, 
Droufghts, Famines, Plagues, and other more 
fatal Adventures, which gave him a Privilege 
of diverſifying his Work, mingling it with ter 
rible Subjects, and moſt Fightful Qceurrences 
There might probably be other more engaging 
Proſpects than theſe foremention'd,- that de- 
termin'd this Author in the Choice of his Sub- 
ject, which ſeem d worthy to employ his Pen, 
from- ſuch a Retail of mighty Circumſtance, 
as render'd. that War, (as he himſelf in tht 
beginning of his Work confeſſes) the molt 
remarkable Enterprize in all Antiquity : Eſpe- 
cially ſince Athens and Lacedemon were at theit 
higheſt Point of Glory , and all Greece inte 
reſs d itſelf in that Expedition. Sure it is allo, 
that Xenophon, who was a Man of a ſingula 
Judgment, found the Peloponneſian War ſo fine 
a Subject, that he quitted thoſe other Work 
he had before him, to accompliſh that H- 
flory Thucydides had left — „ by 10 
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i of ws. Peach „ that took him unexpect- 
edly. 

1 gtest, notwithſtanding „ as this Subjecł be Subjekt 
80 d to this Author, it muſt not come at all of Livy. 
Zompetition with that which Livy went 
cha There is ſo great a Piſpro portion be- 
twixt them, that t Peres no room for Delibera- 
tion, r ki of th he. 90 = 4704 This 1 15 
the * vo Ages, of a People 
almoſt a way Wache a 1 made {on 
ſelf Malt 1 11 the Fan vaſt, and 
ate Carriere FD; 1e 
10 105 tent 2 n it ay be ſaid 7 of ſuch a 


ever ent red the Heac of any | 
e s bim. Bitten , WhO have 


undertaken * nen oe in proper 
ſp aking , 3 ate Compilers , 1 Nor ian. In 

ne, tis one of t 11175 F of a 
a, Mind; 3 9 {fibly never Author ap- 
15 f. a Va e 45 one may ſay, 
tha Ny b not 'oply from the long 


105 ion of Time, d he "multitude of Years, 
ef of is ſo Heat; 'Tis through the 
Gandeurs A er e that was Sovereign of all 
Per * Tis by the lorious AFiens of this 
eo ple, i in their Warn e Expeditions, and 
Treaties of PEACE, bich cbey diſpatch ſo 
Honourably r the eſt of. e State; 
tis Ro 2 Foe ek almoſt incredible Events, 
wherewith, Fortune exgrcis d their Vertue; tis 
in that rudence they manifeſted in their; Coun- 
cils, the Maturity of their Deliberatiohs, Dili 
40 in executing.their Deſſens, their Secrecy 
4d Fit bfalneſs, f in the moſt important Affairs, 
d their Reſolution in unavoidab! le Dangers, 
in the greateſt Extremities. In ſhore, 77. a 
th ib ſeems trange ang Nee ee a 
G Deſign, Originals © that tate, 
Mara gn, T. N Oh en 
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which grew ſo mighty from ſo ſmall begin- 
| nings, its Progreſs, its Changes, its Viciſſitudes, 
the Revolutions of its Power and Greatneſ,, 
its Exaltation, and almoſt inconceiveable pitch 
of Glory it arciv'd to; by its patient enduring 
Hardſhips, by its Perſeverance in Labours, by 
the exact Obſervation of Laws, by the inviola- 
ble Seyerity of its Diſcipline in the Duties of 
Peace and War, and by craining up a well re- 
gulated and martial Soldiery , encourap'd 
and exalted with the only Thoughts and 
Proſpect of Aggrandizing the Roman Name. 
Thus then this Defign, conſider' d well in all 
its Circumſtances, is the moſt glorious Subjef 
Hiſtory ever had. Tis a long Train of the 
Adventures of a People that being ſcandalow, 
as it was, in its Origine, coming of an Extra- 
ction in a manner Infamous, Born and Nursd 
in plunderings and murders, train'd up to vila- 
nies ; became wiſe, al,- juſt, paſſionately 
ſtudious of Glory, faithful to its Allies, and pro- 
feſling 97e in all things. Tis the Story 
of the Fate and Fortunes of a City, that rais d 
it ſelf to univerſal Empire, and became the Me- 
rropols of the whole World; from a Troop of 
Vagabond Shepherds, accidentally pack'd toge- 
ther upon the Banks of Tiber : 'Tis the Con- 
duct of a Government wherein the Obſervation 
of a rigid Diſcipline, concurring with a ready 
and faithful Obedience, was had in greateſt Ho. 
nour and Regard ; tho' the Principles thereof 
were very lame and defective. For the Senate 
of Rowe; having ſubdued other Nqrions, could 
no longer ſuffer Equivecations, or Diſguiſes in 
its Conſultations: Looſe, unrefolv'd, feeble, in- 
tereſſed, diſhoneſt Councils were no more 
heard of. Twas a Nation that was wertwow 
thropgh a principal of Honour ; whoſe Valour = 
WWW 
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pole it ſelf, as when to retreat, by the Dictates 
of Reaſon ; and obtain'd the Sovereignty over 
the teſt of the World, more by the Reputation 
of its Vertue, than the Force of its Arms. This 
is the true Character of the Romans, whoſe 
Hiſfory Livy undertook to write. And as no- 
thing ſeems finer amongſt all the works of Rea- 
ſon; than the Relation of a great Enterprize, 
happily conducted to a glorious End, through 
2 thouſand: Obſtacles and Oppoſitions: As 
nothing is fo pleaſant, as to ſee the Progreſs 
of that Conduct, through the ſucceſſive De- 
grees of its Augmentation and Strength it ga- 
thers by little, and little from Poor, Mean, 
and Contemptible Beginnings; ſo nothing is 
more propef to be related, becauſe it will 
appear agreeable in all its retail of Circum- 
8 e RE 

The Hiſtory of a People, or a Prince, that is 
always ſucceſsful, can never it ſelf Succeed : It 
will have too much Uniformity; and nothing is 
more inſipid in a Relation than too long a 
Proſperity, and a perpetual Succeſs. There 
muſt be Variety of Events, Changes of Fortune, 
Contrariety of Adventures, all ſorts of Objects 
that are fit to attract the Mind of the Reader, 
by their Diverſity. And all this abounding in 
Tizs Livys Hiſtory, far more than in any 
other, it is undoubtedly the moſt abſolute Sub- 
ect an Hiſtorian could have fallen upon. 


Twas from this View that Livy forthwith 


44 upon it, as finding in it thoſe favoura- 
le Advantages for his Genius, which he knew 


how: to diſpoſe of to their beſt Uſe, in the 


Execution of his Work, 5 This Subject ſo No- 


ble, 


the product more of the Head, than Heart; 8 
chat courted or avoided Danger, from a reſult 
of Prudence ; and knew as well when to ex- 
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| 4 ee - 
ble, ſo Great, ſo Rich, e ſo many dif- 
ferent Adventures it included 6d ps 
not too heavy for it Werle "He a 
means of confining bimſelf in fo © Trawpsn 
Matter without lanching into needleſs Bagel 
ons, and Amplifications, as the generality of 


Hiſtorians do. The Grams of. 355 Subjeck, 
which he ſo well gays 2 o Und 5 by 
his natural Diffruſt, in ſnewing I York y: his. own 
1 the rd jp ek Nahe 
at the entry of his Work, did not at al 


rage him; becauſe he ſaw chat + 8 
in, as vaſt as it was, reduc to the Unity. 
ſingle State, whoſe. Fortunes he. defcrit 
That Dartseſi likewiſe, and Ungertainty he 
found under the firſt Conſuls, which perplex' 
the Coherence of the Subject, in the Pegin- 
nings af the Republic, weh, ot his Re- 

ſolutions: For he knew hew in tho Groom 


to do his part focerely, not ;youching 171 10 
for certain but what he found to be 


Doubting himſelf the firft, of that ilch Was 
Doubtful and Suſpicious. 
| Beſides that frengtb of Gerias which. he few 
capable of ſo great a Deſign, in the or 
and management of its Parts, in the falt Pro br 
portions of an accompliſh'd Piece; ; beſides that 
thorough Underſtanding he had of his Subje, 
wrap ante genres ey 
edge he got of the World in 5 Co¹ 
m_— by | his acquaintance with all the moſt accom 
tit, impe- pliſh d. Pet ſons in the Empire ; Rome, that Mas: 
vil _ z3ne of Vertue, that Scat of Grandeur and M+ 
_ jeſty, as Cicero Styles it, began to furniſh hin 
gloria, lux With lofty Ideas, which he all along diſplays 
orbi: ter- the ſeveral places of his Hiſtary: He n t0 
rerum, &c. noliſh himſelf in a Cort the moſt delicate th 
Ora 2 ever was: Where all chat had a Lean 0 
| Sar mine; 
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Learning, had a moſt exquiſite Palate for what 
ever was fine and excellent. He was Inſtru- 


1 aed by the Commanders that were about the 
4 Emperour in Military Diſcipline, in the Mar- 
8 ches of Armies, Encampments, Sieges, and all 


that belongs to the Art of War, which is beſt 
2 rafice. He obferr'd the Ha. 
mour that prevail'd mott in that Court, and the 

Taſte of the People, who were become very 

Polite : He ſorm d himſelf upon all this, diſco- 
vering by degrees inſinite things, of which he 

had been altogether ignorant, without this 
Correſpondence. The Familiarity he bad with 
the Twelve Tables, which were contain d in 
the Faſti of the Capitol, taught him the Ancient 


Romavs manner of Life. The Succours he 
bill BY ciſewhere hop'd to receiye through the Empe- 
e wur, Favour, of having Memorials neceſſary 


for his Hiſtory, and the Hopes his Friends gave 
him of their Aſſiſtance, encourag d him to 
conquer the Weariſomneſs, and ſurmount the 
Uneaſine(s, which are the general Attendants 
of ſuch tedious, and almoſt endleſs Under- 
takings. 5 ; | 
But as ſoon as he had made. all ſufficient 
Preparations for his Work, and was afſur'd of 
ſuch Succours, and Encouragement, as he 
thought neceſſary for its Execution, he bade 
Farewel to all the World, that he might give 
himſelf wholly up to his Enterprize ; having 
nothing in his Thoughts but the Wort he was 
about, to which he Sacrificed his Fortune, his 
Pretenſions, the Preferments he might hope 
for from his Princes Favour, and his own Me- 
nit; his Pleaſures, his Hopes, his Eaſe, his all. 
And never Author had that Zeal and Induſtry, 


to accompliſh what he had propos d. 
CHAP. 
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4 Compariſon of the Hiſtary of Thucy. 
dides, with that of Livy. 


HE Attempt of Comparing theſe two 
Hiſtorians, as to their Performances, and 
of drawing a juſt Parallel betwixt them, is fo 
Raſh, and fo much above my Capacity, that 
am ſo from imagining, I ſhall be able to 
content the Publick in this Point, as to he ſen- 
ſible I can never ſatisfie my ſelf in that parti- 
cular. And I muſt confeſs, to ſpeak ſincerely, 
, It is rather a Proje# of a Compariſon of the two 
Works than a Compariſon it 'felt. But I ho 
this Project will ſufhce for my Deſign, which is 
to give the Learned leave to determine of the 
Preference of theſe two Authors, and their 
Works, by the Eſſay Iſhall make thereof, which 
can paſs but for a very imperfe& part of this 
_ Here is the Abridgment of Thuy- 
ides. | We ts ' 
An Abridg- He begins his Hiſtory with an Univerſal No- 
ment of tion he gives us of Greece in general, and with 
8 Pelops's Deſcent into Peloponneſws, (from whom 
NE . it'derivd its Name) after the War of Minos; 
f thence he enters on his Matter, and ſo paſſes 
to the War of Troy. This is to aſcend too high: 
And this beginning is not ſuitable, and propor- 
tion d to the Body of the Hiſtory, which is on- 
ly a particular War betwixt Athens and Lacede- 
mon. However he had his Reaſons wherewith 
to juſtifie it; and that exordium is a kind of Pla- 
form, to repreſent the fate of his * 0 
W 1 1 3 _ 
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which it was expedient for him to inſiſt, to 
make it underſtood ; he deſcends there, pro- 
bably, to too many Particulars, which give us 
Reaſon to believe he more ſtudied to ſatisfie 
the Inclination he had for his Country, than 
the taſte of an indifferent Reader. He gives 
8 there too much Reins to his Carriere: For he 
might have reduc d that long Digreſſion into 
narrower Bounds, as not being altogether ſo 
neceſſary for the underſtanding his Hiſtory as 
he Imagin'd it. But he had a Mind to engage 


and to accuſtom them by little and little to 
embrace his Opinions, and Senſe, by filling 
them with bis Ideas. Notwithſtanding one 
ſhall be hard put to it to forgive him the vaſt 
Excurſion, where he immediately falls upon 
the Trojan War, as alſo; the Relation of the 
Tranſactions of Greece ſince that time, the 
different Adventures of the Country, the ſeve- 
ral Expeditions by. Sea, the Trading of the 


Hereupon indeed he enters upon a Narra- 
tive of the Advantages of the People of Greece, 


paſſes to the ſeveral ways of building their Veſ- 
ſels and Gallen and gives an Account of the 
Uſe of them. And that Narration tends di- 
realy to his Point; for theſe are the Prepara- 
tives of the War he is to deſcribe. But me- 
thinks he has crouded too much Matter into his 
iſt Book, out of a deſire of prefixing a too 
ſtately Portal to his Hiſtory. He has not con- 
find himſelf enough in aſſigning the ſeveral 
Reaſons of the Breach of Treaty, betwixt the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, to give a very ex- 
act Account of the Cauſes of that Ware ue 
ertoo 


* 


his Readers, by giving them great Matters, 


City Corinth, that grew ſo rich by Com- 


who became ſo Potent by Sea: Whence he 
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dertook to w,. He has not always ſo cle. 
verly open d che Particulars of that Affair, 4 
his Subject demanded. But he has ſhewn him. 
ſelf profoundly skill d in the different Interefy 
of 'Greece':: And the general Notion the Hifo;- 
an gives of the Forces of the Country, boch 
by Sea and Land; the Deſcription he adjoyns 
of the Ancient Greeks, and of thoſe of his own 
Age; the Abridgment he makes of the Perſim 
War, is an happy Beginning ſor his Hiſtory 
in as muh as there is ſomething Great in-thoſe 
But the Subject of the fecond Book becomes 
Mill more Material, by the Lf of the Ali 
who engag d in that War, on both ſides : For 
he reckons up almoſt all the Common-wealth; of 
Greece one after another, which took contr 
Parts, as they were diſpos d by their Inte 
and Relations to the two Republiobs, Atben 
and. Lacedemon, of which they were either Al. 
lies or Favourers, And the Hiſtorian beſtirs him- 
felf here exceedingly, by reaſon of the differ- 
ent Embaſſies the ſeveral States deputed to each 
other, which put the whole Country in Fer- 
ment and Commotion by their Factions and 
Intrigues: And all' this is ſtill made Greater 
by the Art he has of Intereſſing in that War, 
which at the bottom was but of ſmall Moment, 
all the Countries of Greece, Sicily, and part of 


Jah, the Generali alſo of the King of Pep, 


who make all a grand Figure in that Expediti- 
on ; and engaping, as one may ſay, Heaven and 
Earth and all the Elements in that Quarrel, to 
make it more conſiderable, through thoſe pro- 
digious Circumſtances, of Eclipſes, Eath. 
quakes, Plagues, Famines, Mortalities, 

other Prodigies, of which I have already ſpo- 
ken: And which he introduces in his 2 


Thucydides and Livy. 
to give a gteater Idea of his Subject. It muſt 


very Apparent in that part: And that ſo incon- 
rable a War as that of two petty Nations 
could never have been of much impertance, but 
by means of that Pompous Retinue of Circum- 
fances it came attended with. And herein he 
can never be ſufficiently admir'd, whilſt we 
reflect upon the Art he had of ſupporting a lit- 
tle Subject by Treating it in a Method great 
and noble. 

He'continues his Second Book with the De- 
ſcription of the Condition the Town of Athens 
was in, when the Enemy made a Deſcent in- 
to the Country, by Oenoe the firſt Frontier 
Garriſon'on the Coaſt of Bæotia, as alſo of the 
Havock Archidamw made about Eleuſne; whence 


himſelf within two Leagues of Athens: The 
Alarm being ſpread abroad, Pericles, who at 
that time had the Adminiſtration of Affairs, 
refusd to convene the People, left the Fright 
they were in ſhould put them upon ſome Ab- 
ſurdity or Extravagance, through too much 
Weakneſs. He relates next the ſeveral Enter- 
prizes of each People upon one another, with- 
out eſcaping any memorable Action, the reſt 
of the Summer; as alſo the Funeral Solemni- 
ties the following Winter, paid to the Honour 
of thoſe who were lain in this firſt Campaign; 
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wherein Pericles, who had advis'd the ar, made 


happily than he in infuſing Courage into the 
Living, by celebrating the Memory of the 
Dead, and ſetting before their Eyes the Glory 


an Elegy upon thoſe who had loſt their Lives 
in it. Probably never Man ſucceeded more 
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be acknowledged the Wit of the Hiſtorian is 


paſſing through Acarne, he came and poſted 


and he deſcribes the Ceremonies thereof: 


of ching for their Country with * ; 
Hs 9 and 
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Band, eſpecially for a Country ſo Glorious in 
all things as was then the Commonwealth « 


after, ſtands rightly placed, for the intermix. 


Minds, who were ſenſible of nothing but their 


place; his Succeſſors, as equal perhaps in Me. 


| Sicily began to be in Commotion, and to 20 


__ A Compariſon. of x 


Athens. There is nothing in that Diſcourſe but 
is ſet off with all that, Dignity, which ſhines fo 
eminently in this Hiſtorian. The Deſcription 
of the Plague in all its Particulars, which come 


ing that Variety which is requiſite to make: 
Hiſtory taking. Wt | 
The Athenians, cruſh'd almoſt at the ſame 
time with a War and Peſtilence, which laid 
their Country deſolate, began to murmur 4 {WA 
gainſt Pericles, who hereupon aſſembled them, fusd 
in order to encourage them, by juſtifying his ſeve 
Management. That Harangue, howſoever For end 
cible, by thoſe Maſterly and Engaging Stroks MW) * 
he gave it, had but little Effect upon thei 


Misfortunes : he was diſcarded preſently, aul 
as ſuddenly reſtord. The Inconſtancy of that 
People over whom he had gain d all the Au 
thority his Merit and his Eloquence deſervd, 
haſtned his Death, which happen'd not long 
aſter. The Encomium the Hiſtorian makes up- 
on that Great Man, affords us a very fine Ide 
of his Vertue : His Loſs was none of the lealt 
Diſgraces that fell on Athens in the ſeconl 
Campaign. For there being no one leſt be- 
hind of ſo Eminent a Quality to fill up fi 
rit, and rivals in Dignity, wanting ſufficient 
Power to rein up a People with an ab/olute hand, 
were oblig d for their Intereſts to manage them 
remi{sly, and to ſooth and flatter them into 
dience. 8 
After the Death of Pericles the poſture « 
ffairs was more untoward than former). 


[ 
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s n for Lacedemon : the Siege of Plates was form' d 
Ain Beoria, the Aſſault was Vigorous, and the 
bu Defence as Reſolute. That Siege de ſcrib d at 
es {6 length in the ſecond Book, falls into a Bloc- 
tion bade: thence follows the Attempt of the Atbe- 


yians upon Chalcis, to give a Diverſion to the 


mes ; FE En ies te 
mix. Lacedemonians, which occaſion d them to enter 
ke ; Arne, to make themſelves Maſters of the Iſles 


Zacynthus and Cephalenia, as alſo of Naupactut, 


ſame in order to prevent the Athenians Sailing about 
Jaid N But as perplex d and embroil'd as 
r 2 Affairs were, through the heat which was dif- 
tem, bus d in the Minds of tne People, and their 
7 hi. ſereral Engagements with each other, in the 
For. Mend of the ſecond Book, they are clear'd off 
ole by the Hiſtorian with that Eaſineſs and Perſpi- 


cuity, as renders that an Admirable Piece: 
The Naval Battel of the Arhenians againſt the 
Corinthians at Naupactus, and that of the Lace- 
demonians againſt the Athenians, are deſcrib'd in 


Au. Joch a retail of Circumſtances as is wonderfully 
uud eating with the Reader. The Advantages 
long bey had over each other, being reciprocal; 
s up- bete was an Endeavour on the Enemy's ſide 
Ide: eo ſurprize the Pirean Haven near Athens j 
leat {Which prov d unſucceſsful for want of due Mea- 
cond Wes in täking the Advantage of the Occa- 
t be- Won. r e 
> his This Book, and the third Campaign, con- 
Me- ludes with the Thracian War in Macedonia. Ne- 
cient er Hiſtory compriz d ſo much Matter in fo 
nand, irle room, nor ſo much Action in fo few 
then ords. If any thing can be found fault with, 
o O- that the Exploits are too cloſely wound with 
| ne another, ſo that the Coherence ſeems ſome- 
ire of bat intricate and confus d; and that multiply. 
ery. e of Objects renJs only to difipare the atren- 


on of the Reader. B 
N 8 He 
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Ile begins the Third Book with the Revolt 
of Lesbos from the Athenians, and the Arttemy 
of the Athenians upon Mitylenc, which ſent En. 
ba{ſadors to Lacedemon to demand Supplies. Tha 
Oration is 10 inſinuating, and full of Artifice 
that the Lacedemonians could no way reſiſt it 
Mitylene is receiv'd into the Alliance of Pelopy. 
neſws. The Harangue of Cleon upon the Affair 
of the Priſoners of Mitylene, which ſome wer 
for putting to Death at Athens, of which Oyj 
nion he himſelf was; and that of Diedotzs why 


was for having them pardon d, are very ſtrong 


and perſwaſive.Platea being at laſt ſurrendred up 
ta the Athenians, that Town ſent to juſtiſy it 
Conduct to Lacedemon. There are to be ſeen 
in the. Diſcourſe of that Embaſly fine and cu. 
rious Strokes of. Eloquence ; nothing can be 
more moving, or founded on more ſubſtantil 
Reaſons, yet all to no purpoſe : The Plateay 
fell a Sacrifice to the Revenge of the Thebam: 
which makes a notable incident in the Hiſtory, 
The Hiſtorian, taking the Hint from the Trow- 
bles of Corcyra, makes a Digreſſion upon the 
Factions that grow in à State, and the Dilor: 
ders that ſpring from them, which is a ver 
good Leſſon for Governogrs. That which fol 
lows of the Affairs of Sicily, the Warlike Ex 
ploits of the Athenians in that Country, their 
Defeat in Etolia, ; the Lacedemonians: Attempt 
up2n Næupactas ; the Purification of the Jed 
Debs; and the Deſcription of chat wyſteria 
Ceremony; pertorm'd by the - Athenians, is el. 
piebd in a Noble, Great, and Stately mat 
K 114.2 | ö 
ae Author quits the War of Peloponneſii i 
the Fourth and Fifth Books, to enter upon ti 
Afﬀairs of Sicily, which occaſion d ſeveral E: 
terpizes upon Megara, Bæotia, Thrace 5 
= > attel 
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form d a Treaty of Peace betwixt them, which 


the Wars of Sicily, which begins with a long 


and agreeable : it rem | 
Subject, and falls nor rightly in, unleſs it be 


Thucydides and Livy: 
Battel of Delia, the taking of Amphipolis, Tho- 
rows , and ſeveral Expeditions which are rela- 
ted in one and the ſame ſtrain. The Buſineſs 


of Sicily gave Birth to a Truce betwixt the A 
thenians and Lacedemonians, whereupon was 


laſted ſeven Years : The Hiſtorian is here ob= 
lig d to make a kind of an Apology to juſtifie the 
Continuation of his Hiſtory, pretending that 
League was broken and renew'd, done and 
undone ſeveral times, that the War was never 
interrupted, that the Treaty was never put in 
Execution, by reaſon of manifeſt Treſpaſles ; 
the Lacedemonians having never quitted Ampbi- 
pls, which their Articles oblig'd them to do. 
o ſpeak Truth, that Treaty was never rati- 
fy'd by the Allies, which gave riſe to ſeveral 
other Leagues amongſt them, and many other 
Aﬀairs. But all that Campaign was ſpent in 
Negotiations of Peace, which were put an end 
to, by the Battel of Maminea, from which was 
dated the Renovation of the Alliance betwixt 
Argos WWW 
The Sixth Book is a large Digreſſion upon 


Deſcription of the Country, and the Founding 
of Syracuſe by Archias the Corinthian. He ſhews 
4 great deal of Ancient and far-fetch'd Learn- 
ing in that Deſcription, but it is not pleaſant 
too remote from the main 


that the Siciliant thought of coming to main- 
tain the League of Peloponneſus. Alcibiades's 
Diſcourſe to perſuade the Athenians to a War 
with Sicily, and that of Nicia# on the other 
hand-to diſſuade them, are two of the chiefeſt 
Maſter-pieces of Eloquence in their kind. The 
Deſctiprion of the Athenian Fleet, and all the 

TIO r Equipage 
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Equipage of War, in their Preparations againſt 
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Syracuſe, is very handſom. Alcibiades's Oration 
to the Lacedemonians in his Baniſhment, advi- 
ſing them to ſend a Reinforcement into Sicily, | 
that was attack'd by the Athenians, is a Piece 


of lofty, lively, ſtrong, and generous Elo- 


uence. 5 
2 The Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuſe, and 
the Deſcription of the Battel, is the fineſt part 
of the Seventh Book; nothing is better drawn, 
or more abſolute, than the Picture the Hiſto- 


Tian makes of it: tis handled throughout with 


abundance of Art and Maſtery. The Deſtru- 
ction of the Power of the People of Athens, on 


occaſion of a Negoriation with Alcibiades, who 


had thrown himſelf into the hands of Tiſapher- 


nes, Lieutenant-General of the King of | Perſia, 


becauſe he had interfer'd with the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who receiv'd him in his Baniſhment, is 

deſcrib'd in this Book particularly enough. He 

was ſought to in his Diſgrace for an Accom- 
modation, which he diſdain'd to hearken to, 
but upon Condition the People ſhould not be 
conſulted ; only the Officers of the King of Per- 


ſia, who were honourable Gentlemen: The Re- 


luctance he ſhew'd in expoſing himſelf to the 
Inconſtancy and Humours of the People, occa- 
ſion d the Deſtruction of Democracy; which is 
very well open d and related. 1 
The Digreſſion upon the Change of Go- 
vernnient in Atbens and Samos, where it was 
attempted to humble the too exceſſive Power of 


the People, has very little relation to the prin- 


cipal Deſign of the Hiſtory, which is the War 


of Peloponneſus: and this laſt Book is generally 


very confus'd, and has nothing finiſn d; which 
has given reaſon to ſome Critics to think Thu- 
did, was not the Author, This is the 

| OE | Abridgment 
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Abridgment of his Hiſtory. Now for that of 77. 
tus Livy, that we may make the Parallel. 

There is nothing that can give us a better 4nAbride- 
Notion of the difference betwixt theſe :1wo Au- ment of Li- 
thors, than the different ways of Writing they fe Hi- 
have taken, For Livy takes a courſe quite 4 | 
contrary to that of Thucydides, The Entrance 


to his Hiſtory is great, ſuitable to the Great- 


neſs of his Subject, but it is modeſt and hum- 

ble: it may be ſaid too not to want Simplici- 

ty, though it is Pompous and Majeſtick. With | 

what admirable Diſcretion does he introduce Que ane 

that ancient Tradition, which makes e/Eneas, 7am 

the firſt Parent of Rome, of a Divine Deſcent. ;;.;, b. 

He treats it as a Fable that he would neither 72 Fabuli 

maintain, nor overthrow, intimating there is es nec af- 

ſo much Deference and Reſpect to be paid to V. aer _ 

Antiquity, as to give her leave to mingle ſome- —_— 

thing drvine with human Affairs, to recommend Hiſt Rom, 

the Originals of Cities and Empires, as more IJ. 1. 

auguſt, and venerable to Mankind by ſuch a 

mixture. He hence deſcends to ſomething of 

a more ſolid Conſideration ; and to give us an 

Idea of his Work, He begins it with an Elogy 

upon the Vertue and Probity of the People 

whoſe Hiſtory he is writing, yet ſtill preſer- 

ving himſelf from being blinded withSelt-Jove, 

and carried away with the Inclination a Man 

naturally has for his own Country. For he 

ſeruples not ta give you their ill Qualities as 

well as their good, that is, the Remiſsneſs as 

well as Severity of the Roman Manners ; but 

without any prepoſſeflion of ' Intereſt or Paſ- 

hon, and with all the Prudence in the World. 

That Beginning of the Hiſtory, where the Au- 

thor fetches the Origin of Rowe quite from the 

Deſtruction of Trey, and the whole Pedigree 

at the Kings of Alba, is in it ſelf a little cum- 
ee bred 
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bred and confusd, both in the words and 
things, and. has a Style that has hardly any 

thing Great in it. One way ſee the Author 
avoided flaſhing at the firſt : The things he 
ſpeaks are great, but his way of ſpeaking is low 

and humble; and there is much Artifice in 
Debebatur that entrance, which the Author debaſes on 
fatis gi, purpoſe to ſhew that the Beginnings of the Re. 

„in. man Grandeur were but ſmall, and the better 

ze ſecun- to obſerve the Progreſs of that State. He how- 

— deo- ever fails not to relieve the deffiny of that Em- 

rum ofes pire, from the Nobleneſs of its Extraction, de- 

HR. Rom. ducing it from the God Mars, whom he make 

x, the Father of Mn. ; 

= _ The haughty and fiery Temper of Romulus 

is finely drawn; but the Picture of his Succeſ- 
for Numa, and his Government, makes that 
Founder of Rowe ſeem more haughty than he 
really is: That Oppoſition is very advantagious 
in thoſe two Characters. The Fierceneſs of 
the firſt, however ſoſtned it ſeems by the Re- 


ligion of the ſecond, is fer off the more by. 


that kind of contraſt, which is pleaſanter in 
Hiſtory than in Painting. Thoſe petty Battels 
under the firſt Kings, and kinds of Appren- 
ticeſhips, the Roman People ſervid in War a- 
Ban their Neighbours, are heightned by the 
Expreſſion of the Hiſfæian, who can, when 
he pleaſes, animate little things with an Air 
of Grandeur. The Engagement of the Hora. 
tii and Curiatii, for the Deciſion ot the Fate of 
Rome and Alba, is an Adventure that beautifies 
all that part; for tis admirably related. The 
Expulſion of Kings, which is the greateſt Event 
in the two firſt Ages of Rome, is render d more 
remarkable by Lucretia's Exploit, who ſtabbd 
her ſelf before her Husband's Face, tor having 
been diſhonour'd by young Tarquin; er 

| , 2 * 
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making that Circumſtance the moſt material 
in that Revolution, recommends the Relation 
more effectually to the Reader, intereſſing his 
Affection, by ſo ſurprizing an Adventure. All 
the Conſequences of that Revolution become 


« 


more confider able, by a Foundation {> Solid, 


and of ſo great a Luffre. 


4 0 


Book, with all the Colours fo Great, Heroick, 
and Extraordinary a Deſign is capable of. The. 
Love of his Country, to which that 77 
ow d its Conception ; the Contempt of Life, 
upon which it was form d; the Propofition 

that Gallant Gentleman offer d the Senate in am- 
biguous Terms, that fo: he might merit their 
Approbation, without incurring Diſgrace; 
that Undauntedneſs of Action, and Reſoltitiont 
of Soul, and Courage in revenging on him- 
{elf the tnifcarriage of his Blow]; all is of that 
Spirit and Elevation as is hardly to be paral- 
le'd. And tis impoſſible a Deſcription” of a 
like Enterprize ſhould be ſupported with more 
aſtoniſhing Circumſtances, with more difaain- 
ful Language, or greater Sentiments. Porſenna 
King of Elyſium, who was beſieging Rome, a- 
maz d at fo prodigious an Inſtance of Valour, 

demanded Peace of the Romans ; and that Peace 
was the Product of. fo deſperate an Underta- 
king. But finally, that Probity he attributes 
to a People grown fierce and untractable by 
the conſtant Practice of Arms; that Juſtice 
and Clemeney they exercis d in the very Pride 
and Height of their Victories ; that Love of 
Glory he aſcribes to them; that noble Pride 
from whence he draws their principal Chara- 
der; that Greatneſs of Soul, and Loftineſs of 
Thoughts, the Dignity of the Roman Name 
inſpird them with; the Ingenuity of the Se- 
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Scævola s Attempt is Painted in the Second 
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nate in its Suffrage, inſtanc'd in their taking 
Generals from the Plough : That Spirit of 
Warineſs, Frugality, Innocence, and Equity 
ſo much practis d, and had in Honour, in the 
raw and unpoliſh'd Beginnings of the Com. 
mon-wealth : The publick Spiritedneſs of Bry. 


tus, who ſacrificd his Children to the Safety | 


of his Country: The Poverty of Curixs, who, 
after he had inriched the Republick with the 
Spoils of the Enemy, had not wherewith to 
bury him: Moreover thoſe grand Maxim, 
.engrav'd in all Hearts, truly Roman, never to 
brook Diſgrace : The Reſolve of the Senate 
after the Defeat, by Hannibal at Caunæ, never 
to hearken to a e of Peace : thoſe 
Ideas of Equity, intimately impreſs d on their 
Minds : that great Senſe of Honour, Fidelity, 
Love of their Country, and Liberty : Their 
incomparable Knowledge in the Art of War, 
the Severity of preſerving the Laws of War in 
their utmoſt Extent - that invincible Patience 
in Dangers and Hardſhips; and all thoſe other 
Vertues wherewith the Author has ſtor'd tis 
Hiſtory, in innumerable Examples, are the 
moſt uſual Strokes he gives for the compleat- 
ing of their Character. This was the Spirit 
that reignd in the Common-wealth in thoſe 
troubleſome Times, when the Power of the 
firſt Conſuls was balanc'd by the Inſtitution cf 
 Tribunes, to hear up the People againſt the En- 
croachment of the*-Nobles, + Ws 

After the Second Cartbaginian War, and the 
Defeat of Hannibal, the taking of Numantis, 
the Conqueſts of Sicily , and all Greece, we 
may obſerye other ſort of Manners, and a 
quite different Spicit introdu&'d in the Repub- 
lick, through that abundant Proſperity thei! 
Arms brought in. Poliench, and Tore & 
3 3 1 _ Gente 
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Genteel Art, a Delicacy of Palate, and the. 
Study of Learning began to be eſtabliſſid in 
Rowe, and to give quite another Countenance, 
Mode, and Luſtre to the Government, which 
the Hiſtorian has admirably laid open in all its 
Circumſtances. The Second Part alſo that re- 
mains of his Hiſtory, or rather the Two laſt 
Decades, are incomparably better than the 
Firſt. For as to the Second, which contains 
the Succeſſion of Wars againſt the Sammites, 
azainſt the People of Etruria , and Lucania ; 
againſt the Gault, againſt King Pyrrbas, againſt 
the Tarentines ; the firſt Punick War made by 
Attilins Regulus, and that againſt the reſt of 
the People of Iraly, we can ſay nothing of, 
ſince all that Decade is entirely loſt. : 

Finally, Scipio and Læliu, who were the 
perfecteſt Models of that Politeneſs which was, 
through the Study of Learning, ſet up at 
Rome, and who were themſelves the worthieſt 
Gentlemen of the Republick, compleated the 
perfection of that State, already ſo far ad- 
vancd ; cauſing the Love of Eloquence and 
Poetry, and all Arts and Sciences to flouriſh in it; 
and twas by their Example, and the Con- 
verſe and Familiarity with the Greeks, which 
the Romans had juſt Conquer d, that they Ci- 
rilizd themſelves, utterly ng out of 
their Republick that rude, ſurly and unman- 
nerly Carriage, their conſtant dealing in Arms 
had introduc d. "Twas then this Victorious 
d the people began to Plume it ſelf upon the Notion 
antia, their Proſperity and Succeſs had inſpir'd them 
we vith, that they were born to be Lords and Go- 
nd a vernours, of the reſt of the World. And from 
>pub- thence it was that the love of Liberty, and the 
their i thirſt of Glory, ſo much poſſeſt them: This 
re of Wl i the Image Livy gives us of them aſter the 

| e Second 
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Second Punick War, and during the Third; 
theſe are the principal Ingredients of their 


Character. For Plenty had not as yet de- 


| banch'd the Minds of a People, Vertuous, 
upon ſo good Principles, as the Romans were. 
There runs through the whole Character of 

Scipio, who was at the Head of Affairs, a Spi- 
rit of Religion, which ſhews that Vertue alone 

was in greater Reputation at Rome than ever; 

one need only ſee the Air the Hiſtorian makes 

him ſpeak him, in his African Voyage; the 
Diſcourſe he makes in the Twenty ninth Book 

in his Departure from Sicihy, abounds With all 

the Senfe of Piety, an honeſt Man is capable 
Marcuse Of. Cato gives his Voice in the Senate againſt 
Attilius the Luxury and Drefs of Women, in the 
Romam Thirty fourth Book, with the ſame rigor he 
— 4 would have done in Plato's imaginary Republick, 
1a remagis Every thing favours of Vertue, both in the 
gloriæren· People, and in the Senate: And nothing bet- 
tur quam ter manifeſts the Spirit, wherewith the Senate 
—_— zovern'd the Republick at that time, than the 
& ſjem Verdict it paſs d upon the two Ambaſſaders, 
paris Rege Marcus and Artilius, Commiſſion'd to the King 
Perſeo. of Peyfia ; who gave ſome uneaſie Suſpicions to 
D the Romans, as being a Man of Courage and 
Fame; Underſtanding. They faid, in accounting for 
noris anti- their Negotiation, they had amus'd that Prince 
qui memo- with the Propoſals of a Treaty, and the Hopes 
bent fe in Of a Peace; that they had thereby prevented 
ea legati. him from making Warlike Preparations, and 
one Roma. took off his Allies from making their neceſſary. 
nes aznol- Prenaratives, and putting themſelves in readi- 


cere artes, | 199] 
ut aftuma- neſs. The young Senators had nothing to ob. 


git quam ject to their Proceedings, which ſeem'd novel to 
vera vir- thoſe who had grown Grey in the Govern- 
3 et ment, and were highly diſapprov'd by the 
geren Ancient Seges ; who alleged, it was mage 


lib. 37. 
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theſe Methods their Anceſtors arriv'd to the So- 
vereignty of the World: But by Vertue alone, 


267 


and Fidelity towards their Enemies, no les 


than that they exercis d towards their Friends; 


Inſomuch that that fort of Difguiſe, and Trick- 


were ever held as Means not to be practiſed, 


ing, which had a tendency to Treachery, 


and Paths their Probity and Vertue knew not 


how to tread in. 


Moreover nothing is more bright and daz- | 
ling, in his Hiſtory, than the Idea Livy gives 


us in the Fourth Decade, and in the Beginning 
of the Fiſth, of the Dignity and Power of the 
denate, which was grown the abſolute Maſter 
of the Republick ; all things ſtood to its Re- 
ſolves, and ſubmitted to its Orders. If King 
Antiochus reſtores to Scipio his Son, whom he 
had taken Prifoner, and Petitions him for a 
Peace, Scipio anſwers, in Capacity of a Private 
Perſon and a Father , that nothing in the 
World could more Oblige him to it than the 
Preſent he had made him of his Son ; but in 
Quality of a Roman and General of the Troops 
of the Republick, he could no ways grant the 


Peace he demanded, for that lay only in the 


Breaſt of the Senate. And after the Defeat of 
Perſeus, the Senate grew ſo abſolute, that all 
ſtoop'd to its Authority, Conſuls, Generals, 
Armies were obedient to it. The Ambaſſa- 
dors of Antioc his King of Syria, Prolemy King 


of Ægypt, and Cleopatra his Siſter, make it the 


Umyire of their Quarrels. King Maſſmiſſa 
lends his two Sons to Rome, to Comple- 
ment the Senate from him, upon their De- 
feat of King Perſeur. Pruſias King of Bi- 


this diſpatches his Son Nicomedes to Rome, to 


put him under the Protection of the Senate: 
but how muſt the Hifßorian Treat the People of 
e | that 
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R ſelf a Feed. man, Slorying in ſo magnificent x 
eee of Title; and whoſe Clemency Antiochas's Am. 
' minibus baſſadors, (who came to beg Peace of Scipio) 
haud ſecus implor'd, as if it had been from the Gods 
Tere themſelves: If, ſay theſe Ambaſſadors, ou f 
& parcere 4 Greatneſs of Soul you have Pardon d thoſe King; 
vor generi and People you have Vanquiſh d, 'what ought you nt 
bumano to do in that Victory which makes you Maſters of the 
— 9 World? And this was it, that made this Peo- 
lib. zy. ple, in their Victories, take upon them the 
Maxim, glorious Title of Deliverer of other Nations, 
ſemper eni- To conclude, nothing is ſo Great and Maje- 
—_ ſtick as the Image the Hiſtorian gives us of the 
Giſque ie. Repablick in thoſe happy Times. There you 
puliſque ig. Rep | J 
noviſtis, may ſee King Perſeus chain'd to the Chariot of 


quanso ma- Paulus Emilius, to enhance the Glory of the 
jcre vos 


znr fac, Irie, with his Wiſe and Children van- 
in bac Vi- quiſh'd by the Pretor Anicius, and led Captive 
foris que along the Streets of Rome. There are the 
Wo _— Ambaſſadors of Attalus King of Pergamus, and of 
:errerum his Brother Eumenes, in Poſture and Quality of 
facit. Supplicants before the Senate of the People, 
Thus poſſibly never Hiſtorian had ſo great a 

Subject, nor ſupported the Grandeur of it bet- 

ter by the Dignity of Expreſſion, and Loſti- 

neſs of Idea's. See then the End of what we 

have remaining of Livys Hiſtory. For after 

follow the Succeſsful and Victorious Times of 

| Sertorius, who ſubdued Spain; of Pompey who 
ſubjected to the Republick Mitridates, Tigrant, 


Armenia, Cicily, and the other Provinces of 
Aſia; and of Ceſar who Triumph'd over the 


Belgians, the Gauls, and moſt part of the Nor- 
tbern People, as Pompey had over thoſe of Ai. 
This is then the Abridgment, or rather the 
Extract of Livy's Roman Hiſtory, which it was 


neceſſary 


Pofitis jam that Republick, whereof that King Styles bim. 


Triumph. Next is to be ſeen Genrius King ot 
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neceſſary to reduce into this Form, the better 
to apprehend the Nature of it ; and thus this 
Hiſtory is preferable to that of Thucydides, be- 
cauſe it repreſents a mighty Deſign carried on 
by regular Methods to the top of its PerteRi- 
on, and a Republick grown up to be Miſtreſs 
of the Univerſe, from ſo ſmall and ineonſidera- 
ble a Foundation : But now let us obſerve the 
Imperfections and Beauties of theſe two Hiſto- 
ries : That which is ſtill behind, for the Ac- 
compliſhmene of the Compariſon. 
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CHAP. VI. 
4 Compariſon of the Faults of the two 


Hiſtorians. 


— 


T* a very bold Undertaking to enquire 
into the Failures of ſo accompliſh'd Au- 
hors as Thacydides and Livy: For, to find fault 
ith thoſe which a Man ſets up for Models 
nd Exemplars, is to deſtroy what he would 
[tabliſh, and undermine the Credit of that he 
fires to Confirm. Beſides that, it ſeems un- 
annerly co Criticiſe upon theſe two Great 
en, when Antiquity recommends them to 
$ as the Perfecteſt and moſt Abſolute of all 
hers. But as nothing is more Eſſential te 
an than to err and ſlip ſometimes ; and thoſe 
ho pretend to be moſt Infallible, have their 
alts ; I preſume the Criticiſms I ſhall make 
pon theſe two Hiſtorians, will make not a lit- 
e for their Praiſe ; and that the World will 
deter ſatisfy d of their Excellence, when I 
ſe examin'd their Faults, which may ſerve 


* 
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to ſet off the greatneſs of their Merit. Fo de 
tis not fo much by avoiding Faults, as by a dl. it 
rect tendency to his Point, without any Deria- de 
tion, that an Author ſhews himſelf: He thy th 


proceeds in the directeſt Line, and wander 

bs out of his Way the leaſt, as does Thucydide, 
Dionyſ- is the moſt accompliſh'd in Dionyſus Halicarsy 
Em ſexſis's Opinion. Let us (ee what it is wherein 
Tuberen. Thucydidess Hiſtory may be reprehended. 
Num. 3. He is not ſo Fortunate in the Management 
— ny of his Subject, as in his Invention, which al. 
| * ways bottoming upon a great Fund of Reafon, 
never fails him. He often eonfounds his Sub- 
jet by Anticipating, or elſe Suſpending, or 
laſtly Interrupting his Narrations, which break 
off the Courſe of the Hiſtory, and diſſipate 
the Mind of the Reader, by the multitude af 
Objects that preſent themſelves. For inſtance, 

in the third Book he begins a Matter relating 

to the Mitylenians, and before he has finiſh'd i, 

he skips to an Expedition of the Lacedemoniami: 
From that Expedition, which he leaves Imper 
ſect, he undertakes a Relation of the Siege 0 
Platea ; which he abandons, to return agait 

to the Aſitylenians.” And upon their Account, 


he touches upon ſomething of a Sedition haj 1 
pening at Corcyrs, wherein the People divide Ch: 
themſelves, ſome ſiding with Athens, and ſong Pro 
taking the part of Lacedemon. Thence he pu driv 
ſes to the buſineſs of Sicily, and again purluggſ zur! 
other Affaits without . concluding any. Ann I 
the whole Book is ſtuffed with ſuck a mult thei 
tude of Matters, and fo different from on Fru; 
another, that a Man is quite loft, and ci con; 
never be able to diſcover the Natural Threah hit 
of the Principal Hiſtory. And this is one lin ſuch 
of Fault in a Narration, which ſhould e teat 


have Union and Connexion, and * 5 tiny 
LR ; | eav0 Ne 
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deayouring at the Scope it propoſes ; that ſo 
it may fix and determine the Mind of the Rea- 
i, der to the ſame Object, without offering any 
1. Wl thing to diſengage him from it. 
en Again, tis pretended, he has not Explain'd, 
4; fo cleverly as he might have done, the Cauſe 
%, of the War he goes to Write: Diony/ins Hali- 
ein cernaſſenſis is of Opinion, he has not given the 
True one ; at leaſt, that he has mingled toge- 
en ther with the True one,(which was the Lacede- 
monians Jealouſy, of the too great Power of the 


Undoubtedly he is ſomewhat Dark in that 
Place. The Occaſion of that War is much 


real finer Explain d in the Life of Pericles in Plu- 
date t-rch; where the Author makes it appear, that 
de o it was Pericles who firſt Inſpirited the Athenians, 
ance. MI dy the frequent Embaſſies he adviſed them to 


Depute, in order to perſuade all Greece to enter 
into a Confederacy againſt the King of Perſia ; 
which gave the Lacedemonians Reaſon to ſuſpect 


iderable Regard , which it never had before 


of Preheminence above all other People. 
That large Amplification upon the different 


drives up as high as the Trojan War ; the Lu- 
Jury of the Athenians, which he is too curious 
in Deſcribing , talking even of their Curlin 
their Hair: What he ſays of the Modeſty an 
Frugality- of the Spartans, and what he adds 
concerning one Aminocles, a Corinthian , who 


ſuch other looſe and unconnected Matters he 
treats of as a Preface to his Hiſtory, are no- 
dung to his Purpoſe in Diony/ius — 
ki | 5's 


li 


Athenians ) other Cauſes which are not True. 


them: For thereby Athens gave itſelf a con- 


and by that Diſtinction ſeem'd to take a kind 


Characters of the People of Greece in the 
Proem , their ſeveral Expeditions, which he 


hiſt taught the Art of Building Ships; and ' 


292 A Compariſon of 
s Opiniori. He thinks he might have let all it 
that alone, and have enter d on his Subjea T 
witliout making ſo great a Ramble from his | 
Deſign : He concludes likewiſe, that his Hiſtory 
has for its Subject not only the War of Pelopon- h 
neſws,but all the Affairs of Greece; for he brings 4 
in the Enterprizes of the Athenians in Chak, 40 
the Breakings in of the 7hracians into Maceds- 
via in the Second Book, the War of the Len. Wi th 
tines and the Concerns of Sicily in the Third the 
Book: And thus he ſeeks out Matters tha I biz 
are Foreign, becauſe his own Subject is unable Or 
to furniſh him with a Variety enough out of 
it ſelf; which is the Reaſon there is ſo little Wi che 
Accord and Union in his Work. There are 
two Wars, one of Peloponneſas, and the other of I haf 
Syracuſe , without any Reference to, or Con- Di 
nexion with one another. bas 
That celebrated Funeral Oration in the Se- ¶ ore 
cond Book, which he makes Pericles to ſpeak; WW... 
is neither Agreeable, nor Proportion d to the Il jr, 
Occaſions and Perſons that it concerns; and 


the Hiſtorian himſelf confefſes, that Affair had * 
nothing memorable in it, in Reſpect of that He 
which he deſcribes in the Fourth Book, under I erer 
D. moſt benes near Pylu; where the Athenians BW vc 
were Routed both by Sea and Land: And cert 
thoſe who fell, Signaliz'd themſelves much WW... 
more than in the former Defeat, in which WW. x, 
only a few of the Cavalry were ſlain; und all Wh... 
the Circumſtances of the former Battel, ' have the 7 
nothing comparable to the other, which he Wh, 


ſlightly paſſes over unregarded. But that the 
Hiſtorian might add greater Weight and Moment 
to his Diſcourſe, he puts it into the Mouth of 
Pericles, who indeed was alive at the firſt Expe- 
dition, but was dead at the ſecond; in which a 
little Fault may be found with the Singeriry of 
5 i ˖ 
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l ihe Author, ſo Celebrated elſewhe re for his 
a Integrity. : He is Upbraided too for his ſa 


2 long and frequent Harangues., and for having 
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) ſo. little Variety. It is true, the Number of: 


Athens and Lacedemon was to have every thing 
done by Haranguing, whilſt the People were 
in Power , he muſt. Unavoic dably Harangus 
them, ſince they would have it ſo. Aſter all; 
the Hiſtorian knows how to abate the Heat, of 
his Eloquence , when he diveſts himſelf of the 
Ora tor, and puts on the Hiſtorian. . - 

E Ae dejected by y her Loſf, es, and 
the Waſte the Plague bade mag ein their Coun» 
try, having the firſt diſpatch d a famous Em- 
bay to demand a Peace of the Lacedemonians, 


5 them is die but ſince the Humour of 


orer ; anc reprehends him for not ſo much 
as naming the Ambaſſadors, (which ſeem'd very 


an Alteration. in their CharaQers;) nor make- 
ing mention of one Tittle of the Embaſly ; 
He 28 at other times would diligently Court 
every Occaſion, to Introduce Towns and States, 
Diſcourſing by ſo frequent Deputations. It is 
certain he is guilty of a little Negligence in ſo 
notable an Opportunity, where he might have 
made his Country ſpeak ſo fine Things, an 


the 7 he had of Haranguing ſo excellent- 
ly we 


carnaſſenſis diſlikes in this, Author ; ecauſe h 
ri Into an 1 5 3 e Grainifg: his Cu, 
{ms throu Spirit. of Aimee: 2painlt 


burs to leſſen , that he may _u more E 


Dimſius Halicarnaſſenſis blames the Hiſtorian for 
paſing ſo conſiderable a Point ſo ſuperficially, 


1 Qmit ſeveral other Places Dion 72 9 Hale 


Material in that War, through ſo conſiderable 


have added more Renown to his Hiſtory, by 


n i Hiſtorian whoſe Reputation he en 135 5 


y 4 Compariſon of. 
. up Heroduae. againſt. him, he. Was his 1 
+02 Country-man', „ wherein h 39 rogedure ha; 2 
= Tinctufe 'Partiality 3 1— LI that he ka that þ 
juſt Reaſon for it in many Particulars, by 
hs had not in all. He is frequently too n. 
2 gidly Oenſorious, ſo that it is neceſſary w 3 
= ect Spleen, , of leaſt not to be cartel WW ine! 
has away with it "yi out Examination. The: hack « 
f following are the other Faults the generality of 7 
0 the Lerne nd with Thucydides, He leave 
tog much to his Reader's Com ectare, Whether 
for want of Care to Explain himſelf cleath 
r whether ne an Earneſtneſs to Exp 
Haag nobly, he does it in fewer Words; by 
Which he of en falls into ſuch Ohhſcuritiet, as t 
Whole Wore can never reach his Meani 
| becauſe his Senſe is as it were choaked wit ' 
the multitude and force of his Images, which 
he crouds into his Expreſſion. But by tha 
affected Loftineſs. that every where abound in 
him, 12 without Scruple over- bears all the 
Rules and Decency. of Conſtruction; which he 
ſeems very little to Regard , provided be cu i Na 
expreſs himſelf with the more Grandeur. Ih e intre 
alſo through the ſelf-fame Principle, that the The D. 
Figures he makes uſe of, are for the moſt pat ad the 


I violent; that the Colours he Paints. Cling. in, Wr-ihe 1 
are too ſtron 


gs that his Strokes are too 155 ling c 
that he has a Theatrical Air diffus d chroug thi 
Diſcourſe, by means of Expreſſions, that found 
tragically, and of a Character not much different 
* Noh 8 took by bs too much oy 
| lowing Eſchylws; t t the Hiſtorians w errupei 
_ him , were 2 hel, Expteſ. de 
ſing things plainly; that he is too Figurative.1) Wo, che 
his Sp. that he affects an uncontb ance ge th. 
Way, in Words woriy out. of uſe, or 2 t 


tick; that Has s s nothing of eee he 


3 


Thucydides und Livy; 
Zxpteſion x; that he rave? Paint a thifig Witf 
any Scene; that his Diſcourſe is Diſagreeable 5 


Graces ànd Charms his Predeceſſor Herotlotas 
o well anderſtood ; and that in fine,” by the 
natural Proſperity ot his Gent, he runs into 2 
dryneſs of Style, wich renders his Diſcourſe 
harſh and imipovetiſh'd;” F 

There are tfioſe who 'puſh their Criticiſms 


tate to ſearch into the bottom of Things; that 
be 8 too Superſſcial; that he imply relates 
Tranſactions, without mags the Reſon; of 
them, or explaining the Motives that ted to 
them : They add, there is no Turn in his Peri- 


dds, 0 Harmony in the Cadence, no Apreeable- 


pies 7 that there ate perpetual Embaſſies, 
wherein are large Diſcourſes, excellent indeed; 
but 109 profix;, and too ſtudied: Tis thought he 
wok that Method from Homer, who, to make 
lis Narration the more Lively, makes thoſe, 
de introduces in his Poem, talk Everlaffingly. 
be Dialogue he makes between the Arheriians 
nd the Meliant, upon their different Intereſts, 
nthe Fourth Boo of his Hiftory, has ſome- 
ling of the Nature of a Dramarick Poem * 
ere tkings are Play d by ſeveral Perſons that 
reintroduced ; for which there is no Prece- 
eat in any Hiſtory, Which ought to be ut- 
ech and continued in à Thread, without In⸗ 
aruption: In ſhort, tliis is not ſuitable to 707. 
Character of Simplicity: Tis tap) bed 
oo chat he makes the Greek, have more Con- 
e than Strength: Their Ability) is fot än- 
verable to their -Pride q and one cannot at 
as have an Opinion of their Merit great 
* 1 enough 


That there is very little Variety in his Haran- 


— E 33 72> 357% oo „ When ww www ” TT 


tha he Was urterly undcquaitited! with thoſe 


ander fill; pretending He has hoe ſufficient | 


, in the Words, no Finehefs in his Diſcourſe 2 
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well bear, and in not giving the greater fo 


A Compariſon ' of 1 


enough to ſupport that preſumptuons Arro. 
gance he puts into their Character. For their 
warlike Exploits went no farther often, than 
the Plundering a Village, or Overturning the 
ſide of a Wall: He is a little deficient too, by 
giving petty things more ſtreſs than they can 


much Weight as they require. ©. 
Beſides that, the Diſtinction he makes of the 
Campaigns, by the Seaſons, is not always next 
enough; it is moreover tedious, becauſe he i 
oblig d to uſe the ſame Terms, and the fame 
Tranſitions, which cauſe a Diſagreeableneſs in 
a Diſcourſe : And by too ſcrupulous and ſuper- 
ſtitious an Adherence to his Method, he leaves 
his Matter unfiniſh'd, and his Narrations inter- 
rupted. Others carp at I know not what Ab- 
ſtruſeneſs of Style, that wants a little Clearing, 
I paſs by that Digreſſion in his Eighth Book, 
upon the Change of the Government in Athen. 
and Samos, when there was a neceſſity of Curb- 
ing the Power of the People, who abus'dtheir 
Authority, and carried things to an Exceſs of 
dangerous Conſequence to' the State. The 
Cricicks have not, without good: Reaſon, te. 
flected on the too great Length of that Digref 
ſion, for the little Relation it has to the pri- 
cipal Deſign. The Reconciliation of A. 
ades, with the People of Athens, who had Bu 
niſh'd him, without declaring the Reaſon why; 
and how he broke with the Republick, 11 
was reconcil d again; which is a Subject of the 
ſame. Book, is methinks a little Deſectin 
Something more had been due to ſo conſidetr 
ble a Man : Many other of the like Faults av 
to be met with in ;Diony/ius Halicarnaſſaſi, 
whom it is but turning to, to find them. 


— 
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But for my own part, if I thought the Fail- 
ings that are laid to the Charge of Great Men, 
were to their Diſhonour, I could eaſily vindi- 
cate Thucydides in the greateſt part of thoſe 
they Object 'againſt them. TI could fay he 
was poſſeſs d with ſo high a Notion of the Sub- 
lime Style, cat he affected it in all things; that 
all beſides ſeem d inconſiderable, even fo far, 
as to trample on the moſt common Rules of 
Grammar, by the change of Tenſes, Numbers, 
Genders and Perſons; provided he could 
thereby exale his Expreſſion, and add more 
heat and yehemence to his Diſcourſe : I could 
maintain, that the little Connexion there is in 
ſome of his Narrations, is more the fault of his 
WH Subje, chan his Underſtanding. For at the 
bottom, the War he deſcribes, has nothing in 
tit of a continued and premeditate Deſign : One 
ſhall not ſee any Enterprize regularly form'd, 
well contriv'd, and well executed: Tis all 
WW fumulcuouſly Tranſacted, according to the 
different Movements, or Paſſions of the Peo- 
ple engag d in the War. And 'twere eaſie to 
„make an Apology for the Author, in his other 
Halte imputed to him, if a Man would have 
„de Patience to Reflect, that he was only 
- WF Careleſs in ſome things, to add greater Perfe- 
Mo £100 to others, which he thought of more Im- 
portance. For it was often on the account of 
Elevating his Style, and writing Majeſtically, 
el at he over-look'd ſome little Negligences he 
has been Reproach'd with. Thus I would 
take care to excuſe thoſe Faults of his, by 
which he-arriv'd to ſo great Perfetion. 
As for Livy, he has been more Happy than The Fault: 
Thucydides, in that he has not fallen into the T Ly. 
Hands of ſo moroſe a Critick, as Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaſſenſis ; And _ Antiquity has ever _ 
(Bo 3 ſo 
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— great a 
no ne 


verboſum continual Amplifications he Wants tha gau and 
zn Hiſtoria ſtrengtb which is admirable in Thucydides, And 
bauen,. the) are *Beny and Bodin in particular who figd 
pebar Suet. 7 * Og Ki Fay they Ju e bis Work 
7 Calig. ho 55 the he gener ration of hie Wor 
1 Hy: nnd Grande He mah be cen- 


Col. TY 


as 


i feat pee 


ſidęration, 1 pag that: Dif 
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imſelf. 


Defence rob to 


other Authors 5 2s eſtahl 


is too diffuſfoe,' 


Cxiticiz g 


pertinentiy, 
bd a; 


in this Hiſtori 


"ang cha 


Wale 1 on which 


as on 


Re ptafiqn 

t ſince nothing is..19. A 
but ſome. Men will find fault with, take what 
they en 

Livium ur tat his Style 


ſolute, 


Tis {aig 
t by. his 


1 a 75 his Style, — char-Faul 


if. it be. a Fault, -upen Con- 


wſene/s that 


a5 him Scately-and- Na de The "Tho Din 
of. his: Deſign, and ;the-Nob lengfs Po 
Thoughts required a copious. Style, and t 


Th 


Wl 


48 5 
gy: all; 


too, 


there is yo necelh 


that this Author g Majefly Paincibalb con- 


wilt be ond; he is lomerians Qbſeace 

as well.as Thugy 3 

e ones Head te unde 
r. therg are many Places in him 


9 ate, ig their on Nature, ; Difficult : 


the Explication of Ceremonies, Cuſtoms 
and Matters of Fact; of which we: have nd- 
ther, any Knowledge, nor Idea. He. affed: 


the uſage 


of: very ancient Latin Words, 


which.n Ray are Obvolere. and he has peculiar 


eaking, unknown to the other Au. 
| only propet to himſelf; Beſides al 


85 | 
5 tis; * he has been Qgreuptedii 


| - places, * by thoſe who were the 
5 by the ancient Editions; 
wii by hs — or by the falſe Cot- 
of uockl „ Who Precending 
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Thucydides und Livy. | | 
to correct him, Whete the) have hot urider. 


have mended ; ſo that we are far from Having 


Ling, ſuch, as he was at firſt.. Turbenia will 


have Sigonims to be the only Mah amongſt the 
 Criticks, who has us'd him well, and ſet hith 
beſt to rights. 


his way, and attributing the Reaſons '\ 4 to 
ſupernaturzl Cauſes, as to 3 f 
Gods, ſmells ſtrongly of the Heathen, 'ſonre< 
what too Superſtitiovs. St. Gregory the Great 


taxes him with this Fault, in Cafaubons Pré 


face to Polybias, being perfuaded he only inter 
mird theſe Prodigies in his Hiſtory, to authd- 


rize his Religion 3 which Fancy was leſs in his 


Thoughts than the ſeeking Variety, to enliverr 


the Dulneſs and Melancholy of his Narrations:- 


That ruftical Air, Aſimat Pollio finds fault with. 
in this Author, which has given occafion for 
the Niceties and. different Opinions of the 
Criticks,” is in my Judgment only an ill Pronun- 
ciation that Poon a little Country like, and 
was offenfive to the Courtiers,accuſtom'd to all 
the Delicacy of Auguſfass Court: at leaſt it 


is the Sentiment of 9uintiliay, who was too 


piercing a Wit himſelf, and too near a Neigh- 


1 bour 


of 


Which 


err 


In Tito bow. of choſe Times to be ignorant of the 
ivio ni. Myſtery, which he wholly imputes to . Pro- 


74 facun- nunciation. 
die viro * - 


fuvat ineſſe Pollio quandem Patavinitaten : quare fi fer bi verbs on: 
nia & wx bujus alumnum urbit oleant, us oratio Romana plane . 
won civitate donate. lib. 8. c. 1, 155 * 


Others aſſure us he was not exact enoy h 
in furniſhiog himſelf with Inſtructions , by 
diving to the bottom of his Subject; that he 

only wrote from the Memoirs of the Congue- 
rors, Who had undoubtedly ſuppreſs d what 
made for their Diſadvantage, an 12 that he has 
go juſt! diſtinguiſh'd one from the other. 

They add, that if Livy had been at the ſame 
Expence to purchaſe the Memorials of Carthage, 
as Thucydides to obtain thoſe of e be 
had not jot expariated ſo largely upon the Glory 
of the Roman People: he would doubtſeſß haye 
ound ſome Particulars, where to have done 
more e to Hannibal and his Republick than 
he did. For oppoſing Rome and Cartbage, as 
two Cities Rivels in Glory, it lay upon bim 
Y | Slay the Grandeur, Riches and Power of 

the Cart haginian Government, and he had done 

ore: Honour to, his Country, by extolling 
5 A o { hap who diſputed with it the 
dare of orld. 
ca blame him for taking the main 
9 9 Mer of his. firſt Decades. from the an- 
_ * cient Origins of Rome, which are full of For- 
eries, and ſcarce have any thing elſe but Fa- 
ulous Traditions ; ſince the Uſe of Annals wa 
but of a late Date in that Republic, as Sigonis 
Abſerves. Moreover Maſcardi, in his Treatile 
on Aeg, lays: much Negligence to the 

Charge of this Author, for not having open4 

the — Events i in all their Circumſtances, 
Ys n 
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which are found elſewhere, as in Appian, an 


other leſs exact Hiſtorians. But let us ſee the 


aults of Livy more in particul a. 
* is obſcure in ſome Places of his Begin- 
nings, as for Example, in the Line of Deſcent 


of the Kings of Alba, which he has not unra- 


relld plain enough. The Revelation of Romu- 
ls, after his Death, that Rome ſhould become 
the Capital City of the World, and all the Par- 
ticulars of that Apparition, ſeen by Proculas, 
and which he related to the People, has ſome- 
thing ſo Enthuſiaſtick in it, that one is amaz'd 
an Author, of ſo ſolid a Character, ſhould 5 
fer ſuch a Story to paſs, without giving it a 
more plauſible Turn; yet he relies upon it, 


and gives it not out for a Tale or a Fable, 


The Adventure of Lucretia, as wondrous as it 
js, is not ſo admirably put together, there. is 


ſomething wanting to its Probability; a Man 
knows not upon what Grounds ſhe kills her- 
ſelf. If ſhe has ſuffer d Violence, why does. 


ſhe puniſh her ſelf ſince ſhe cou'd not. reſiſ it? 


eſpecially ſuch as were principally. neceſſary to 
b ndern the Importance of Affairs 
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Why would ſhe not die before ſhe was Raviſh'd? 


Is it Modeſty or Vanity, is it Wiſdom or Deſpair, . 
is it Love of Vertue or Glory, that makes her ſtab 
ber ſelf 2 All things rightly conſider d, one 
knows not what it is. If ſhe could not open 


ber Eyes at the Horrour of her Condition, her 
Vertue is either too nice or too Self-intereſs'd : 
in ſhort, that wants a little Neatneſs. And 
St. Auſtin, who examines that Action, in all 
its Circumſtances, in the Nineteenth Chapter 


of his Book De Civitate Dei, has much ado to 


licover what his Thoughts are of it. Is not 


that Audaciouſneſs of Clelia too, a little Extra- 


ſagant? and conſidering the Make of Bber, 
„„ Was 


1 Compariſon of ' 
was it 4 8 Practicable? could a Mail; 
tutally Tiroeons, evet think of attempting th 
dangerous a Paſſage in 4 River that has Brink; 
amel inaceeſſible? For though Dioy/rws He. 
licarnaſſenſis agrees with Livy; itt the Deſori. 
ption of that Adventure, Vl. ex- 
f ps it in a manner that 700 much. more 

robable. 1 A 2 

: Tis phetended alſo, Hah the Hiſtoria wer 
too nA Partiality in the Ninth Bock of che 
firſt Decade, in the Compariſon he makes ef 

Alexander with the Roman, in Point of Valbur: 

He ſeems to diveſt himſelf too much of the 

Character of an Hiforian in that place, imper- 

tinently to play the Declaimer; giving the bte- 

fererice to His Country- men before che Conquer 
of Datias, upon uncertain Gonjectures, and 
without examining the Matter any farther than 
by extravagant Suppoſitions, and à Liſt of Cn- 
falt which the Common-wealth of Nome had 
Cn. Pom-. ſet Ep 1 in Competition with him. / Tacitas fe- 
1 kgs 2 d the ſame Fault, in reſped 
edna 7 Pompey, for whom he Was too partial againſt 
Livius, us Ceſar ; Whiclt Av 9 5 objected to him with- 
Pompeja - out takinis” Tr athiſs : On the cortraty' he com. 
num Au. mends him, for that inſtead of flattering the 
= 45. Victorious Party i in the Civil War, he could not 
Tacit. An. Prevail with himſelf to condemm thoſe Worthy 
lib. 4. "> who were engag'd on Taupp 
fe 1 e h + # + ” 

* That Train of Afairs; of Philip King of 6 
cedon, is un ont to ſuch a Length in the For- 
tieth e Intrigues of his Family, the 
Adventures of Teber, 4 Princeſs of Theſuh 
and her CHiſdren; the Crueity of the King; 


1 ot! 


the Quarrels of Deneiriu and Perſes his Tuo 


Sons; and all chat Retinue of Circumſtance 


relating to'that Monarch, ſcems of an Extent 
diſproportios 


tie C 
their « 
is an 
Glory 
the. Pe 
deſt a 
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Hiſtory, which an exact Hiſforian ſhould. al- 
rp kee in view: And that long Digreſſion 


* 


aud Locdly a Style, n to 
de Chariot of the Conqueror, and dragg'd, with 
+ WH their Queens, along the Streets of Rome. There 
„ 
6 
t 


a —— 


'- bed ſome: Veneration for Crowned Heads? 
Doss not that Reſpect which is due to Man- 
uad, claim ſome CJonſideration for the Go. 


Jernours thereof? And that Greatneſs: of Soul, 
Which-is the Character of the Romani, that Ni- 
&ty.1n Glory, upon which they Num d them- 
lelves, would have been more W | 
Wen“ "> t eir 


284 A Compariſon of 
their replacing the Crowns on the Heads of 
thoſe they had Vanquiſh'd, than by their is. 
nominious Treatment of them, and their con- 
temptuous ſporting on their Grandeur. To 
conclude, Livy with that ſound Senſe he had ſo 
natural and inbred, deſiring to give us a good 
Opinion of the Romans Vertue by their Con- 
queſts, gives us as ſcurvy a one as may be by 
their Triumphs; for as much as he makes a 
People, when forgetting it ſelf, fo far forper- 
ful of its real Glory, as to abandon it felf, to 
all the Pride of its Conqueſts, and the Extra- 
vagance of .its Vanity. It had at leaſt been a 
prudential part in him, to have ſeem d to diſlike 
that fort of Management. There are doubt- 
leſs other like Obſervations to be made upon 
this Author, if a Man would cavil.- Let this 
ſuffice, whereby to judge of the reſt, ſince ds 
neceſſary to fix Bounds to a Subject, that wil 

not bear too many Particulars.” 


—— — 
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A Compariſon of the Excellencies of bn 
| ee eee 


As the Faults of a thing ſtrike more upon 
done, than the Perfections, ſo doubtieh 

there is requir'd a greater inſight to diſcoret 

what is good, than what is bad therein. The) 

are oftentimes the narroweſt Souls, that ar 

the moſt forward Cenſurers; for nothing 5 

; more eaſy than to find fault, witneſs that in 


dertinen 


$ 
Is 


th 


Thucydides and Livy. 
pertinent Fellow mention d by the Poet, who 
could Reproach the moſt abſolute thing in 


Nature, I mean the Structure of the Heaven, pee, ca 
to create an Opinion of his Sufficiency: And vituperant. 
indeed 'it is the Prerogative of the moſt ex- Phzd. 
alted | Capacities , to know what is Praiſe - *# 


worthy, and to praiſe it as it ſhould be. I am 
very ſenſible I am not one of that Order, nor 
ſufficiently. Enlightened to diſcern, my ſelf, 
the greateſt Beauties of theſe two Authors, or 
diſcover them to others: But poflibly by 
attempting theſe little Eſſays, I may be inſtru- 
mental to others to exerciſe themſelves in 
greater; and by opening the leſſer Excellen- 
cies make the Underſtanding ſort of Men ſenſi- 
ble of the greateſt. Here then is, in my Mind, 
a part of that which is remarkably fine in both 
One and the Other ; for I pretend not to give 
an account of all that is ſo. | 


lt muſt be acknowledg d in the general, that The Beau- 
dides had one of the moſt admirable Ge- ties of 
nim s that ever was, Relating what he had a Thucydi- 


mind to, with all the Nobleneſs and Dignity des. 
imaginable. As he was Eloquent before Ariſtotle 

had wrote his Rules of Eloquence, he was 
Induſtrious of Improving, with all manner 
of Application and Study, that wonderful Ta- 
kne of Speech he had receiv'd from Nature; 
and he made that Art of his, wherein he ex- 
cell'd, conſiſt in employing every thing that 
could any ways ennoble his Diſcourfe , and 
giving all choſe impreſſes, and Turns to Reaſon, 
whereof it was capable, in order to perſuade ; 
lying upon it all the Weight it would ſuſtain, 
to: make the deeper Pnpreſſon on the Mind; 
tending directly to the Borrow of Affairs, with- 
out ſtaying on the Surface; and by a Pro- 
toundneſs of Reaſoning , peculiar to him, re- 


ducing 
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ö dneing every thing to the Fountain · Bead from 


Whence it came. But though he :ibeſtows 
nothing upon the Ornaments of Style „ or the 
Cbarm of Elocution, yet he is fure to pleaſe, 
betcauſe he is throughly ſeund in his Diſtourſe 


altogether citor in his Thoughts; and eld in al 
Reſſections. And there is nothing but what 
is Natural in his Expreſſion, and tis by theſe 
ways he tends directly to the Soul., Tis afo 


the frequent uſe of the Enthymems, which De. 


mot banes learnt of him, that in ſome meaſure, 
renders him lively, ſtrong and powerful in his 
Diſeourſe. It is by this: Art he domineers 
over the Reſolutions of thoſe he: ſpeaks to 
that hie ſeizes the Soul of his Readets, and 
hurries it away with the fame vehemence., a; 

if ir were an Heavenly-inſpired Motion: He 
carries away. the Spirit and Force of ſuch; kind 
of Reaſoning, as gives it not leiſure to be 


fenſcble of his Faults. Tis herein he is fa ſuc- 
_ cefsful in engaging, in the Intereſts he is 


carrying on, all that hear him. That Serioul- 


neſs, Gravity and Auſterity of his Charader, 


makes his Style noble, maſculine ;'-vigorous 
and abdunding in Senſe; and that Vehemence 
ob Expreſſion, which ſets him 10 fas above othet 
Authors, proceeds only from the Greatneſs of 
his Genius. For it is not fo much the glit- 
tering: of his Words, as the ſolidity oi Senſe, 


and the nobleneſs of his Thoughts, and the 


propriety; of Terms, that gives Weight to his 
Speech. All this is compleated with the nut- 
moſt Height of ſo clear and ſober Ræaſon, ſo 
exact a judgment, atid fo noble a Style; that 
nothing ſeems more capable of giving a true 
Reliſh of what: is Excellent, than an Acquain- 
tance wirln this:. Au br. — 


— 
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Beſides , he is ever fo full of his Subject, 
through his profound Contemplation of it, 
that he leaves nothing for his Readers to de- 
fire , by the Way. he. has of cicumſtantiating . 
things. Tis meerly by this Art his Narration 
is ſo delightful , in that he omits no one Par- 
ticylarity , that might be ſerviceable to the 
underſtanding the Buſineſs he is about. Thus 
he ſo ſtrongly engages the Mind, by the lively 
Images of things, that he Paints the Ghoſtlineſ 
or Beauty of thoſe diſmal or agreeable Objects 
ke repreſents; and tis by this Art of repre- 
enting'to your Eyes the Things he ſpeaks of, he 
inforces upon his Reader the ſame Impreſſions 
thoſe feel who have been Actors, Sufferers, 
dpectators or Witneſſes of the things rela- 
t . y 


I fay no more of thoſe admiarble Orations 

than I have ſaid already, wherein the Hiſtorian 

lo. perſonates every Man, as to make him 

ſpeak in his proper Character; having com- 

dos d them by Pericles's Model, who could 
Charm the People of Athens , even in De- 
claiming againſt them, and oppoſing their 
Opinions. For Tbucydides had often heard that Cujus in 
Oracle of Greece, upon whoſe Lips dwelt the Charms labris _ 
 Eloquence, as Cicero ſays. Upon this Modi 140 * — 
be ſormd himſelf, and by propoſing ſo great,, u nic; 
an Example, carried the Art of Speech to its Cic. 3. de 
bigheſt Perfections, in the Orations that he 0rarre. 
made: It is certain that Author gave a pro- 

deious Luſtre. to his Hiſtory by thoſe Ora- 
| tions: It muſt hkewiſe be acknowledg d, that 
bob ſo Studied and Exact Diſcourſes had 
; WH Ute, another Beauty when Extemporary, 
N 9d ken in the heat of Action and Buſineſs. 
0 


| this we may, add, thoſe moſt ſolid 
fy POR | . 


2 Compariſon of 
Senſe ; thoſe” moſt eftabliſh'd Maxims of Mo- 
rality and Politicks , and that general decoruy 
which runs through all tie fays , by purſuing 
particular Circumſtarices up to univerſal Idas; 
and giving Energy to his Reaſons , by tracing 
chem to their firſt Principles, and Source; 
from which they were deriv'd , which is the 
thing that piyes that ſubſtaritial Form and 
Solidity to his Diſcourſe : Theſe are the Beau. 
ties of that Author in genetal ; let us ob. 
ſerve now his Excellencies in particular. 
The Harangue of Pericles, who Perſuaded 
only by obtaining a Magiſterial Authority 
over his Auditors, ſpeaking ever in an Impe- 
rial Strain, and, as one may ſay, with Tbundr 
in his Hand; which occaſion d him to be 
ſtyl'd Ohmpian Fove: That admirable Dif- 
courſe that Great Man makes in the Firſt 
Book of his Hiſtory, in counſelling the A4the- 
viant to 4 War, is of a noble Spirit, and 
abounds with lofry Thoughts. For inſtance, 
when he ſays, to encourage them to take up 
Arms; Let as not be concern d at the loß of un 
Lands, or Country-Seats 5 but our Liberty « that 
wie h oigbt nearly to concern : We are not mad 
Per our Eſtates, but our Eſtates for us : I am me 
afraid of our own Vices, than all the Advantagei 
our Enemy: great Glory, and a mighty Name, 1 
only to be u great and dangerous Under- 
takings. All the reſt of that Diſcourſe is of atl 
equal Force and Exaltation.” 
But what Wiſdom, what Dighity is there in 
that of Archidamws King of Sparta, diſſuading 
the Eacedemonians from War, in the fame 
Book? Let ws not ſuffer our ſelves , ſays he 
zo be blinded by thoſe Mens Flatteries , who on, 


Praiſe, that they may Deſtroy m Let ms preſer#t 
bur Modeſty, which # the Source of our Valour "oY 


. . 9 
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e b e ee 


eb comparable to thoſe Beauties 
Abe uche Funeral-Panegyrick iri the Se- 
on Book upon thoſe Who loft their Lives 
Cimpai of that War; eſpecially 
ir 1 peaks o the Manners that prevail d 
in Athens, and 'of the Government? Our Go 


A a „ n -- 


ve propoſe & the Happineſs of the Republick , no 

the 0 king 22 particular Perſons; and Honour 
1 the Reward of Merit, not the Privilege of Birth. 
We love ene : Vit bout being fond of Lu- 
xury 5 we apply our ſelves to the 2 of Philo- 
phy, without giving up our ſelves to Effeminacy 
an Lazineſs'; the ordinary Companions of that 
Study * Me take the Eſtimate of Riche from their 
U, and not [from their Pomp; we think it 'n0 


rooid Poverty, this 1 Diſgrace. The Intereſts 
of each Pe le are 855 in that Diſcourſe, 
chere Pericler gives his Sentence for the War, 


- Se i DORN os ðꝑ y SE 


o Elaborate and Exact, tfiat Lucretius hes al. 


_ Wvoſ e ence anſlated it ——— Poem; and 
in Donetrint, the * Phalerian, has mended: it - V 
one of the chiefeſt Works of Art, though "Luci- 


n finds fault with it 1 in his Treatife of Hiſtory : 
becauſe that Deſeription falls into too great 
tail of ane Te Deſcription Li- 


ker happen d nt ä like that at Athens, is 
39 more 


ne the 5 — whom i Prifperity' bas not at jet 


ternment, fays he, « Popular, becauſe rhe _ 


ſhame to be Porr, but not to do what's neceſſary” to 


wich al} the Sagacity, the moſt ſubtil and cu. 
flous Politicks ae capable of. That is a Place 
worthy” 1919 cheir Study Who have the Mas 
mgeme Affairs; "Nothing ein be better | 
erplalg d. of A004! N A 


That terrible peffilence, deterib d in . tal. 1. 6. 
third Bock i 10 particulatiy Cireumſtane' d, is —4 # 


77 gives us in his ſeventh Bock of à Plague 
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watkable for thoſe Draughts 


 * they could of Settlement: And that it was mit 


- that are better; becauſe Nature, lays he, 4 4 Pn 


who in the ſame Bock juſtifie their Con- 


that penetrates the Soul, and cauſes a kind of 


| Perſuaſion are to be ſought, pa 
ſterly Strokes of Eloquence as are n 


Art, and the Greatneſs of the Maſter. [Thet 
Alcibiades, to perſuade the Hthenians ; to fe- 


A Compariſon of 
more ſuccin&, and has a Style more ſerious 
The Diſcourſe of the Inhabitants of Plata, 


duct to the Lacedemonians, after they had Sur. 
rendred to the Enemy, is a piece of Excellen. 
ey, that Dionyſiws, the declar d Cenſurer of 
Thucydides, could not chuſe but admire: There 
is a Juſtneſs of Senſe, and a Force of Eloquence 


Admiration' mingled with Surprize. Tis jn 
theſe Diſcourſes the Models for the method of 
ch ma- 
where 

— Ji... 
The Sea-fight, in the Port of Syracuſe, de- 
ſoribd in the ſeventh Book, ſo highly valued by 
Plutarch, is expreſs d ſo much to the Life, and 
the Motions of the two Fleets of Athens and 
Sicily are ſo clearly diſtinguiſh'd by their diffe- 
rent Circumſtances, that Plutarch himſelf call 
that Deſcription, a lively Image of the Paſſions 
of the Soul; tis all drawn in ſo lively and ſen. 
ſible a Manner: Nothing can be touch d with 
a ſiner Hand, or be more abſolute. than that 
Piece ; which manifeſts the Excellence of the 


is likewiſe, in the ſixth Book, an Oration « 


ſolve upon a War with Sicily; which is te. 

e | of Eloquence ad 
Politicks it is ſtord with 2 As for inſtance 
when he introduces that great Man, ſaying 
That turbulent Spirits, ſurb as were the Atheii 
ans, made greater advantage of Commuetions its 


1 2 7 
o 


convenient to ftick to the ancient Maxims, thi 
poſſibly not ſo good, than to change them fer tht 


\ 
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but the common Operation of Man's Soul, and the 


other proceeding from the Decree of God Almighty. 
There is a profound Wiſdom, an admirable 


. WH Senſe in that Reflection. Tis much the ſame 
| WY Reaſoning that he attributes to Cleon, a Citizen 
of Athens, upon the Caſe of the Prifoners of 
e liaplene; ſaying, Tbar il Laws, well ohſerv d, 
vue better tban good Laws that were deſpis'd or 
« 


regler ed: And that a well meaning and regular 
hnrance, was preferable to diſorderly and inconſtant 
Knowledge ;, For nothing is more dangerous in 
a State, than change of Condudt. PO 
Again, what is there more wiſe or rational; 
than the Dialogue of the Mehians with the Athe- 


* 


., Deputies, in the fourth Book. The Ae 
nd BY ln, talk in a Submiſſive way, which is howe- 
ver goble and ingenious; they preſerve well 
de Character which became the Vanquiſh'd, 
ls Wi wichout loſing that of worthy Men, who 
0s Wi knew how to employ their Reaſon well, when 
heir Sword had fail d them. But the Athenians 
i lord it in too inſolent a Manner. The Hifo- 
L rian gives them too contemiptuods a Carriage, not 
: 


ery agreeable. to Perſons charg d with a N 


i nothing is more ſenſible or ſolid than that In- 
de ercourſe. And the Reproach, wherewith the 
dei Abaſſadors of Plates urge the Lacedemonians; 
4 in the third Book, of which. I have already 


Jafice by your Intereſts, you will give us Reaſam to 
believe — Je | es than | your 
Gy, All the Arguments the Hiſforiani, em- 
Pays in that Diſcourſe are. like the Flaſhings 
and Darting of Thunder and Lightning, as his 
molt ſevere Cenſurer Dion. Halicarnaſſenſis ac⸗ 
mowledges; tis all Divine, even in his Opi- 


ene of an higher extract than Reaſon ; this being 


tation ? It muſt be confeſs d, nevertheleſs, I 
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1 C ma i. iſon of rogt © 
mon. But if a Man would fet down all the 
Extellencies he ſhall find in this Author's Ora. 
tions, he muſt entirely Tranſcribe them, x 
did Dimoſthenes. What can be imagin d mor 


pteſfing, than that which he makes His Hero of 
Eloquence, Pericles, to ſpeak; when he endez. 
vours to 2 the Atheriant to on War in 
the firft Book? Fit were poſſible,” ( ſays he to 
them) you ſhould be diſtouras 1 by the lber "and 
baxuvd there is in Conflering; 1 wowld adviſe yu 
ro bid furewel to Glory ; for ri only by Pains au 
Hardſhips, ye can 244 worthy of that Hon, 
The ent is there expreſ din all i its Fotee 
and Dignity. 

Finally, choſe Grand Principles of ono, 
Equity, Honeſty and Glory, to which de 
wo how to give their due 1 ale 

moſt uſual Characters he imprints u 
his Diſcoarſe: Tis herein he makes uſe of the 
pureſt Reafon, nor laying more weight on it 
than it will bear, as the Sophi/ts Endeavour to 
do, nor defiring, chrough a 3 Eloquence 
to carry it beyond its bf bounds. Aon 


cheſe Haramgue, that all things ſnine and glitter, 


with the Euſtte of 4 obi ſtron ons and vehes 
ment Eloquerite, which he had fortn'd from 
the rely” Senſe de had of Thitgs, and 2 tho 
rough Underſtanding of 'the' Subjects that he 
Treated on: Let us chen Pardon Him thok 
Diſcourſes, for! which” we ſee ſbme Crirjcl 
have Cenſur'd bitt, (ſince4h&yart frauglit Wich 
fo © Excelleneies. For, beſides: Kirn 
Crebkt, 8 1 have obſerva before; N dexo⸗ 


ted co chr Haranstitig Honour! And cher 


Repnblican Spirit authorfd that WAV Tn 
Great Man was very fenfible of His own Q 
tifications,” for making States and Cötmot. 
— diſcoutfe 5'by which means he wy 
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his Hiſtory, of ſo little and incqnſiderable a 
Subject, to be of ſo important Conſideration : 

And here 15 delivers thoſe grand Marins of 
Morality and Policy, he underſtogd ſo well. 

And though Cicero is of Opinion, that the Ree 

rick of rhe Bar, through its too great Loſtineſt le 
is improper for civil Affairs 4 4 maintain that 


for Reaſoni + Jn the great Affairs of Treaties, 
and the N EY 72 
in all — — foes | 


| 
| 
ö 
wang * Ok They 
. 
e 


le 
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What Wit 0 ET The Beau- 
Views muſt not a "Man — wh 105 1 1 FE Li- 
— of ene Le e in, the 
pureſt Reign of the Ramm Eloguence.;. "anc 54 
ditinguiſh thoſe Beauties, that * ok tran N 
cend the common Rules a5 Livys do: He had | 

an Elevation. of Soul; that gave bim a noble 
hoes of things; and it, proceeded DRE 
from the Nobleneſs of his T 6 than that 
of his Language, that he was ſo Happy in his 
i He: was intimately. acquainted | , 
Nature and all her Movements; of which 
he gave us ſuch lively Draughts, ns there js 
ever a ſurprizing Sprightlines of. Soul, in bis 
Diſcourſe : And as he had contriv'd a 11 ime 
Syle, by the Greatneſs of his Exp preſſion, 
which he diffuſes:through his Work, TE he 
manages it with all that Prudence, which was 
Natural to him, ſo he has plac d all the Objects 
he Repreſents, in the Sock Light imaginable. 
he Diſcourſe is 4 5s ever tending to its Pur- 


; 9 
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| Probable. For nothing is more effectual, to 


of the Particularities how *twas aRed : Beſides, 


as if the moſt curious Images of things, fo po- 


= of thoſe Images, which he unfolds in his 


df a Narration, without precipitating, or en. 


he has, to diſſever and ſeparate the Sentiment 
of Men, and to make them ſpeak and act 2. 


I Comparifon of 
poſe, without making thoſe Starts and Excur- 
fions other Authors are ſo Subject to. Hi 
Logick is exact, his Diction pure, his Narrati: 
on full of Variety: His Order looks ſo Natural, 


ſtur d themſelves in his Mind, as to fall eachin 
its proper Place, to make an abſolute Picture, 
both in all he thinks, and all he ſays. ' He dif- 
arration, by a great Diverſity of Ideas ; and 
tis by the Diſpoſal and Order of them he is ſo 
Engaging : And as he ſpeaks more to the Un- 
derſtanding, than the Eye or Ear, fo he ever 
tends more directly to the Soul. : 
The Ornaments, which he mixes with his 
Diſcourſe, and thoſe Flouriſhes he beſtows up- 
on it, ate ſo well Husbanded, as to appear on. 
iy in thoſe Places that demand them, and can 
bear them well; wherein he ſhews himſelf 
Liberal without Profuſeneſs. As for the reſt, 
tis generally the Plenty of his Matter, tha 
makes him fo Copious in his Style, the native 
Richneſs of his Subjects cauſes that Luxuriance 
in his Speech: And his Narration become 
taking, by means of its Diffuſeneſs, growing 
thereby better Circumſtantiated, and more 


render a thing Credible, than the Knowledge 


a Man gives a ſteadier View of the Objects re 
preſented, by ſtanding a little upon the Tum 


hibiting things in a tranſient Glance. To al 
which may be added, the admirable Diſcretion 


cording'to the Decorum, of their ſeveral Cot 
ditions, in which Nature has inſtated 1 
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I am dazled with that Luſtre which reflects 
ſrom his Diſcourſe, by the Choice, the Har- 
mony, and Elegance of the Words he uſes, 
and thoſe ſofter Paſſions, that abounds in his 
Hiſtory: of which Quintilian ſpeaks ſo favoura- Afedus 
bly : 

which he treats with all the Art and Nature 7715 
inaginable, perfectly Enchant me, by thoſe j,1;ures 
wonderful Commotions they raiſe in my nemo com- 
Soul. TAs mom 
Perhaps never Man came furniſh'd with bet- int 
ter Parts, or thoſe more improv d, to the Wri- 10. c. 1. 
ting of a Hiſtory, than he: For he was formd 

in a City, at that time the Empreſ of the 
World; in which all the moſt important 

Affairs of the Univerſe were decided: And in 


0 the politeſt Reign that ever was, having had 
M {Wcarce any other Scboo! than the Court of 4. 
ir. There it was he learn d the Language of 
de Genteeleſt part of Mankind, and that live- 
. fine, ſubtle and natural Air, then in Faſni- 
Nen, that exquiſite Taſte, that purity and no- 
« bleneſs of Expreſſion, which was the Character 
of that Age; and of which there were ſo 
o Mc Models in all ſorts of Writings, perfect- 
ins and poliſhing himſelf upon them. Thence 
i was he took that Soſftneſs, neceſſary to 
5 pleaſe, and that Force which renders him mov- 
„ing, wherein peculiarly conſiſts his eſſential 
1 Character: For never Man united all the 
m Lrace and Beauty, with all the Vehemence of 
„ Diſcourſe, ſo much as he; fo much does the 
veetneſs of Beauty temper the maſculine . 
'n i. occe and Energy of what he ſays : That 
1 WY cre falls not any thing from his Pen too 


lirong, but is ſoftned with a Term more nice 
5 and delicate. He prepares whatever is Bold, 
40, and heightens whatever is Low, with. the 

11 Rees. 


29898 4 Companiſen'of 

1 Brightneſs of his Speech: Theſe then ate 
| part of his Beauties in general; let us now ſee 
thoſe he has in particular. > 050 6 on 

© He: immediately procures a great Atten. 
tion, and e „ by that great 
Ils he gives his Subject, at the Entrance to 
his Work, when he ſays, the Deſtiny of 
SGSiry, | defigtfd? for the Empire of the World, 
dbduüght to have ſomething of Divinity: in it 
Original; apd when he gives ſo great an 
ye Opinion of the Vertue of the People, whoſe 
Hiſtory he undettakes. e. 
In the Firſt Book, wherein Exents are little, 

and proportion d to the Strength of a State in 
its Infancy, nothing is better related than the 
Battel of the Hvar and Cariatij; the Adven- 
ture is Great and Extraordinary. Two little 
States, Which make War, and Diſpute' for 
Sovereignty; give up their Incereſt and Det 
nies into the Hands of TWO Families, to 
decide them. What Colours, what Expreſ: 
ſtons does not: the 'Hiftorian employ in that 
Conibat, where he Paints, with all his Art, the 
Fears;*the Hopes, and the reſt of the Paſſions of 

the Armies, Who Were concermd in that Aﬀeir, 
where the Difptreiin hand was; who ſhould 

he Maſters or Fug. of each other. Is ther? 
any thitis to ſeen more ſtrongly Painted ot 
Better Repteſented? Does not a Man fer 
what the Hiftdtian fays, and take in the very 


Sentiments he inſpires, by the Impreſſions bis 
Natraten makes upon the Sul? The Ad 
venture of Latreria is finely introdue d in the 
 ſarfis Bock, for às much as it renders-the 
L Resolution of: the Government, Which it 6c- 
ehen d, more remarkable. ' The Baviſhment 
of ' Tarquin, atid his Family ; the Revolt of the 
People gain the King, Whoſe! vet) Nati 
ma N . | was 


- 
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vas abhord; which is one of the greateſt. 
Adventures in the Hiſtory; and all that grand 


ſurprizing, by ſo illuſtrious and vertuous a 
mn dr yd! e and 
This dethron' d Tarquin, who fo Pathetically 
implores the Aſſiſtance of his Neighbours to 
Re-eftabliſh him; that Image of the growing 


it had eſcap'd from; that Pleafure in the 
mighty Hopes of a laſting Settlement,  where- 
with they flatter d the Deſires of the People; 
that Baſe and Quiet they ſenſibly enjoy d: 


Entetprize is made much more conſiderable and 
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Liberty, of the Novel State, after the Slavery 


Thoſe Proceedings Brutus put them upon, to. Plebs ſo- 


make them fill more ſenſible, they had the;/u:« Regis 
beer in their own. Hands, as deſirous of 2 
Reling as he was himſelf: The ſeveral Ac- Tihunft if 
ceflions of the Love of that Liberty that ripe-' procellis, 


ned daily, through the Pleafure they began to Hiſt. Rom. 


take in Dominion; and which ſtill increaſed lib. z. 


by the Diſturbances of thoſe tempeſtuous Aſ- 
ſemblies held under the Trihunes: Thoſe 
popular Commotions caus d by the Exceſs of 
Power they had leſt them, which it was 
neceſſary to repreſs by the Creation of Decem- 


other Authority but that of Laws. Thoſe 
petty Wars they wag d againſt. their Neigh- 
bours; their Swgceeſſes proportion d . to: their 
Valour and their Strength; zud thoſe Eſſays 


gtowing Republic, to exalt-it to the begb 


ay; Painted in thoſe Colours, the Hiftorian 
kiew how to order ſo admirably: well, are the 


Events Whereof are moſtly containid in Ro me, 
ind amongſt the: Neighbouting People, wirh- 
F ont 


vir, accuſtoming them inlenfibly to uſe no 


vherewith Fortune delighted to exerciſe that 
7 
of Gly , Which it arri d to: All theſe, 1 


gtenteſt Beauties of the firſt Decade; the 
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A (Compariſon of 
out going out of lay: And though all i; 
mean and little in the Beginning, according 
to the Nature or Fate of things of no long 
Date; yet the Hiſtorian fails not to Elevate 
his Subject, by the Greatneſs of his Expreſ. 
ſion , and to inſpire ſeveral Perſons, he intro- 
duces, with Noble Thoughts; as Brutw and 


| Manlizs, who Sacrifice their Lives to the Se- 


Py and Glory of their Country. There 
are divers Occurrences, in the Third Book, 
ſet in a fine Light: As the Tranſport of 
young Appia, who fo furiouſly carry d off 
Virginizs's Daughter, and that had like to have 
deſiroy'd Rome ; ſuch Indignation the Peo- 


ple conceiv'd at ſo Brutal an Action: The 


Hlavock of that Horrible Attempt, is deſcrib d 


in a very paſſionate: Air. The Adventure of 


the Old Senator Quintias Cincinnat, taken 


from the Plongh, to be made Dictator, and the 
Diligence of his Wife, to make him Neat and 
Cleanly, and to look ſomething like a Gentle- 
man, and all the Circumſtances of | that Ad- 
venture, are very Naturally Painted. The 


_ Hiſtorian, who makes Camillw take up Arms 


againſt the Commonwealth:, and to do him- 
ſelf Juſtice on a People zealous of his Power, 
but inſenſible of the Merit of Brave and Cou- 


ragious Men, makes him ſpeak with all the 


Diſdain a Noble Roman was capable of, when 
fir d with Glory: Tu Rome (ſays he) that 
calls me back, not to re-inflate me in my Place, 
that I may re-eſtabliſh her in bers : Which he did 
by the 1 of the Veientes, and the 
taking Veii after Ten Years War. The En 
mium, the Hiſtorian beſtows upon that Great 
Man, in the Seventh, is full of exquiſite 
Senſe; and there is ſomewhat very ſingulat 
and rare in the Praiſes he gives him. Thy 

N © Magna 


A 


k8Þ wa «ater 1 —_— * 
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Magnanimity of young Cortiar, who, all in 
Armour, threw. himſelf headlong into a vaſt 
Chaſm of the Earth , which happen'd in the 
City, to cloſe it up, and Appeaſe the Gods by 


ſuch a Sacrifice, is an extraordinary Ornament 


in the ſame Book. In fine, we ſee in the Firſt 
Part of his Hiſtory , a riſing Neatneſs , that 


makes large Advances to its Perfection, with- 


out doing any thing unlike it ſelf. And that 


One thing well laid open, is of a ſingular Ex- 


cellence. 26 5 bv. 
The Second Decade, which is the conſtant 
Succeflion of that growing Glory, and of all 
its Progreſs, is entirely loſt ; which contain'd 
the Wars againſt Pyrrbus King of Epirus, who 
broke into Italy to Succour the Tarentines ; and 
all that happen'd in thoſe Wars, concerning 
the Valour -and Probity of the Romans : A- 
mongſt which was that high Principle of 
Honour, which appear d in Fabricius, who 
Heading the Roman Army, in Quality of Con- 


ſel, ſent back to Pyrrbwe his Phyſician , that 


made an Offer to the Romans of Poiſoning 
his Prince, who had engag'd them in a blood 
War, and was become their moſt terrible 
Enemy. Here was the firſt Punick-War, where- 
in Attilius Regulus ſo highly fignaliz'd his Ver- 
tue, when, having been made Priſoner by the 
Carthaginians, he was diſpatch'd to Rome, to 
treat of the Exchange of Priſoners of both 
parties; and who out of an heroick, diſinter- 
eſz d Principle, was the Firſt that Advis d them 
not to do it, becauſe that Exchange muſt needs 
de Diſadvantagious to the Commonwealth, 
though he himſelf might have enjoy'd his 
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Life and Liberty as the Fruits of it. Theſe are 


the principal Subjects of the Second Decade, as 
appears by Frienſbemias s his Supplement, _ 
| hits 
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: aur Hannibal, and 


taken up as he is with chat m 


A Compariſon of . 
hits his Character exactly, = ſucceeds much 
better in making up the Loſs of Livy, than he 
has done in che Supplement of the: Hiſtory of 
Alexander the Great, wrote by Luintss Curtin; 
as may be ſeen, if any one will Sire himfelf 
the trouble to compare them. 

But Livy's Hiſtory takes diicttine ed of 
Flight, in as Third Decade, which is come 
to us entire, with the Fourth, and half of the 
Fifth. The Scene grows more lively and ani - 
mated, and more aſtoniſhing, through thoſe 
mightier Movements, and more important 
Conjunctures: For now comes the ſecond Pu- 


nick War, and that Famous Expegition of Har: 
nibal, marching from his „ at the Head 
of an Hundred thouſand Men, to make an 
— uon who e ede ara i 
el P * 18011 DE if 
There * nods in other: Hiſtories * 
fable to the Porttaicture this Author nuakes of 


the March of this Generil ; Tis all of a Force 


and Expreſſion above the common Level: 'Tis 


the nobleſt Scene of the whole Hiſtory, and 
che Coriſequences pi ly:anfwer the Begin- 
Mig; where the Hiſtorian; after having pi- 
reprelented him more ter- 
rible „through his Veftnes than his Vices, 2 
"har bean erer 
alls upôn his Mater hat he may vexpreſs the 
Particilars;” and loſe nothing a al of it; 


very Step he makes him take, in deſpight of 


Danper, as he paſſes che An, i8 terrible: Al 


the Citeumſtanoes are diſmal and ghaſtly, and 
the Picture of Danger is imprinted almoſt in 
every Word, and every'Syllable/ Thence he 
ſoars in che Expanſion at his Stub act give 
him, Which is ſo ſpacious, ſo copipus, as 19 


pive kim Scope tor: the tollowing' Books, or 
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all the Third de: For Hannibal is the 
jeadivg Subject ot it all. The moſt notorious 
Adventutes of that War, are the Battel fought 


upon the Banks of the Tre/ymenian Lake in Tuſ- 


ciny, wherein there were above Fifty thouſand 
Romans kill'd upon the ſpot, and the reſt of the 
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Army taken or routed: The Battel of Came 


far more bloody than the former, in which 


were above _ five thouſand ſlain. Nothing 
in Nature is deſcribd in ſo moving a Strain; 
the Terrour and Confuſion Hannibal caſts in 
the Face of Rome, by thoſe bloody Victories, 
are expreſs d in ſuch a way, as never any other 
Hiſtory could reach. There are ſuch Draughts, 
and ſuch Colours, as were unknown to all 


Hiſtorians beſides. The Conſequences of thoſe 
two Battels were ſtill more terrible, a general 


Confternation run through the Heart of rah; 
the Ramm were deſerted ads 
the People was alarm d, and the whole Body 
of that great Republick, till that time Victo- 
rious, was in a violent Commotion, except 
the Nobility and Chief Men, whom Scipio 


caus d to Swear, with a Dagger at their Throat, 


that neither any of them, nor the remaining 
Officers, ſhould abandon the Republicł in that 
preſent: Conjuncture: and there was that 
Fierceneſs at Rowe, after that laſt Defeat, that 
it was not law ful to make mention of a Peace 
with Hunnibal. Their Minds were ſhaken; but 
not defeated”; and twas the Reſolution of the 
Great Men which inſpirited the People, and 
The Wäre "bf Sicily: againft : Zicron and his 
Sons, that of Numimia againſt Syphax, were the 
Conſequents of the Second Panic War,” But 
in the Twenty ſixth Book, the Hiſtorian de- 
{ribes the new Impreſſions of: Fear Hani! 


cCauſed 


Nulla ti. 


ficatio,nul- 


la ment io, 
* Off. 
. 
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Pot iun 


cauſed in Rowe, when he piggh'd hisCamp be: 


fore the City, and advanc'd às far as: the Por: 
Collina near the Temple of Herenles, whence he 
took a Turn upon the Walls, to take the Mo. 
del of it. But the Conqueror of Rome retreat - 
ed on his own accord; and he whom the Ver- 
tue of his Enemies could not vanquiſn, was ſub. 
dued by his own Vires, and the Pleaſures of 
Capua, where he was for ſome time poſted; 
and he was heard to ſay in his Retreat, that 
one while he only wanted an Inclination, and 
other times good Fortune, to make him Maſter 


1, Of Rome. The Idea the Hiſtorian gives us in 


fbi urbis that Place of a Veteran General hardned to the 
Romanæ Fatigues of War, and coming to ſoſten him- 
modo men- ſelf in Italy in the Embraces, as one may fay; 


13133 of Pleaſure, is very agreeable, and of an ex- 


forunem. traordinary Beauty. The Affairs of Sicih 
Hiſt. Rom. having oblig d Marcella to befiege Syracaſe, A.- 


lib. 28. 


cbimedes was there killed by Two blundering 


Soldiers, who tock the Diagram of a Geome- 


trieal Demonſtration, he was drawing upon the 
Sand, to be Conjuring; which is a ſin 


ſurprizing Incident in that place. 
But after all, nothing is comparable to the 


Picture the Author gives us of young Scipio, 
in the End of the Twenty · ſixth Book; Where 
he repreſents him, Commiſſion d General of the 


Roman Army into Spain, to give a Diverſion to 
the Progreſs of Hannibal in Ttaly. That Victo- 


rious Youth, at Twenty four Years. of Age, 


was of a ripe and conſummate Prudence: And 
though he perform'd Exploits of Atms, that 


aſtoniſſi d his Enemies; tho in One Day he too 


New Carthoge, in which the Carthaginians had: 
numerousGarriſon,he yet obtain d greater Vias 
ries by his Vertue than his Valour. Fot when 
he was preſented with. Mandonix:'s. 1 F 


gular and 
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Prince of Spain, and Two of his Nieces, ex- 

ceedingly beautiful, he ſent them back with 

theſe Words, * That though, for the ſake of hu own *Meajopu- 
Iaegrity and the Publick Diſcipline of Rome, it lique Ro - 
loy upon bim to ſecure from Violence whatever was line - — 
Sacred: yes their own Conſideration was ftill a grea- ſa facerem 
ter Engagement to do them  Fuſtice, ſince in their ne quid 
Misfortunes they were not forgetful of tbemſelves, quod ſan- 
nor of their Vertue: And having ſhew'd the ſame _ 
Reſpect to another Spaniſh Prince, whoſe Prin- oy = 
cels was preſented to him, of a more accom- violarerur: 
pliſh'd Beauty than the other, he ſent her back unc ut id 
to her Husband with a great Summ of Mon — . 
offet d for her Ranſom. That Prince charm d {4,2 gone 
and amaz d, with ſo great Bounty, proclaim d virus & 
in his Country, F There was arriv d in 2 a Anitas 
Young Roman, Qualify'd- like the Gods, that {i f 
carried on his Conqueſts as well by his Vertues udn ab. 
as his Arms. Nothing can be finer ;. and the lie de- 
Image the Hiſtorian gives us of the Young cis na- 
Vicor,. produces an admirable Effect, through — 3 
the Oppoſition he makes of his Vertue againſt 
Homibal's Vices. Tis only by his good Na- 1, Lell 
ture and Clemency that Scipio triumphs over j;,, 1. — 
0 the Carthagin ians, whereas Hannibal triumphs o- venem vin- 
„ver the Romans by Savageneſs and Violence. centem em- 
e The one is plundering Provinces and battering 4 quum 
e Tant, whilſt the other is winning the Hearts Brin 
0 

- 

e, 


of the People, and captivating their Souls by — N 
bis Beneficence and Goodneſs. Felis Ibid- 
The laſt Books of this Decade contain the 

1d Wl Pighty Progreſs of Scipios Arms in Africa: 
Hannibal is cecall'd to the Succour of Carthage, 

where he was defeated, Carthage taken, and 
Scipio triumphantly return d from Africa to 
Rome, Thus the End of this Decade, by its 
Oppoſition to the Beginning, where Hannibal 
Ives on his Victories uncontroul'd, is one of 


the 


— 


| - 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Ay er- ain the Publick Security. 9 If * = 


g — jus, fas, lex ot as ny Fe. Ub 33. 


A Compariſon of © 

the fineſt; Places of the Hiſtory. j eſpecially by 
_ the new Road the Yourig Rama takes to Glo- 
© xy; contributing more to the Oonqueſts of the 
R „by ſetting in the Minds of the Peo. 
Nu the Repurarion of the Roman Vertne , 
_—_— giving Battel: For that Reputation 

the Admiration of: the Conquer ad 
ae A was: more ane um. their 


Ams. 1 b : 
the- Glory of 
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Alter way Defeat 460 Seeg 
che Raue Name ſoard to a* greater Height. 
The Vikttdrious People, wheſe Renown was 
. pet far and near, began to be look d upon 


ae. 50 — Nutidra7 | Thus Gio 


- viouſly it is I by Liv) in the Fourth 
Decade. The": Athenians” opprefs'd: *by Philly 
the laſt of the Name) King of *Macedon, im- 
.. plord/ the Aſſiſtance of die Senate. Publin 
2 = was ſentthicher/'who having ſubdued 
Greece; proclaim'd Pease to all che People 
his Lieutenant Quintias; and reſtor d them 
- Mari and, in-a'Pablick-Afſembly-for 
: the Cetedrariont6f this Beflival; was end wet 
PEERS e That; ar Ia, tbere Wis People: in the 
gn, World, bore for"the Safety of Al vthevs, "that cre 


gue he. Seat, von try bt its own Coft-and Peril, o r. 
ac periculo Yonge the Oppreſi d, to eff aVliſh Bla cauſy pes 


bella gerat to be obſer) d through the whole Ae | 


— os trajiciar, ne quod tate orbe- A Fo 1. 


* A (74 9703 


Tue Hiſtorian afterward Cer * M 010 ; 


tow Hannibal became ſuſpected by his 
try-men, upon Advice that he Arete a 
conſtant Correſpondence with King' Antidths, 
to oblige him to declare War azainft the W. 


mans: That was it which this Gren Man, W 
nl 
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niſh'd out of his Country, and as it were a Va- 
-1bond abroad; voted in that King's Council; 
that if he would make War as he ſhould do, 


with the Romans, he muſt attack them in their 
own Territories, and fight them at Rome 28 he 


himſelf had done: There is a Greatneſs of Soul, 
and a Loftineſs of Thought in what the Hiſto- 
lan makes him ſpeak, and ſuiting with the 
Character of Hannibal: tis in the Thirty-fourth 
Book. There is ſomething Rare and Uncotn- 
mon, in point of Adventure, in the accidental 
meeting of this Commander and Scipio, who 
was made Lieutenant to his Brother, as it is re- 
lated in the following Book. Undoubtedly it 
creates a very agreeable Surprize, as it heeds 
muſt, to ſes two Great Generals, who had 
diſputed the Empire of the World at the Hea# 


Epbeſar, and coldly giving their Opinion as 


nate Diſcourſe of the Preheminence of the 
Greateſt Officers, who have made the moſt 


ſpected by his Citizens, and hated by all the 
World, is conſtrain'd to fly to Epbeſas: His 
Flight contains ſeveral Adventures, which ren- 


being of a Man of ſo great Importance, that 
every Step he makes is conſiderable. _ © 

But the Adventure of Stipiv, accus d before 
the People by Q. Petilizs for having converted 
part of the Spoils of King Antiochus to his own 
Coffer, is more ſurprizing and remarkable thro' 


the Giddineſs of Fortune, and the Injuſtice of 


the Reman People; and tis repreſented by the 
Hiſtorian with all the Dignity ſo ftrange an 
Adventure does require. That Man of incom- 
parable Vertue as well as Valour, made his Ap» 

pearance 
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of two potent Armies, meeting by chance at 


two private Men, in a ſedate, and unpaſſio—- 


Noiſe in the World. In fine, Hannibal, ſu- 


der that part of the Hiftory very Curious, as 
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bin, Ps 
TCelebratior and 2 _ 4 Saua 905 was t the 
is prope di- & 


es favore 


1 


& eſtima- Peop le fur- 
tione vere PN: d at ſo C osten a Carri 5 a the 
magnitu- r, and follo Seipje.: at Day, 
dinis ejus (ays the Hiſtorian, was in nitely 5 — — Glork 
ng ous to him, and advanc'd onqur higher, 
ons de in the, Opinion of the People, than that where- 
Sypbace & he triumphed e Yer King Spb, and. the 
Mm 1 Diffatist' d however. with that 
nenjone Treatment, which manifeſted. ſa much Dif- 


vect . Lib. 


38. 


4 Compariſon of - 
Teal 
Fe 155 W. e won 


time W in the 


| has, of 18 IL F20 He of . in e 25 


prefurnpe e Innocence 
hs eh ke to . apf pam fed to Len 
undauꝑted Gallantry, 


wherem 


on 2 11500 8 


Fo 


, Hannibal, 
let us go to the 


rg > 


eſteem, he "retreated to Linternum, a Country- 
ſeat A his PEAS Ca 7 where he 974 44 
races of his Family, 8 2 

prac Perſon. The P denn Ba Of Cato, de- 
inested in the Thirty-ninth Bo = on Occa- 


ſign of the Digni e , e h he. ty 


" F3+ Fo SS - we 


Man: For that ee ue ar, in al 
the Fe hether it 1s 


es that compoſe it 
"Fl ing, Or Tel it 2 pi us Orgi 


+ all is tou! with an Un he Ar: 
which 1 Eiſorian b 15 Wees 
1 4 


again Luxury o 10 (i 
Thin fourth Bod 1k, to put in Execution 5 
2 Law, which regulated the Expence of 

An, and retrenchd the Prodigality there 
in; and againſt * Nocturnal Wieda, Fo N 
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{crib'$ in the Thirty- ninth Book, wherewitli 
they mixt all the Horrour oſ the moſt diffolute 
practices, and abominable Debauchery in the 


| World; has much of tlie Spitit of a rigid Cen- 
„ for of Manners./- The Speeches he makes 
AQ ninſt the Diſorders,” which the. Wars of Aſia 
» WH had brought into _ — Effemi- 
WH nacy ,; Licenciouſneſs , and a Proffitution of 
- WH Youth, which tended vo its utter Ruine, bear 
ecke Stamp of a Sincere ati Great Man, who 
, WH contribuced, with the Old Senators, to the 
- WH Preſervation of that Wiſdom, Probity, Hatred. 
„ Wl of Injuſtice; Love of Equity, and Horror of 
4 Mee, uhich prevad in the Senate at that 
c WH time: And all this has its Effect in the End 
al ol that Decade; where the'Hiftotian preſents 
WH us. with: che Spirie and Character of the Re- 


publĩck, then ſubſiſting. The Death of Hanni - 
e. , who had retir d to Frgia 9 Bithynia,, 
2 WH after the Defeat of -Antiochwe , (having Poi- 
e- ſoned hümſelf, v0 avoid fatting into the Hands 
a Wl of Flaminizs) ls very moving at the End of the 
. Thirty-ninth Book: One is concern d to fee 
+ WH fo Great 'a Mari Dye in ſuch à manner; and 
le, that Particular prepar'd fo: finely, with ſuch 
Vi temarkable Events, is of a-finigular Excellence. 
But it muſt be acktiowledg'd,' that nothing 
en WF i more pompous or magnificent than the En- 
a dance of the Forty. chird Book, where Livy 


t ſess forth the Generality of the People of Greece 
4nd 4%, after the ſubduirig Maccdonis, ſending 
Ne their Ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore the Pro- _ 


tection of the Senate, and to ſubmit themſelves 


the BY to the 'Republick. | All that Part is deſeribd irt 
au that Triumphant Character, which uſually ac- 
companies the happy Conquerours: The Hi- 
" ſtorian himſelf there ſtrikes on ſuch a Key, as 


let us know he is Apprehenſive of the good: 
7 "T2 For- 
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Fortune of his Country, and the Merit of his 
Subject. The Defeat. of Perſew in the Forty. 


fourth Book, happening upon occaſion of an 


Horſe, that eſcap d the Hands of his Servant, 
and was the Cauſe of the Battel, which the 
Two Armies, encampd upon the oppoſite 


Banks of a little River, would willingly have - 


avoided ,: has ſomething ſurprizing in it; and 
indeed nothing is finerin an Hiſtory than great 


which is very Remarkable upon the Wonder it 


raiſes. 


The Oration the : Ambaſſadors | of | Rhodes 


make before the Senate, in the Forty-fifth Book, 


is fine , lofty. and eloquent; nothing comes 
nearer the Diſcourſes Thycydides attributes to 
the Deputies of States and Commonweahths, in 
his Hiftory of the Peloponneſian War: Nothing 
can be more fitly compar'd with him, in that 
very Kind in which his Excellence lay ; nor is 
there any thing more like that manner of 
Speaking, he gives the Towns and States 
whoſe Hiflory he - Writes.  Paulas Emilia 
Voyage through Greece, after he had Con- 
quer'd it, his Viſiting the Provinces to obſerve 


what was Remarkable for Antiquity, or for 


the Rarity and Excellence of the Work, is 
handſomely deſcribed in the Forty-fifth Book. 
Every Town has it | peculiar Character, its 
Order and Diſtinction; and the Hiſtorian, by 


giving us a fine Notion of the: Country, 
heightens the Victories and Advantages ol 


his n. Jr 1 
All this receives an additional Greatneſs in 
the remainder of that Hiſtory , after the Deſeat 
of Perſexs, which was the concluding Blow of 
that long and hazardous War of Macedonia; 
and the Roman Name was exalted to its 1 5 
te 
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Pitch of Glory. In effect, the Senate had 

ſcarce any other Employment , than the an- 

ſwering the Requeſts of Kings, and ordering 

their Deffinies, Tis no longer the Ambaſſadors 

of Kings and Crowned Heads: Here are the 

Kings of Syris and Ægypt, of Bithynia and Per- 

gam; here is Protomy and his Siſter Cleopatra, 

who make the Senate the Arbiter of their Dif- 

ference ; here's King Maſſniſſa ſending his Two 

Sons to Rome, to Congratulate the Republick, in 

his Name, for the Defeat of Perſeus: Here's Pru- * 

fas King of Bithynia, accompanying his Son 
Nizomedes, and preſenting him to the Republick, 
to take him under its Protection: Here's Per- 
. faften'd to Emiliass Chariot, with his Two 
Sons, to render the Triumph of the Conque- 
' I rour more Arrogant and Glorious; as had 
done Gentizs King of Hyricum, with his Wife 
ad Children , overcome by the Prætor Ani- 
; ax. In fine, not to repeat what I have al- 
$ 

5 

e 


ready obſerv'd, at the End of the Abridgment 
I kave made of the Hiſtory in the Fifth Chap- 
ter, we may ſay there is nothing Comparable „„, 
| to the Idea Livy gives of the Grandeur: and * 
- WW Glory of the Republick in thoſe Times: That jetate 
s verer Hiſtory went upon ſo great a Subject; vonn 
. . | | 2 2 tanti tra- 
„ vor ever Hiſtorian ſupported the Dignity ot i Kn 
L. . e. 0 - . 071 & 
: WM © Matter with a greater Majeſty. and Force 4033 cum 
of Expreſſion. That Picture the Author draws venire in 
of Pruſcas King of Biehynia, who takes Pride in <wiem _ 
being a Denizen of the Roman People, which 3 ho 
he Treats, according to * Poly bias, with the moſt linen cy. 
n broſtitute 4 Flattery, is well worthy of him, and riæ com. 
that Purity of Morals he ſo highly Profeſſes. giſt, & 
Herewith he concludes the Forty-fifth Book; Lear ſerva- 
for the reſt of it is loſt. e 3 
«fellaſſe, ali amque orationem non tam honorificam andientibus > 244m bl 
leformem habuiſſe. Tit, Liv. 45. fub fnem. HET» 


* 
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How Glorious would it be, ſhould we have 
the Reſidue of the Hiſtory which is loſt, and 
the Deſcription of thoſe great Tranſactions of 
the following Times; I would ſay, che Parti- 
culars of Scipios Victories, the Adopted Son 
of Paulns Emilins, who ſabdued Aff ic to the 
Romans: Thoſe Times wherein Thebes, Chalex, 
Coriuth, Numantia , were ſeen levell'd to the 
Ground, and following the Deſtiny of Car- 
thage? Thoſe Celebrated Wars againſt Fuger: 
tba and Mithridates ? Thole terrible Seditions, 
that began to make Head in the Republick 

through Cine, Marius and Sylas Abuſing their 
Power, which the Succefof their Arms, conſpiring 

with that Degeneracy, Abundance and Luxury 
had inſus d into the Genetality, and their own 
Fortune had given them ?\ 

What ſhould we ſay, did there but remain 
in this mighty Work any Track of thoſe great 
Expeditions of Sertorius into Spain, of Marin 
upon the Cimbri and Textons, and of Pompey in- 
to Aſia, of Ceſar amongſt the Gauls, and in all 
the North? The mutual Jealouſy of thoſe 
Two Generals, which caus d a Civil War? The 
Sequels of that War, ſo Fatal to the Roman,, 
which went near the Deſtruction of Rome, by 
the Revolution of the Goyernment 2 Finally, 

ſhould we ſee in this Hiſtorian , thoſe ghaſtly 
epreſentations of the Republick, ript open to 
her very Bowels, by the Hands of her own 
own Children 2 Ot the Senate broken into 
Parties, of aly in Diſtraction, and all the Uni. 
verſe almoſt in Diſorder and Confuſion? 
Should we ſee the Eſtabliſhment of the Em- 
pire, the Death of Ceſar, ſtab'd by the Se- 
nate, the Triumvirate of Ofavias, the Defeat 
of Antony, the Triumph of Auguſtas, and all the 
great Objects of thoſe unfortunate 3 

a Motel 
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which doubtleſs made the fineſt part of Tioy's 
Hiſtory, as being the moſt memotable Events 
of the Romany Commonwealth: For why 
ſhould we not reckon up all the Beauties and 
excellent Works that came from his Hand, and 
and were only loſt through the Negligence, or 
perhaps Iynorance, and corrupt Palate of the 


ſucceeding Ages. 15 ff e TE 
But I pretend not to have Remark d all the 
Delicaeies of this Author ; I have only men- 
tion d thoſe I my ſelf was moſt Affected with; 
a Man muſt go quite through with him, that 
would do the Hiftorian Juſtice. And to ſpeak 
more freely upon the Point, he muſt fetch 4 


* 
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raſter compaſs, than the Bounds I have pre- 


ſcrib'd my ſelf would admit. This may ſuffice 
for an Eflay, to Judge of the reſt by, witliout 


* 


8 
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De Deciſion of the Compariſon. 
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AN D now having examin'd the Advan- 
tages and Diſadvantages of theſe Two 
Hiſtorians, their Perſons , their Genius, their 


Subjects, their Hiſtories, and the Faults and 


Excellencies of each, it may be determin d 
which oughe to have the Preferences. But 
ſeeing they mutually Excel each other, in ſe- 
veral Particulars, to hold the Balance even, 


and do them all the Juſtice that is poſſible; 


hete is, in my Opinion, what we ought to 
think, and ſay of One and thè Other. They 


arte both Equally. above that exact and ſcrupu- 
lous Niceneſs, which too Stadiouſly affects 


a perfect Regularity; ſince they were only 


made for- Gteat Things, and the Elevation of 


XR 4 their 
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their Geniuf, would not permit them to ſtoo his 8 
to ſo mean R ards. They had in th — WW Sen 
degree of Perfection, an admirable Judgment Imaę 
in the Choice of their Thoughts , and in ex. But 

refling them Nobly: They had an exqui · Forc 

ite Senſe for the natural Turn of Expreſſion, all tl 
which is the Effect of a mature Judgment; Flor 
and they were skill'd in the Choice of Word: Art 
which enlivened the Expreſſions moſt, an ſuch 
were moſt proper to declare their a ench 
they were equally induſtrious to avoid flaſhy 

and glittering Words, and to ſtick to the more whic 
ordinary and ſignificant : Both of them have Eaſut 
more of a Figurative, than a proper Style, Nati 
knowing that one made greater Impreſſion than abun 
the other; but their Diſcretion in this Practice riety 
was equally admirable in both, being ever hap- 


py in the Images and Repreſentations of their inſin 
Thoughts, wherein we may always diſcover MW him 
the Foot - ſteps and Tracks of Nature. Thus N 2 M 
there has been but very few Authors, every ther 
way ſo Accompliſh'd, as thefe two Hiſtarians; ſo de 
for there is nothing but is Judiciouſly and hap- bis! 
pily Imagin d iv them both, ' - + ' adva 
They have botha Sublimity, ever maintain d his 1 
with, and founded on Reaſon; a thing nat The 
known to other Hiſtorians,” They boch en- BW Eve: 
deavour'd to copy. Nature, and this they pro- The 
pos d as their main End. They are juſtin MW in ti 
their Compariſons, eaſie in their Figures, aud trav 
happy in their - Metaphors. - Livy is ricber in cam 

his Expreſſion, is more Copious, and ſuller af fign 
Variety, and has more of thoſe paſſamatę Strokes ¶ avoi 
that affect the Mind. But Thacydides/has Ex- iz i 
preſſions more freng, Colours more tetrible, WM thin 

. and Strokes more wel, and ſeems to make of 
more forcible Impreſſions on the Thoughts: 


He likewiſe gives more Action ede 
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his Speech; and by incloſing a great deal of 
Senſe in a little room, he leaves more to the 
Imagination and Conjectute of his Reader. 
But Livy is ſure to pleaſe more, becauſe to the 
Force and Vehemence of Expreſſion, he adds 
all the Sweetneſſes and Graces of Art, he is as 
Florid and Agreeable as he pleaſes, by the 
Art he has of Tempering his Diſcourſe, with 
ſuch fine and delicate Airs; by giving it thoſe 
enchanting Turns; and by the Method he 
found out of joining to that Dignity, upon 
which he ever bottoms his Diſcourſe, all the 


Eaſineſs and Simplicity requiſite to make it 


Natural. Beſides that Livy has a greater 
abundance of Matter, and more Order and Va- 
riety; in the Events he repreſents, there is 


moreover ſomething ynaccountably ſeer and 


inſinuating in his Tranſitions, which renders 
him ſo ſmosth and eaſie, that in reading him, 
2 Man is convey'd from one Subject to ano- 


ther, without being ſenſible of the Motion; 


ſo dextrouſly he orders his Matters, and threads 
his Diſcourſe. He marches, or makes a halt, 
advances, or takes breath, as his Occaſion or 
his Pleaſure is, and no Man is aware of it. 
The Greek is great in his Words, and little in his 
Events, which are 2 inconſiderable. 
The Roman is great in both, and is very ſingular 
in the Art he has of drawing out at length ex- 
traordinary Events, in all their train of Cir- 


camſtances. For he poſtures them with De- 


ſign, and colleas them with Diſcretion, by 
avoiding all Superfluous Particulars ; and here- 
in it is he is generally ſo Alluring ; for no- 
thing engages a Reader more, than that choice 
of neceſſary Circumſtances, - ſingled out from 
thoſe that are leſs uſeful. N R 
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engag d in, and which furniſh his Hiſtory. 
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Nor ate only his Idex's more noble, but alſo 
the Affairs he treats of, and the Adventures he 
es; are of more weight and moment 
and the Perſons he introduces; are of a 
exalted Character: For what can 4 Mah find 
in Thutydider a Match for Hannibal and the Si: 
pied, for Pompey or Ceſar, and all thoſe migh! 
. - Roman Nu N 
ain, the Vertues L Es; pre: 
ſent themſolres in all their — that 15 it 
their Beginnings and their Propreſs ; thun which 
nothing can be more delightful in an Hiftory ; 
which is neither ſo diſtin; nor ſufficiencly ob- 
ferv'd in Tbachdider. Liuy has a more rich, a 
more embelli{h'd, and a more fruitful Imagina. 
tion; he has more Firs and Livelineſs iti hi 
Expreſſion: His Project is greater, and the 
Contrivance of his Deſigh more magnificent. 
That Majeſtick Strain .of Talking, which is 
Natural to him; that Elegance he ſhews in 
little Subjects; all that admitable Art of Rhe- 
torick, with ati exquiſite Choice of Words; 
and all thoſe other Qualities, which diftinguiſ 
bbs _ the Reſt of the ng, gre 2 
v vantage over Thatydits ; who by a dry, 
unſavoury and auſtere way: of Speaking, has 
nothing by way of Shew and Oftentation: 
Whereas the other knows how to manage all 
this to his uſe, and Ar it according to the 
neceſſity of his Su BY: without any appet 
rance of Study or Affectation. And thoſe ſi 
vourable places of Eloquence, where one fa) 
play the Paſſions, and all thoſe fecret Engines, 
which move the Soul, are much frequetiter in 
Livy, by reaſon of thoſe great Concerns he 5 


There 
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There ſeems too, to be in Livy more, Purity, 
better Conſtruction, greater Order and Regu- 
ity, throughout his Diſcourſe : Which Tb. 
guides troubled not his Head with f nay, in 
jome meaſure, he affected to be dijordwdyin his 
Expreſſions : And indeed, he talks. beſt of 
War, eſpecially of the Sea, and Naval Expe- 
ditions, having made that his Exertiſe and Em- 
ployment. But it muſt be conteſt; that Livy 


ires us a better Opinion of the Romant, than 

ddr of the Greeks ; though at the ſame 

time they have both purſu d the Truth of the 
Hiſtory ; and the Greek Hiforien is not to be 
blamed, if the Portraictures he copies, want 
that Beauty which the others have; for as 
much as he males not the Characters, but re- 
preſents them only. It muſt be owh'd too that 
the Athenian People were more intractable , 
and headſtrong than the Romans; becanſe their 
Power was not poiz'd, with ſueh Politick 44. 
diums, as was that of Rome : And that which 
was Hauphtineſs in the Greeks, was true Vertue 
in the Romans, and a Nobleneſs of Soul. 
tos had a great Advantage over Thwcydides, 
from the Nature of his Subject; which was not 
only more Fortunate, but more Stately alſo 
and Magnificent : For-'tis the Empire of the 

World, tis all the Univerſe he graſps into his 
Hiſtory, whilſt Tbacydides is confined to a little 
Piece of a Continent, an inconſiderable Spot 
f. of Ground: But this may be ſaid in his Com- 
mendation, that he has expreſt more Artifice 
in ſupporting the Meanneſs of his Subject; he 
has ſhewn a great deal of Dexterity, in im- 
proving ſo bark and barren a Soil, into ſo rich, 
and, in ſome meaſure, fertile a Capacity; and 
herein conſiſts the Greatneſs of his Merit, that 
he has rais d ſo Diſadvantagious a Subject, 5 
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ſo high a Value as it bears. It is true, Lay 


takes Pleaſure to open the growing Grandeur 


of the Republick by degrees, ſtriking alway, 


at his Mark, which is his Country's Glory, 
Fhbucydides had ſcarce ſuchThoughts in his Head: 


to the Right-hand or the Lett. 
Lys Beginning bears more Proportion to 
the reſt of his Hiſtory; but however great was 


his Deſign, there is nothing haughty in the 


Propoſition of it. Thucydides's Entrance on 2 


particular Hiſtory, is too univerſal. It would 
have ſerv'd for an Exordium to a General Hiſtory 
of all Greece, and have given us a compleat 
n d hehe h ut 
Atſter all, they are both of them mighty Ar. 
tiſts, admirably skill'd in expreſſing the Paſſions 
in their proper Characters, and natural Co- 
lours. Livy has a ſofter, and a ſweeter Hand; 
Thucydides has ſomething ſtrangely Serious an 
Grave in his way of Painting. The Morals of 
them both are uncorrupt, pure, exact and ho- 
neſt; they have great Principles of Vertue, 
admirable Maxims of the Publick Good, a no- 
ble Taſte of Things, and are very experiencd 
in Decency and good Breeding. To this may 
be added that they are Equals, and Rivals in 
the Love of 'Truth ; they are Men of an un- 
tainted Honeſty, of an inviolable Fidelity and 
Sincerity on all Oceaſiohs, © 
One might poſſibly, to puſh the Compariſon 
as far as it will go, compare Thacydidess De- 
ſcription, in the Beginning of the Eighth Book, 


of the Event, the News of the entire Rout of 


the Athenians by the Syracuſian Army had, with 
the Effect the News of the Bartel ar Cams 


caus d at Rome. The Picture Livy makes of 


the Canſternation tlie People of Rome wee is, 


he follows the beaten Road, without turning 
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after that Defeat, is not ſo Circumſtantiated as 
that of Thucydides, but it is more greatiy Ex- 
preſs d. There appears not that Reſolution in 
the Atbenians, as in the People of Rome, ſup- 
ported by the Senate, and the Grandees of the 
Republick ; and all well conſider d, the Latine 
Hiſtorian's Genius ſeems to have the Aſcendant 
over the Grecian r. | LEN: 
Aſter all, tis conſeſs d, Thucydides is much 
exacter in his Logick, that he is more Elevated 
in his Reaſonings, that he has a greater Prin- 
ciple, and nobler Thoughts, in ſeveral places, 
than Livy, and that he makes greater Impreſſi- 
ons on the Soul; but the other is always more 
agreeable and moving; the one gives his Co- 
lours Strength, the other Charms and Liveli- 
neſs. What maſterly Strokes, what bold Ex- 
preflions are in the former, what Variety in 


. Nie latter ? Thucydides chuſes rather to be Solid 
1 than Polite; Livy has found the Method of 


being Solid and Polite together; and of joyn- 
ing all the Elegance and Fineneſs of Words, 
wich the Solidneſs of Things: The one is great 


x: on no other Bottom than himſelf ; the other 
4 i ſo, through the Nature' of his Subject, and 
ay ns manner of treating it. The one has no- 


hing but Strength and Vigour ; the other has 
he Art of Tempering that Maſculine Vigour 
ich the ſofteſt Charms, ſuch a Work as his is 
pable of. $2.20 5 alot. 
Finally, to draw to a Concluſion, Livy has 
een incomparably happier in his Choice, in his 
'roje, in the Performance and Succeſs of his 
ork ;- which leads the Reader ſtep by ſtep, 
om contemptible Beginnings, through extraor- 
nary, and ſometimes; miraculous Events, to 
glorious End; that repreſents the Raman Peo- 
e, riſen from a baſe and ſcandalous Extraction, 
| to 


1 4 — 2 
to ſich a Finacte of Glory, as never * 
yet arrivd to: This Hiſtory diſplays all the 
Motians and Progrefs of that Glory, through 
its Obſtacles and Qppoſitions, which make it 
appear the 8 and it diſplays that grow. 
ing Greatneß, co ed to its bigheſt Pitch 
and Etexation, paar all the ſeveral Degree 
of its Perfection. This is the thing wherein 
it is fo Admirable: For nothing is ſo Charming 
_ Dehghtſul, as to ſee the 1 
a and Birth of things, gradually 
1g, and a great Deſign methodically a: 
| 4 and brought to its Pertection: In 
which point, Thaozdidess Hiſtory is notbing 
blo : The Pubppmefien War, which 13 
_ the pringipat Deſign, aims at nothing but the 
Weaning . two: States that ſtrove for the 
Greets. The Succeſſion of that Wat 
has — of Connexion or Coherence; it is 
inte by a multitude of Occurrences 
that have no Analogy to the End of it.; and 
that Eid is neither happy for the one nor the 
other : Thus it leaves che Reader's Mind dif- 
contented, at leaſt: very little ſatisfy d with a 
Stocy, i whereof i it retains no Idea, but of But- 
But ſo, then the. 1757 of theſe m 
Authors is very unequal, has much the 
better of Thucydides. 3 I cannot 2b. 
ſolutely agree too, if a Man conſiders them by 
and in their Perſonal Merit: L add 
too, that probably Thucydides had excelbd L, 
had he been equally happy in the Choice of i 
Subject: For he is not at all Inferior to bim 
in the naturab Solidity of good Senſe ; in thi 
Exaanefs, or rather Severity of Reaſon. tht 
accompanies all he ſays: I queſtion too, wht 
. always in the Juſtneſs 7 
eydidi 
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tis true, he has always a Nobleneſs of 


eydides 3 


Td, whether he has all "thas- Simplicity, 


Hiſtorian. 


aſely to declare the Preference, 3 it is my 50 
ſue w ou e - Stating, e eſſenti 
; te 1 of an n g 11 determine 
whether Truth is all that is requir'd in him; 
whether it is enough meerly to recom- 
mend Truth to our fellow, by tis „and not 
endear it to our Ae manner 
of 2 A tins i 10480 So li- 
city is. all Sy requir'd — a 1 — to 
diſcover the Fruth of it; But to make the 
Reader in love with it, when preſented to 
him, there muſt be a great deal more; 


thore muſt de Hh of Language; | Nolleneſe o 


— r 


IQ 


Expreſſion, ot 


Variety - 


=>29 = © # o& © 2 7. = © 


— ve enougi, through its own ative 
Brightneſs, INE naked Simplicity, without the 
ce of Pair and Artifice whe- 
— 1 is not ſpoil of her 12 1 Or- 
and ſuch as really become her, 


8 = 


= = that cuſtoma "Waſh and Drefs they be- 
al oy on her. For if fo, then Thuedides, ** 
1 moſt Plainneſs and Simplicity, is 


s thi 
preferr's d before Livy: And, on i the 3 
p 11 Truth ought to become Agreeable and 
baut by the Charms and Beauty of Diſ- 
vy muſt be awarded the Precedence. 
2 is ſomethin to ares nice and curious 
its, to, whoſe Sentence I refer my own, be- 


Za: „ FINIS. 


Thus then, to decide the Controverſ ie and 


4 19 = 


flion in his Narration; but tis to be 
which ſhould go into the Character of a perfect 


arratim: It ought to be 


ors 2 and bold enough my ſelf, to 


. 
g N Ariſtotle. But They are groſly miſtu- 
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BETWEEN. 


Pla fo and Shu. 
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Opinions of the FAT nris 
| W Their e 8 


The PREFACE. 


EVER Was there ſuch 1 lab in Mas 
| © after Philoſaphy, - at there i now a. doi 
| and never were there fewer true Phi. 
A Lſophers. They imagine, £ orſooth, thit 

” 


a chance. Hit in Chymiſtry, or the owledge f 
ſome Figures in Geometry, qualifies 4 Man for 4 
Philo , and entitles Him to diſpute it with 


ken ; true Philoſophy is ſomething more noble; # 
neither the S 1 4A Leer nor the ul. 
ings of 4 Pa of Boro that can form 4 Phils 
— Thy e ＋ 9 in it wo 


The Preface.” 111 
map indeed reach. to Phyſica) Cerlaisiy, ber can 
never come up to 4 Demonſtration ; - and the moſb _ 
accompliſh d Geometrician, as Ammionius obſerves, Ammon. 
can newer prerend to much Wiſdows without being & — A 
Metaphyfici Gian. True Philoſophy then not being to be i, 4, 
attain'd but by the Knowledge of other Arts and Sei- zibus opus 


ences, there will ber 
ment, Depth of Thought, great Study, and mich —_ 
Lier, with ſuitable egrees of Learning, and args 
my rb Inſiobt into all * Parti of Anti wit. Tl ff 
& Matter, of Plato's O) autor Lcall a F 
by: if Mind, Conftancy, Fiaulity, and good ſurnd To 5 bi 
Senſe, true Philoſophy, ics 4 indeed nothing elſe 1 
than to hen Man of true Reaſon and true Vertae ; 5 vt vn 
ments k, thoſe new Delicaties of Morality ; D TW 
zor in 6 ele Whings in Ph ſacks, which 74 Ay 2 
mw ſo 'much alamode. This new 2 Pbilo- — E: 
ſopby, ſo much now in vogue, appears to me very piſt. ad 
falſe, in that, by releaſi ling the Mind, and freeing Ariff, 
it from all Far and Label, it ne leert and con- 
temns thoſe n feng Preparations 2 Found Reaſon- 
and deep S peculation, confining and limiting it 
, to dry. unprofitable. Operations, which bave no- 
thing ſolid and ſubſtantial in them, becauſe not ſup- 
jorted and maintain d by Reaſon: Nothing can be 
fen WM more Fantaſtical than to een to reduce the gene- 
1% 1 Extent of this Science within the Compaſs 77 
b- Experiments and Deſfillation; and by thoſe 
hot WY Lee Principles of Salt, Sulphur, "uid Mercury, 
J fooliſhly to ſearch for that Meal Spirit, bieb 
4 utterly Chimerical. Tu theſe new Philoſophers ; F 
theſe ſu metal, Balfeitred People, that appear thus 
main the . Pbiloſo 44555 and endeavour to cry 
it down, in order to eftabliſh a modern Syſtems fre- 
a fo | ood Wel an FN of Religion = 
Dir 4 what ought to e thoſe that are wel! 
Hecfed to the feitnt Pt . 10 15 way 
. Zea 


— 


equiſite hereunto 4 folid Fudg- tft, 4 4d 


nor does this * Secret conſiff in thoſo ſubtil Refine- 225 9 9 5 | 
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> | The Preface. 
Siquid in zealous in its Defence, which St. Thomas ſo bigh- 
— bt- I, commends, and which was of ſignal Advantage 
— to Him in the explaining the Myſteries of our Faith, 
repugnans and which was never found to be falſe, but in the 
Fidet, 75 falſe Uſe that has been made of it. 


lud non eſt“ | | 3 | 
2 Pbiloſopbi i deſumptum, ſed ex Ejus abuſu procedere poteſt per Ratioic 


DefeFum : nam Verum alteri Vero nullo pact̃o repugnare poteſt. St. Thom. 


in Comment. ad Lib. Trin. q. 2. Art. 3. 


| This was the principal Reaſon that prevail d n 
| we to write of the Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle; 

| | not out of any Deſign to inſpire into the Men of ow 

Age à vain Spirit of Curioſity, but to teach thyje 

that are truly faithful, the Uſe 1which ought to be 

made of Philoſophy in order to render it ſerviceable 

to our Religion; and to convince them that the 

Knowledge of the Ancients and good Learnin, 

| ſhou'd be the common and ordinary Weapons far « 

Chriſtian to defeat Error and Impoſture with. Fir 

* Phitoſo- ths Reaſon Tertullian -beretofore exborted the 

phari nos Chriſtians of his Time to furniſh tbemſelves with 

2 Philoſophy, for the better oppoſing the Hereticks that 

| . feteb d their Arguments *. it ; and the Empero 

lib. de re- | Julian forbad the Study of Learning and Philo- 

ſur. phy, becauſe he fear d the Truth. Upon the ſam: 

t Arnob. Account || St. Bafil compos'd a Homily to engage the 


£3. £081 * 


ontes. Chriſtians to ſtudy Heathen Books, in order to profit 
ll B.. in by their ak after the Example of 7 ape 
Hemi, Daniel; and St. Cyril again#t Julian, «nd 
_ il. in Theodoret in b Hiſtory, and many others of 
ths the Fathers have done the ſame. Thus 1 what | 
lian. principally deſign d in this Work, which I am per- 
1 Theod. 1. ſuaded may be of ſome Uſe, conſidering the Circum- 
2 7 ances of the Times we live in. - Others perbaps mat 
me Cn. be of the ſame Opinion, if, without ſuffering them 
hee. x. ſelves to be blinded by the Calmneſs and Profperit 
| our Religion at preſent enjoys in the mo## flouriſuiny 
Condition, they will but reſtect upon that Pg 


al 


— 


The Preface. 
ind deſtructivs Itch of Curioſity that bas ſpread it: 


ſelf over Germany, and upon that new Spirit of 


Philoſophy, which rages throughoat the whole North; 
and direftly tends to downright Libertiniſm. I wot d 
not be hereby thought to reprebend the commentable 
Labours which many learned Men, both in England 
and France, have beſtou d in the Study of Nutu- 


ral Philoſophy, nor to find the lea Fault with that 


Application and Induſtry they have us d daily to en- 
rich with new Experiments fo neceſſary a Science 
But this J engage to maintain, that true Philoſophy 
can never hope to flouriſh, unleſs ſupported by pro- 


found Learning, and a perfect Knowledge of Anti- 


quity.. And in ths I appeal to what has. been for- 
merly ſaid by Plutarch, that upon the Knowledge of 
Natural Philoſophy only, 1 Preſumption to attempt 


| to. decide any thing ; and that being kill d in Logick 


alone, begets a Spirit of Contradiction, it. creates. 4 
wrangling litigious Temper, and diſpoſes a Man to 
continual 22 To attain to Philoſophy, we 
muFt begin with Lopick 3 and nine can underſtand 
Logick well, but he that ** faſ# an excellent Meta- 
phyſician. Theſe ſeveral Parts of Philoſophy do ſo 
mutually aid and aſſiſt each other, that tu impoſſi- 
of s ſeparate them without endangering the 
| This is what may be learn d from tha Work 5 at 
luſt from hence it may be plainly ſeen by bat De- 
grees Plato and Ariſtotle became ſuch great Philo- 
ſophers. I have begun with the Hiſtory of their Per- 


ihtir Lives, the better to repreſent them in their own 
moper Conditions, I have explain d their Method 
m the Second Part, to ſhew how we . ought to ſtu 
them ; and in the Third I have diſplay d their No- 
ame, not in all the Particulars of it, which neither 
ur Language can expreſs, nor the nice Palates of 


which 


ons, without diſguiſing the leaſt Circumſtance of 


bs preſent Age reliſh 5 but only in itt Principlep, in 
| 4 
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3 The Preface. 
which I have endeawanr'd to contract my (elf, that 1 
might not become diſagreeable by too dry 4 Diſcuſſim, 
as 6: Treatiſe of this N Nature might poſſibly be, were 
it tos ent. I proceed to explain in the Fourth Part 
the of the Fathers upon the Doctrine of theſe 
iwo Philoſophers, to teach the World' what 7 
ment, and 2 Uſe ought- to be made. of ther from 
that of the Primitive Chriſtians. I conclude thi 
Work. with ſome Chriftian Reflactions, that it may 
.. be: Wee to thoſe that ſhall read it. And, that 
h me for the Purity of my i 
2 I te e that 1 3 no Opinions but ſuch 
a4 are Aan to Religi 

As the Romans had vo Philoſopher of Merit a- 

mongſt them comparable to Ariſtotle, I found my 

Re oblig'd to draw the Co mpariſon between two 
Greeks, in order to make a 726 Oppoſition ; and ſo 
to quit my General Deſign of co the Greeks 
with the Romans, which 1 had at firſt propos d, to 
let the World ſee that the Romans ſurpoſd the 
| Greeks as far in Matters of Learning, as they did 
in the Power and Succeſs of their Arms, except only 
in Philoſophy, and in that Point 3 muſt givt 
the rde. to — 8 | 


| | 


* Do a 3 
COMPARISON 


ö Wn, 
BETWEEN 

f 10 | et 
r 


The Propoſition of the Deſign 


H E Deſign of Drawing a Compariſon 
| between Plato and Ariftotle , is what 
admits of fo much Difficulty , that 
ſome may poflibly think it a Raſh and Bold 
Undertaking. For in the Profecution thereof, 
I ſhall be oblig'd not only to paſs a Judgment 
pon Two of the Wiſeſt Men amongſt the 
Ancients, but likewiſe to determine whethec 
the feveral Opinions of thoſe Authors who 
have ſpoke of them, are well or ill grounded; 


Age haye truly reliſh'd their Doctrines, or 
not? So that to what Side ſoever I incline, 


ing a Judgment contrary to that of ſo many 
Great Men; which will undoubtedly require 
more Labour and Trouble than I ar firſt 

aaa. as 


and whether the differem Palates of every 


| ſhall unavoidably expoſe my ſelf in Form- 
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propos d. But when I do but conſider what q 
a Crowd of Commentators have for theſe two i 
Thouſand Years filld our Libraries with an t 
infinite number of Volumes, I cannot be per- t 
ſuaded that I am able to add any thing to ( 
Whaf they have already writ; andithefore ſhall 0 
content my ſelf barely to give an Impartial N 
Account: 1. Of the Merit of Plato and Ari. a 
Fotle, and whatever relates to their Perſons, {MI © 


2. Of their Method. 3. Of their Dqarine, te 
And laſtly, Of the various Opinions the C 


Learned have entertain'd of their Works; and ſo 
the different Eſteem their Sets have met with th 
in every Age. | 


It may be ſaid indeed, that thus to Treat of M 
Ancient Philoſophy and Philoſophers , is not at 
according to the Humour of the Times, in Ti 
which Novelty ſo much preyails, and New E 
Theories are only in Vogue; nor according to te! 
the Taſte\of the; Wits of the Preſent Age, who WW Im 


are all for Schemes of Philoſophy of their MW un 
own drawing, for Hypotheſes after their wa tio 
Faſhion : For never certainly. were there ne 
before ſeen, fo many Maxims of Morality, ſo MW Be 
many. Methods of Logick, and Syſtems of MW wh 
Phyſicks. But notwithſtanding all this, there BW Plc 
are ſtill left ſome Perſons of ſuch Free and ite 
Generous Spirits, as not to be Biaſs d by theſ I lar 
Common Prejudices; who have no Diſguſt of i wh 
Antiquity, ut acknowledge the Truth, undet cer 
whatſoever Colours It appear. ML 
It js no ſmall Difficulty, in a Deſign of this ev: 
Importance, to know how exactly. to diſlin- WM the: 
ul the Intereſts of our Religion, from the MW are 
Maxims of the Sects that bear the Names d An 
theſe Two Great Men; and to examing into Satt 
the Good or III Uſe the Primitive Chriſtian wha 


made of the Prophane Reaſonings of Phiblophy 


* 


Plato and Ariſtotle. . 
arid at the ſame time to preſerve entire and 
| inviolable, that Veneration which is due to 
\ thoſe Fathers of the Church, who borrow'd 
1 their Arguments from Paganiſm, to uphold 
0 Chriſtianity , and to ſupport the Articles of 
l our Faith. For to ſucceed in an Attempt of this 
| Nature, it will be requiſite , that we have firſt 
* a compleat, perfect and profound Knowledge 
of their Doctrines. And this will oblige me 
to enter upon this Diſcuſſion with the greateſt 
Circumſpection, and to advance no farther in 
ſo nice a Point, than J ſhall think neceſſary for 
the clearing of my Subject. „ 
To Write with any Agreeableneſs, on a 
Matter ſo dry and barren as Philoſophy , may be 
another Difficulty, conſidering the delicate 
Taſte the Men of this Age have, even to 
Exceſs, It is in vain for an Author to pre- 
tend to make his Works acceptable, by the 
Importance of the moon he Treats about, 
unleſs he affect the Reader with ſome Addi- 
tional Pleaſure. But I am ſenſible , that I 
neither can, nor indeed ought to Study the 
Beauties of Language, upon a Subject ſo Grave, 
which will of it ſelf afford another ſort of 
Pleaſure, perhaps not leſs entertaining. For 
it cannot but be very delightful, to fee how 
large a Progreſs Humane Reaſon can make, 
when only guided by her own Light. No Perſon 
certainly ever carried it ſo high as Plato and Ari- 
Hotle ; and yet was their Sight ſo dim upon 
ſeveral Proſpects , that the Errors into which 
they are fal'n, for want of the Light of Faith, 
are alone ſufficient to abate the Pride of Man. 
And this at leaſt may be one Advantage to be 
gather'd from this Diſcourſe. L hope alſo, that 
what J ſhall ſay of the Doctrine o theſe Two 
Philoſophers, will not prove altogether uſeleſs 
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firm *an 


ments the Min 
wholly to render Man Happy, by Free | 


4 Compariſon of | 

and un rofitable 5 60 
i of New Opinions. 
ut before I any thing of the Perſonal 
lerix of Plato 190 Cr By 'twall be proper to 


ſearch a. little, into the Riſe and Progreſs of 


Philoſophy, and conſider the State and Condi. 
tion it Was when theſe Two. Great Men 
irg Hase 1 Wer. 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Birth of PHILO SOPH), 
aud of its State and Condition before 
Plato and Ariſtotle. 


TAI rab which 1 intend to ſpeak 
of, is not that which now. a- days makes 


ſo much Noiſe in the World with its Diſputes, 


which are mingled with unneceſſary Heat and 
Paſſion. The Wiſdom which 
admird , avoided all Conteſts; and fix d it ſelf 
ſolely upon the Truth. The Univerſal Principles, 
upon which It form d Its Precepts, was good 
Senſe, which ſery d as a Guide to Govern and 
Dire& the Qutward , and Inſtruct the Inward 
Man: It alone trac'd Things up to their 
e Fountains ; It caught Reaſon to be ſub- 
ject to 


ſtrengthen itſelf againſt all Doubt, 
d Opinion, and continue conſtant, and 
unſhaken in its Notions of Things, and calm 
that Natural In e that ſo inceſſantly tor. 

And in fine, it bent itſelf 


Yor are too much 


Ariftotle and Plato 


;ertain Rules, by which it might con · 
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[0 him the Principles of Things 5 and ſhewing Fzlix qui 
bim how they did Originally Exiſt. So that Pai re. 
of all Sciences this is the moſt Noble, the , n- 


moſt Profitable, and the moſt Advantagious to ſcore cau- 


4, Virg. 
Mankind. = — 


Though the Original of this Philoſophy be 
obſcure, and we have no certain Accoumt of 
its Birth and Nativity, yet all are agreed that 
the Greeks were the firſt Philoſophers in the 
World. Not but that other Nations, which 
were before them, had a Knowledge of ſome 
Parts of Philoſophy, which, according to the 
Nature and Situation of their Country, Neceſ- 
icy, the firſt Miſtreſs of all Sciences, had in- 

5 them aer. their ſeveral 8 | 
requird. Thus the *e:£gypiians began to ob- per 
ſerve the Ebbs and Flows 3f the Nile, and to Da 
Prognoſticate every Year the Fruitfulneſs or Lum E. 
Parrenneſs of their Land. And, to make a % len- 


2 ſus mentic 


wo ? 


k Wi equal Dividend of their Harveſts, be- efinxerun,, 
es between thoſe Perſons who had Cultivated 17 anti- 
s, te Ground, they Invented the firſt Princi- 2's 
id les of Geometry. And as that Nation was ramen 
to er much given up to Superſtition , their monimentz 
elf Frieſts took the Advantage of their-Weakneſs, /exis im- 
s, nd compog'd a Religion of a ſort of Theo- 2's cer. 
od oy, confounded with Variety of Myſteries ; 8 
nd Not Which , their Figures and Hier6b) — 
rd dive us but a groſs Lea. i 8. 

eit . The AH rians, who liv'd in a large 


campaign Country, having nothing to hinder 

n+ {Wim from contemplaring the Stars, were the 

bt, irt that obſerv'd their Motions. And the 

nd . £4:deans, who were, among theſe People, za 
um ort of Philoſophers ;- turn'd this Speculation * Chaldæi 
or- o an Art of Foretelling things to come. In p pang 
ing ſolertiaque ingenicrum antecellunt. Cic, de Pivinat. lib. 1. 


7 | : fine, : 


\ 
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Phenices,” fine , the Phenicians, who were near the de Bil 76 
Tee. drew another conſiderable Advantage fron Bl pul 
1 this Knowledge of the Stars; by o ſerving 27 
liſe Gra- thaſe more particularly, whoſe Courſes might pit: 
cle, memo. be of uſe to them in Navigation: In which Ti 
ram que ab they ſucceeded fo well, that they were the Will ans 
| — firſt that found out, that there was a fix d Point St. 
Cor. Tac. towrds the Pole, by which Pilots might ſecure. Wi ple: 
Luĩ 2 ly Steer. mer. 
dun dice All theſe People were acquainted with theſe ll ces 
_—_ ri, things only from Experience and Obſervation, WI Pbe 
alto. Arat. having not yet reduc'd the Knowledge they Ml abo 
aud Tull. had acquir d into any Precepts. Tis pretended, the 
Mercurias Triſmegiſtus, and Orpheus the Philoſo- dity 
e „ of which the firſt was an Egyptian, the i he \ 
Laert. Ii. ſecond a Thracian, were the firſt that began to Will Gree 
c.1. | eſtabliſh any Rule in the Sciences; but Orpben, WM ſoot 
cãccording to Origen, is very falſe; and th: Ml ſom 
IT ' 3 Work of Triſmegiſtus is look d upon erris 
by the Wiſe Men of later Ages, as ſuppoſii- WW the 
tious. That likwiſe which is ſaid of Zoroaſtru, WM whe 
King of the Battrians , and Vulcan the Son of cern 
Laert. l 1. King Niles, whom Sotion mentions in Laertius; WM 21th 


6.1, that they were more ancient than .Orphens and WY mad 
Triſmegiſt#s , appears to me ſo Fabulous, tha Ml ſent 
*Solomon I can ſay nothing to it. As for the Fews, who il 4 


e were without diſpute the firſt Wiſe Men, being rich 
as the firſt People in the World; they, tis plain, MP his 
que eft in confin'd themſelves wholly to the Study of i the! 


Libano, their Religion, without che leaſt Application 


nine ad to Philoſophy. It is true indeed, the Holy 
22 | ceriprire informs us, that * Solomon Was a great 


dle jumen- Naturaliſt 3 and that he had the moſt perſeck 
tis & v. Knowledge of Plants and Animals, but it tel 
. us not of any thing that he left behind him in 
ES pileibus Writing concerning this knowledge. 
Reg. c. 4. The Original therefore of Philoſophy ought 
. 3. not to be taken higher, than the _ a 
: T5 4 ; . 3 | Ls 15 "halt 


ans his Elements of Geometry 


| the four Elements, he plac'd the 
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Thales and Pythagoras, who hogan to .make a 
publick and open Profeſſion of it. Thaley was 
2 Phenician, but dwelling at Miletum, the Ca- 


pital City of Jonia, was calld the Milan: 

'Tis believ'd, that he deriv'd from the e£pypri- 

and Aſtronomy. 

St. Auſtin aſſures us, that he took the Princi- 

ples of his Philoſophy from the Works of Ho- 

mer, He was the firſt that obſerv'd the Solſti- Solis acce 

ces and Equinoxes, and that diſcover'd to the /n 4ifeſ- 

Phenicians the Revolution of the little Bear 2 

about the Pole. He Taught, that Water was ziiſgue 5. 

the firſt Principle of all things, and that Humi- i docuzs. 

dity was the univerſal Cauſe of Generation; — de 

he was call'd, the firſt Wiſe Man amongſt the — oo 

Greeks, Thoſe. others; to whom the People aqui dixit 

ſoon after gave that Title, left behind them cenſtare 

ſome Reflections upon Morality, of which La- 27%. 

ertiu has made a {mall Collection, but without 1 5 

the leaſt Order or Connexion. Pherecydes, 

who was a Syrian, was the firſt that Writ con- 

cerning - the univerſal Principle or Nature: 

Pythagoras was his Scholar, and Thales was 

made Heir ro his Writings, which Pherecydes 

ſent him juſt before he died. | 

Anaximander, who ſtudied under Thalgs, en- Laer. 2. 

tich d himſelf with new Obſervations, ſuch as Thecn. 

his Maſter had already made; he diſtinguiſh'd Sr wy 
Earth in the fl: Alk. 

Centre of the Univerſe, and by this Situation 

was the Firſt that made up a Syſtem of the 

World. His Knowiedge likewiſe extended ſo 

far as to make a Computation of the Bigneſs of 

the Sun and Moon, and to meaſure the true 

Diſtance between the Earth and thoſe two 

great Luminaries. So that by this diſtin& + 

knowledge of the Nature of things which, he 

iſt taught, be merited among the i” he 

oy 5 „5 Ale 
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55 Der. Þ Pythagoras was of Samos, he begun his Study 
8. 


Apul. x. deſite to advance and improve the Sciences; 
For. A. but by Reaſon that the Tyrant Pohycrates, who 
Fon i then reign'd at Samos, had rais d a Perſecution 


thag. ſome time in Lesbos, where he ſtudied under 
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Title of the Founder of Philoſophy. Pyrhage: 
ras, artiv'd to the ſame Glory in Italy; and we 
cannot but own that, in this firſt Age which 
paſs d between Pythagoras and Plato, and which 
was truly the Age of the Birth of Philoſophy , 
this Science made à greater Progreſs in ta 
than in Greece, becauſe the Pyr bagoreans ſearch'd 
farther into the Reaſons of Natural things, 
their Method, or rather their Temper and 
Conſtitution being more proper for ſuch deep 


8. under a certain Grammarian call d Hermodamæ 
— This Maſter, inſpird him with a very ſtrong 


againft the Men of Learning, Pythagoras was 
n Mt. Py- fore d to fly his Country; and having ſtay'd 


Pberecyes, he came at laſt and ſettled in ah, 
in the City of Crotona near Taremmm; which Re. 
treat was fo agreeable to him, that after his re- 
turn out of e£yypr, he ſpent the reſidue of his 
Life there. He was a Man of great Parts, of 
à very venerable Air; his Gravity gain d hin 
Reſpect, and by that Natural Auſterity which 
was in him: He eafily perſuaded his Scholars 
to Frugality, which he recommended to then 
above all things. He had got ſuch an Autho- 
rity and Command over them, that his Advice 
was look d upon as a Rule which they ought 
to ſubſcribe to, and when he had decided any 
thing, it admitted of no more diſpute. 5 
that his Reputation and Character was ſoon 
Þread abroad, and paſs'd from Crotona to Tarm- 
tum, and from Tarentum into Lucania and Ein 
ria, and from thence to Rome in the Reign 0 
Tarquinins the Firſt. | FO, ” 
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N He had learn d a from Pherecydes and the Pherecydes 


AAqyptians, that the Soul was Immortal; but 297% _ 
+; this firft Knowledge was hut confus d and ines 5 
intricate, he was at a great trouble to conceive minun eſſe 
how the Soul cou'd exſiſt after its Separation ſempiter- 
from the Body. So that he choſe rather to be- 2 
lieve that it paſs d into the Bodies of other Tue. 
Animals, than to perſuade himſelf that it cou'd 
have any exſiſtence in a State diſtinct and in- 
dependent of all Matter. This Reaſon, in 
Conjunction with ſome others, put him upon 
eſtabliſhing that Opinion of the Merempſychoſis, 
or Tranſmigration of Souls, and upon introdu- Y 
cing that Cuſtom of not eating Fleſh, and of 
not uſing it in their Sacrifices. He contracted 
2 great Correſpondence with the Fews.in thoſe 
Voyages he made intoeEgypt. FJeſepbas aſſures Joleph. | 
us, that he had a Few-for his Maſter. Theodo- _— 
et ſays, That he was Circumcis'd ; and Cle- rh 
mens Alexandrinus tells us, but without any Clem. 
grounds, that in the Opinion of ſome Wile Alex. 
Men in, his time, he paſs d for the Prophet Exe- _ 
ied. Without diſpute he had ſome communi- Corn. 2 
cation and intercourſe with the Book of Geneſis, lap. in 
and had read over thoſe other Books of Moſes ; Præfat. in 
and twas undoubtedly from reading this ſacred "a 
Hiſtorian, that he took the Idea of thoſe ſymbo- 
ical and figurative Expreſſions, Which he made 

uſe of to ſet off his Philoſophy. For he was 
perſuaded according to the Opinion of the 
AMgyptians, that to expoſe the Truth naked to 

the View of the People was to ptoſane it. Num- 

ders were the common and ordinary Symbols, 

by which he expreſs d his Opinions, and that 
myſterious Signification which he put upon 

them, made his Doctrine appear more profound 

than it really was. He made Numbers the 

neceſſary Ingredients: in all he thaught, _ 

5 j all 
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all he aid, fo that he 'eftabliſh'd this as the 
fundamental Maxim of his Philoſophy, biz 


that Unity was the Principle of the Generation 


of all things, and Plarality of the Corruption, 
He held likewiſe, that Man was not Form d 
but by the Agreement of certain Numbers, 
that his Vertue and Health was nothing but 


pure Harmony, and that his Diſeaſes might be 


curd by the conformity of certain Sounds with 
the degrees of each Diſtemper. In ſhort, his 
Mind was ſo full with this conceit of Numbers 
and Harmony, that he invented Notes and x 
certain Meafure in Muſick from the repeated 
Strokes of a Hammer upon an Anvil ; and 
there is nothing more remarkable in all the an- 
cient Philoſophy, than Pythagoras his Harmony 
of the Spheres. 

His Scholars were not permitted to talk of 
theſe Myſteries, till after five Years continual 
ſilence. He was the firſt that Taught the 
Principles of Phyſicks, which is the true Natu- 
ral Philoſophy. He diſcover'd the Qualities of 
each Element, the Figure of their Bodies, the 
Rotundity of the Earth, and the Antipodes ; he 
diſtinguiſh'd the Seaſons ,- and obſerv'd the 
difference between the diurnal and annual 


Courſe of the Sun, and how the Moon bor- 
row'd herLight from the Sun, that fountain of 


Heat. But this wife Man had ſo involv'd him- 
ſelf in the meditation of theſe new Sciences, 
that he left nothing behind him in writing, yet 
this was no hindrance to, his School, which 
was the moſt Flouriſhing that ever was in the 


World, both before and after his death. The 
moſt Celebrated of his Scholars were Ocellas of 


Lucania, Timem of Locris, Arcytas of Tarentum, 
Philolans of Crotona, Parmenides and Zenon ot 


Eleates, and Meliſſus of Samos. Theſe . 
oy | | | en 
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cepts into a Method, and commit them to 


Philoſophy, of which we- have nothing now 
left but a Nw ſcatter d Fragments. 

It is true, that Anaximenes, Anaxageras, Le- 
nphanes, Heraclitur, Archelaw, and Democritus, 
who ſucceeded Anaximander in Greece, applied 
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: themſelves very induſtriouſly to the Study of 
: Wl Nature. Anaxagoras Taught, that the firſt 
'« MI Principle of all things was Matter uncreated. 


Auaximenes believ'd that twas Air, becauſe the 
firſt Principle ought to be pure and uncom- 
pounded. Heraclitus affirm d that was Fire, 
and Democritus was of Opinion that twas 
Atomes. Thus the Philoſophers of theſe two 
Seas, which were the Firſt in the World, 
equally gave themſelves up to the Study of 
whatever was moſt ſecret and moſt obſcure in 
Nature. In which, as I have before .obſerv'd 
the Set of Pythagoras made a greater Progre 
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Men took the pains to digeſt their Maſters Pre- 


writing, of which they composd a Body of 


of Wl than that of Thales and Anaximander; for Ocella, 
he WM ehytas and Zenon Formd the Principles of 
he Wl Logick. Zenon composd three Books, in 
he WM vhich he diſtinguiſh'd the Orations of the 
nz} Mind and Intellects; Archytas diſpos d the Or- 
or: (er of the Categories, and Ocellus invented the 
of Mechod of Definitions. Timæm, Parmenides, 
m. Pbleleas and Meliſſar apply d themſelves to Na- 
es; ral Philoſophy, of which they invented the 
yet Principles. 

ich But after all, Thales, Pythagoras, and their 


the dcholars, apply d themſelves only to the know- 
The ledge of things Natural. Their Study was li- 
; of {WI ited and confin'd ; for it extended no farther 
ny than to obſerve the Courſe of the Stars, the 
of Qulities of the Elements, and the Rules of 
ned {MW Logick, Geometry, Muſick, and Phyſick ; 
Men : 
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and though they had compos d a fort of Rel; 
gion in the Honour of their Gods, yet they 
had not given any Precepts ſor the Regulation 
cf Manners, the Glory of which was reſerys 

for Socraret. This Part of Philoſophy, the 

moſt important of all, was not known before 
that excellent. Philoſopher appear d in the 

World:; nor will it be improper in this place 
to obſerve by what Steps he arriv'd to it, and 
by what Degrees he roſe to that Height of 
Honour, as to be ſtyl d by the Oracle at De. 
phos, the Wiſeſt of Men. e 
Sarrates was born in a Village of Attica, of 
Parents not inconſiderable; he had 4 Gerix 


Ex Ari- 
riſtoph. 
Plat. Xe- 


r to all Sciences, and facceeded wonder. 
7! 5 FP Fully in all; but more peculiarly adapted to 


er. Gell. Eloquence; for there was no Cauſe fo bad, 
& aliis. but he cou d ſet it off with ſo fair a Gloſs as to 
Aquo om- make it good; which oblig'd the Gover- 
 dilque © nours of the Re 
fi Rhetorick. He no leß excelld in Poetry; 
Pbiloſopbia for as tis thought that Leliwe and Scipio had 
manavit, their Shares in making the Comedies of Zerenc, 
3 Tuſeul. ſo tis belier d that Socrates had his in the Tis 
I ug oh Bedies of Euripides. The manner of che Phi. 
my Ey- loſophers in his time was, to travel up and 
eri, down, to learn in ſeveral what they cou d not 
Laer. -3- acquire in one Country alone. Hut Sama 
© eren loyd Repoſe and Meditation, and thought 
that there was a great deal of Time ſpent in 
travelling abroad, which might be employ 

to: better Advantage at home ; however, it 
Complimenc to his. Maſter Arebelaus, be 

went with him to Samos to bear him Compi 

ny, and to Delphos to conſult the Oracle 0 


6 
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publick to forbid him teaching 
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He never propos d his Opinions, but as ſo 
© many Doubts and Scruples ; yet he clear d 
on them by Compariſons ſo familiar, that he made 
vi che Truth ſo plain and evident, that it became 
the as ic were che very Object of our Senſes, and 
ore yet leſt to every one the Pleatfure of Convicti- 
the on, himſelf at the [ſame time not ſeeming to 
ace think upon it. For this Reaſon he cou d not 
bear with the Doctrine of Heraclitu. He ſaid 
ol chat that Philoſopher decided too muth, and 
Da- that his manner of teaching was dry, obſcure; 
nud unpleaſant: Socrates his Method was the 
very Reverſe 3 he never diſputed, never de- 
nied, never aſſented to any thing openly ; 
and, under this Uncertainty; he alwaysthowl 
a ſubmiſſive tractable Temper, covering the 
Force and Vigour of his own” Abilities under 
the Diſguiſe of an apparent Simplicity and an un- 
affected Plainneſs, and concealing with Pleaſure 
and Delight his own Parts and Ingenuity, that 
he might diſcover to the World thoſe of other 
Men. When he ſaw any one perverſe and 
obſtinate in his Temper, he always ſided with 
him, and made uſe of his Reaſons, that he 
might diſpoſe him the more readily to hearken 
to his own, and ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded. 
Though he was the wiſeſt Man of his Age, yet % 
he dreaded nothing more than to paſs: fora 
wiſe Man. Plutarch ſays, that he made Pro- Plut. in 
feſſion of knowing nothing, and affected ſome- AP9108:: . 
times a pretended Tgnorance ; ſo that 1 ? 
in all appearance willing to be taught himſelt, 

be inſenſibly engagd all thoſe that heard him 

to ſubmit: to his Inſtructions. But to come nea- 

ter his 'CharaRter ; he commonly begun his 
Entertainments with flattering and Cajoling 
Diſcourſes; with the intricate Windings ane 
Turnings of affected 1 . 

| us WS ry | 
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Drift -or Deſign, always asking Advice of o- 
Socrater thers before he gave his own; and when he 
* had once oblig'd: thoſe with whom he dif- 
kandegelt COurs'd 10 declare their Sentiments, he drew 
Tere ſolebat Conſequences from them to his own. Adyan- 
eorum 0pi- tage ; and led them on by Degrees from one 
Abſurdity to another till they perceiv d their 
* — . Error, and then he ſhow'd them the Path they 
Cic. de ſhou d tread in, and what Methods they ſhou d 
Fin. take for the Diſcovery of the Truth. 
Rheterum . His Converfation was always very agreea- 
amium ble; for he had a wonderful Art in diſguiſing 
exagitator things, and diverting People with their own 
Secrares. Faults ; upon which Account an Irony, which 
Cic. Orat. Vas ſo familiar and natural to him, did him 
admirable Service, eſpecially againſt the So- 
| phiſts, whom he lov'd to banter and ridicule; 
for they were a ſort of People, as he himſelf 
-usd to ſay, of a very vitiated Palate in all 
things. The Ignorance he affected, when in 
2 with them, was a Mark of his Con- 
tempt of them; for when he convers d with 
Men of Senſe and Reaſon, he chang'd his man- 
ner of Behaviour, and transform'd himſelf as 
| it were into their Humour, that he might dive 
 Inviffi cu- into their Thoughts. His greateſt Excellenc 
or args 6 conſiſted in this complaiſant Deportment, ſo 
rights is that he always perſuaded, becauſe he always 
nocentie, pleas d. n i 
— . Ir ED Ons 2 
SFuiarum & divitiarum. Tit. lib. de Porc. cat. I. 39. Hiſt. 
5 To this Delicacy and Exquiſiteneſs of Diſpo- 
T5 fition , which was peculiar to him, he had 
join d the ſublimeſt Virtues 3 an extraordina- 
ry Courage, a firm unſhaken Reſolution of 
Mind to ſupport and maintain his Advice, when 
he thought it uſeful to the Publick ; an He 
r TION : To 
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neſty not to be corrupted, an integrity ſo diſ- 


intereſted, as not to be biaſs d by Preſents from 

the greateſt Perſons of Quality; to which in- 

imitable Perfections he added de of Fruga- 

lity, Moderation, Patience, Evenneſs of Tem- 

per, and above all, a Contempt of Death be- 

yoiid Example. For he treated thoſe that 
condemn'd him, as if he had been himſelf their 

Judge, and had the ſole Determination of their - --- 
Lives and Fortunes. The Curioſity of natu- 2797 .. 
rural Things which had ſo much entertain d o- caglzir wo 
ther Philoſophers, did not in the leaſt affect ſeipſodixit, 
him; his principal Employment and particu- 1 non ſup- 
lar Profeſſion was to inſtruct Men how to live .* 2 A 
well; which he did to the laſt Minute of his g m 


Life, as well by his Example as his Doctrine. Dominus. 


It is true indeed he had ſome ſcandalous A. videretun 
perſions Caſt upon him at Athens, and was pub- Ie. 7 
lickly ridicul'd and ſported. with upon the "te Grat. 
Theater by the Wit of Ariſfophanet; but the * Spiritum 
Corruption of the Times and. Humour of the conempps 
People, which could not behold Merit fo 2 e 
tranſcendent without Obloquy and Detraction, Val. Max. 
had ſo authorizd this Licentioùſneſs of the l. 6. C 4. 
Stage, that there was no Virtue ſecure; at 
leaſt that of Socrates, though pure and unble- 
miſhd, cou'd not eſcape their Cenſures) - It 
was under ſuch a Maſter as this. that Plato ſtu- 
died Philoſophy, and perfected himſelf in thoſe 
elevated Precepts of Morality, which Socrates 
hand inrich'd him with; and this was the State 

and Condition of Philoſophy, when Plato firſt 

— 8 himſelf to it, and when Ariſfotle was 
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N EVER was any Man born in a more 
NJ lucky Time for Learning than Plato; 
He received his Birth at that famous City of 
Athens, the moſt flouriſhing that ever was for 
Men of Letters, at a Period when all the Sci- 
_ ences ſhone forth with greater Luſtre than ever 
they had done before. He was a Perſon of a 

vaſt Soul, and of very great Quality, being 
deſcended by his Father's: fide from Royal An- 

ceſtors, and by his Mother's from Solon; which 


laſt was a Pedigree much more honourable 


than a long Genealogy of Kings. Tis repor- 
Platenem ted that his Mother conceiv'd him by the 
auguſtiore Strength of Imagination, after ſhe had once 
cincepis {een the Statue of Apollo; which made ſome 
Belarus believe chat he was his Son, becauſe he wa 
m ſomewhat like that Statue. Laertia, Apulia, 
Apollinisx and St. Ferom againſt Fovinian, mention this 
Fgur atio Opinion, which Origen looks upon as a meer 
aer. Fable, in his Firſt Book againſt Celſar. But 
Apol. 1. 1. the Greeks, who love to be meddling in every 
de dot, thing, are not content with this; but tell us, 
Plat. jf we will give them any Credit, that a Swam 
of Bees came one Day, and ſettled on Plats 
Cradle, and deſtil'd their Honey on his Lips; 
which they look d upon as a lucky Omen, and 
from chence conel that he would be the 
moſt eloquent Man of his Age; as if it were 
à common thing amongſt them, for the Birth 
of great Perſons to be ſignaliz d by ſomg mitt 

culous Circumſtance. 
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However true or falſe the Particulars of Pla. 
tis Nativity might be, this is certain, that he was 
educated with great Care in all thoſe Exerciſes 
which are generally taught Perſons of that Qua- 
lity ; he learn d Grammar, Mathematicks, Mu- 
ſick and Painting. In his firſt Years he had a 
mighty Genizs and Love for Poetry, and com- 
pos d ſeveral Odes and Tragedies, which where 
+ WM much valued and eſteem'd: In compoſing 
thoſe Odes and Dithyrambicks which he made 
in Honour of Bacchw, he then firſt contracted 
the Habit of uſing that ſort of Cadence, which 
we ſo frequently meet with in his Works, E- 
lien ſays, that he made Heroick Verſes too; 
but finding them not equal-in Porce to thoſe 
of Homer, he burnt them. In ſhort, he fol- 
low'd theſe ſort of Studies till about the twen- 
tieth Year of his Age; at which time he began 
to hear Socrates with great-Induſtry and Appli- 
cation. This Maſter, then ſo celebrated, had 
2 particular Talent at forming great Men. 
Criton, Ariſtippur, Cebes, Xenophon, Simias, and 
Euclid of Megara, were all his Scholars at that 
very time. But having obſerv'd in Plato quick- 
er natural Parts, and a ſprightlier Genius than 
in others, he was mightily taken with him. 
He advis d him to read Homer oſten; and twas 
by reading this Author that Plato brought him- 
{elf to conceive, and ſpeak things in a loſty, 
fluent, and agreeable manner; for twas then 
a received Maxim, amongſt Men of Learning, 
that there'was no Knowledge to be got with- 
out reading Homer, 'and no reading him with- 
out admiring him. Dh Sg 
| Socrates being accuſed by the ill Practices of 
Anjtus and Melitas his Enemies, and made Pri- 
loner, Plato rais d a conſiderable Summ of Mo- 
ney to procure his _—_— with his Judges _ 
3 is 
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his Accuſers ; but the Cabal was too power: 
ful, and their Tempers poiſon'd with too much 
Malice and Rancour to accommodate the Bu- 


ſineſs. Wherefore finding there was no other 


Remedy, he took the Boldneſs to harangue it 
himſelf before the People, in Juſtification of 
his Maſter's Innocency and Conduct. The 
Beginning of his Oration had fo much mov d 
his Audicory, that the: Magiſtrates fearing a 
Tumult, ſilenc'd him, being willing to ſatisſie 
the cruel Deſire of thoſe that endeavour d to 
deſtroy Socrates ; which they did without much 
Difficulty, under ſo corrupted a Government 
as that was of thirty Tyrants, who had made 
themſelves Maſters ' of the Common-wealth, 
but were ſoon after turn'd out by Thraſibulas. 


The Philoſophers that were then at then: 


were ſo alarm'd at the Neath of Socrares, that 
moſt of them fled from the City to avoid the 
Injuſtice and. Cruelty; of the Government. 
Plato retir'd to Megara, a City of  Achaia, to 
carry on his Study of Philoſophy under Euclide, 
who liv'd in that City, and was one of Socra- 
zes his. firſt Scholars.' From Megara he went to 
Cyrene-to be taught by a great Mathematician, 
nam d Theodorus, with whom he compleated 
himſelf in the Knowledge of that Science. 
But as nothing cou d ſatisſie his Thirſt after 
Knowledge, he made a Voyage into Italy to 
have a Conference with Eurytus, Philolaus, and 
Archyias the ſecond of that Name; all which 
were at- that time: the moſt celebrated: of the 
Followers of | Pythagoras,1 whole Doctrine wa 
now become famous in Greece; and having 
div'd into the moſt profound and myſterious 
Secrets. of the Pythagorean Philotophy, he par 
fed from thence-into Egypt to learn the Theo- 
logy of their Prieſts. Euripides, who yu & 
2 + > „ K Ong 
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long with him in this Voyage, falling fick in 
Fo, oblig'd Plato to ſtay a great while in 
theſe Parts, which gave him Leiſure and Op- 
portunity to ſtudy the Religion, and Myſteries 
of the Egyptians. He had likewiſe ſome Com- 
munication with the Books of Moſes, by means 
of the Fews, who were very numerous in ef 

t after the Captivity. Clement: Alexandrinus 3 de 4 
aſſures us, that he ſtudied under one Sechns- Pufch. . 
phis, a learned Man of Heliopols, who was a firom. © 
few. And“ St. Auſtin once believ'd that Plato Nonnulli 
had ſome Conference with the Prophet Fere- faut 
min his Voyage to gt; but having made — 
an exact } Computation of the time, he found 7x; in 
that that Prophet was dead above threeſcore w£g121um 
Years before Plato came into . Wait. 
* Aug. I. 8. de Civit. Dei. Aug. I. 2. de Doct. Chr. Idem lib. 8. de 
Civit, Dei. C | 
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This Philoſopher having underſtood the moſt 
ſecret Myſteries of the Ægyptiant, had the Cu- 
noſity to travel into Perſia to conſult with the 
Magi about the Religion of that Country, de- 
ſigning to go even to the Indies, and give a 
Viſit to the Brachmans to learn their Manners 


and Cuſtoms:; but he was prevented by the 


Wars in Aſia, which had begun to divide all 
Greece, fo that he was oblig'd to return to A- 
thens, The moſt honourable Profeſſion at that 
time amongſt the Athenians, was the teaching 
of Philoſophy, which Plato, as ſoon as he ar- 
rivd there, undertook, and in a very little 
while drew many after him. He ſet up his 


School in the Academy juſt without the City, 


which Place afterwards gave the Name to his 
Set. Iſocrates was one of the firſt that brought 
Plato into Repute ; they had contracted a ve- 
y intimate Friendſhip with one another. 
| | | „ 11 
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Laertia makes mention ot a Debate theſe Two 
Great: Men had in a Country-Honſe, upon the 
f of Poetry ; but this Diſcourle has not 
reach _ Mr. 7; ob} a7, 
The Prodigies which happen d in Sicily at 
the Conflagration of Mount nA, ſo ſur- 
priz d and confounded. all the Philoſophers at 
Athens , that Plato left his School to fatisfie his 
Curiofity , in a Matter ſo extraordinary and 
: chere as ne He went 15 ee N to 
times broke forth . with dreadful Violence. 
Piomzſſus the Tyrant reign d then at Syracuſe, 
be was a very Ill Man ; , Cicero gives us his 
Character in one Word, for he tells us, that 
after he had Robd a Temple, out of his own 
bun i; Country, and was returning by Sea to Sicih 
um Lori: With a Proſperous Gale, he ſaid to his Com- 
expilaſſet, Panions, Tou ſee, my Friends, bow the Gad favuur 
1rvigabat Facxilege. Plato went to ſee him, and inſtead 
1 of Flattering him, as his Courtiers did, he 
cundiſf ' ſeverely reprov'd him for the Diſorders of his 
mum cur- Court 5 and with ſuch an Air of Authority, 
lam tene- that the Tyrant was ſurpriz d; and not being 
1 us d to hear ſuch diſagreeable Truths, grew 
x ry jos enrag d with, the Philoſopher, and wou d have 
tons 2 put him to Death, but that Dion and Ariſtome- 
Diis im- nes, at that time the Favourites of that Prince, 
mortativu and formerly Plato's Scholars, interceded in 
detur ſa- behalf of the Philoſopher, and ſo ſav d his Life, 
crilegis, Dionyſus was content to deliver him into the 
L. z. de Hands of an Envay of the Lacedewanians, who 
Nat. Deor. were then at War with the Atbenians. This 
Envoy touching upon the Coaſt of? Ægina, fold 
— him for a Slave to a Merchant of Cyrene, who 
as ſoon as he had bought him, ſent him away to 


Athens. 1711 


* 
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) Some time after, he-made a Second Voyage 
> into , in the Reign of Dinnyſius the Younger, 
t Wl who. ſent Dian, his Miniſter and Favourite, to 
invite him to Court, and to teach him the Art 
t Wl of Governing his Pepple well. Plato accepted 
= Wl cf the Invitation, and went with a Deſign to 
uf this Prince with Notions more mild 
is and gentle, than thoſe that had been inſus d 


d into his Father; and to incline. him to that 

to Form of Government which he himſelf had 

* Ill contriv'd-, and of which has left us the Prin- 

e Wl cipal Maxims in his Book oi the Cemmon- 

e. wealth. But the great Gomeſpondence Dion 

ſe, bad contracted. with this Hhileſopher, rais d 

1s Ml ſome Jealouſy in the Tyrant. Dian was diſ- 

at Wl gracd; and Plata: ſent back again to Atbenm Platoni 
in De being admitted into Favour: again with ſapientiz 
is bie Maſter, perſuaded him to fecal Plato; Dio. Beit 
m- I 1e receiv d him wich all the Marks of Good ran, 
bur Will and Friendſhip, that a Great Prince cou d vittatam 
ad Sire. He ſent out a very fine Galley. to meet vaven mi- 


he MW him, and went himſelf in a magnificent Cha- Ii obvian; 
his not, attended with all his Court, to receive fn 
ty, him: But his ſuſpicious Humour, and uneven bi eeredi- | 
ing Wl Temper, hucry'd; him into his former Miſ entem exce- 
ew Wrrult., Plato was indeed offended at it, and 7”: Plin. 
avs complain d; Dios incens'd at thoſe Com- 3. 
me- Plaints, refolv'd his Death; but 4rebjtas, who « 91 e 
ce, ¶ had great Intereſt with the Tyrant, being in- Plate non 
in orm d of it by Dion, beg'd Pardon for the linguæ jo- 
ife; Pbiloſopher; which the Tyrant granted, and 4%, verum 
the (WO Plato was permitted to retire. J . % 
vho lian wou d per ſuade us FL that Plato taught tutis ma 5. 


Chis I Dim the Secret how to Diſpatch the Tyrant, ger, 44 
io and deliver the People from Opprefſion ; Ci- berandan 
vn 


«9 is of the ſame Opinion, but upon what rim 
. 3 © * U * 

Authority tis grounded, I know not; there is 24 : z. 

ry little appearance of Truth in it, from the de Ora: 


Tem- 
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d and Conſtitution of Plato, which was 
free from all Violence. But however this may 
be, the People of Atbens receiv'd him at his 
Return with univerſa] Joy, and wou'd have 
Complimented him with the Adminiſtration 
of the Government ; but he declin d the Ho- 
nour, chuſing rather to retire from all Publick 
Buſineſs, that he might Employ himſelf with 
greater Eaſe and Quiet in the Contemplation 
of Natural Things, and the Study of Philoſo- 


phy. He gave away his Eſtate amongſt his 
rothers , reſerving to -himfelf only a little 


Seat in the Country, wich a ſmall Garden, 
where he might paſs away the Remainder of 
his Life, without Diſturbance or Moleſtation. 


.. Liberty was a thing he valued at fo high a 


Rate, that he could never be prevail'd upon 


to Marry. In ſhort, he ever after liv'd a very 
. Peaceable, | Happy Life, as being a Man al- 


ways of an unblemiſh'd- Character, and free 
from Ambition. His former Days he ſpent 


in the Service of the State at Tenaros, at Co- 


rinth, and in the Iſle of Delos 5 and his latter 
in the Study of Philoſophy : He was much 
inclin d to the Opinions of Heraclitas, in Points 
of Phyſicks, to thoſe of Pythagoras in Points of 
Metaphyſi:ks, and to thoſe of Socrates in Points 


of Morality; and from theſe Three ' Maſters, 


be gatherd a Compleat Syſtem of Philo- 


| ſophy. EL ad ta 


He always: behav'd himſelf very civilly to 


the other Philoſophers ; and conversd with 


them in a Genteel manner; which was a thing 


» 


very rare in thoſe Days, when Envy rag ſo 
much among them, and every one us d the 


£ ©. utmoſt Efforts to Strengthen and Eſtabliſh his 


Party. He ſometimes entertain'd Diogenes the 


+ -» Cyniok , who was but a meer Pretender to 


Lad L * 
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Philoſophy, a Man of very little Worth, and of 
ſuch an odd Temper, that he wou'd be always 
Quarrelling, that he might ſeem Independent 
to all the World; he was of ſuch a Snarling, 
Surly, Moroſe Diſpoſition, that he was con- 
tinually Cenſuring and Abuſing even his very 
beſt Friends, ſuch as Plato was, at whoſe Ta- 


ble he was ſo often welcome. One Day, 


347 


Plato having invited him to Dinner, with ſome 2 


of his Friends of Sicily ; he gave Orders to 


have his Dining-Room very finely-:furniſh'd 
for the Reception of his Gueſts; Diogenes being 
incens d at this Gallantry of Plato, and always 
catching at any Opportunity to Criticize up- 
on his Actions, began to tread upon the Ta- 
peſtry and other Moveables with his dirty 
Feet, with this Brutiſn Sarcaſm, I Trample 
under Feet the Pride of Plato; to which: Plato 
wiſely reparteed, But with a greater Pride. 

Tho” Plato had a Soul fit and proper for 
Higher, and more Elevated Things, yet he 
cou d not ſometimes forbear Raillery, but twas 
always inoffenſive; and he was never known 
to he Cenforious, bur in order to make Con- 
verſation more agreeable. His Dialogues are 


full of choſe Pleaſant Turns, he us d in com- 


mon Diſcourſe ; which ſhe ws us the Difference 
between Men that have only Wit, and thoſe 


that have Wit and Good Breeding too. Twas 


upon this Account, that Plato fo ſtrongly re- 
commended it to his Scholars, and particularly 
to Dion and Xenocrates, toSacrifice to the Graces: 


And we may properly ſay, that he had-perform'd 


that Religious Worſhip to them himſelf ; 
lor 'twas impoſſible to. Hear him, and not 
Aſſent to his Doctrine; to See him, and not 
to Admire him. There are certain Pieces of 
Epigrams, in Apuleias and the Anthology, which 
I Fe HEY Ve 


— ñ —— — or 
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have ſome Agreement with the Delicacy of 
his Wit, ſome Reſemblance of his Spritely 
Genizs 3 but Marcilins Ficinus ſays, thoſe Verſe; 
are too Soft to be Plato's, and not at all an- 
ſwerable to the Gravity of that Great Man. 
He aſſures us too, that they were forg d by 
Ariſtippær only to blaſt Plato s Reputation, and 
207 79% bring his Virtues in queſtion. Dicearcha, 
CET. Atheneus, ella, ſeem all to favour the Phi. 
cuſat, qui loſophet, and believe em to be Suppoſititious; 
euthore no- but if there be any of thoſe Epigrams , which 
firoPlatone may, upon any good Foundation, any war- 


| _ an rantable Authority, be aſcribd to him, 'tis 


tribuere- 5 doubt that which is ſo m_ oo 
mus. 7 Antiquity , upon a young Man whom 
1 Tuſe. Plato lov d. At leaſt Apultivs, Taſſo, and ſome 
others of the Moderns, have tranſlated them 
as Platus; and the Univerſal Approbation they 
have met with, is an Argument to me of tbe 
Truth of this Opinion. As to his Amour, 
with that Colopbonian, of which Laertius and 
Atbenæus ſpeak; and the Epigram the Anths- 
logy makes mention of, there may be ſome- 
thing in it, tho St. Auſtin wou d give no Cre- 
dit to it. There are certain Weakneſſes and 
Infirmities in Men, which Pagan Philoſophy 
had not the Power to remedy. © | 
Multi au- A 


ws tells us, in Commendation of Plats 
dizorum u- Doctrine, that twas much Studied by the 
rriuſque Ladies, and mightily in Vogue with the Vi- 


. ſe . tuoſas of that ſoft Sex. Tbemiſthius informs 


2 flo- us of a certain Lady, that having read over 


_ rueruns, ſome Books of his Commonwealth, put on 


Apul. the Habit of a Man, and came to Athens, and 
Studied ſome time in that Diſguiſe under Pla. 
to, without being diſcover'd ; Laertius and 
St. Clemens Alexandrinus give us an account of 
ſome other Women that did the ſame. I as 
574 W 
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was that which gave Riſe to ſeveral Scan- 
dalous Reflections, from which all the Wiſdom 
and Gravity of Plato could not ſecure him. 
It was a very difficult matter to keep ſuch 
things as theſe private, in a City ſo lewd and 
debauch'd as Athens ; where the general Diver- 
fon and Entertainment was, to Examine into, 
and Cenſure the Conduct of one another. 
However, we ought not to give too much 
Credit to Ariſtippus, or Antiſthenes, of whom 
Athenæus ſpeaks, nor to Atbenæus himſelf, nor 
to rely upon Apuleius, George of Trebiſond, and 
others, in forming a Judgment of what relates 
to the Carriage and Behaviour of Plato: their 
Teſtimonies may be juſtly. ſuſpected, becauſe 
of the Prejudice they had conceiv d, and often 
expreſs'd , againſt this Philoſopher. Plutarch, 
Laertius, Valerius Maxima and Photius give us 
ſo many Examples of his Moderation in all 
things, that throughout the whole Courſe of 
his Life we ſhall meet with no Inſtances of his 
Il Conduct;  tho' there are, I muſt confeſs, 
lome ſlight Suſpicions of his Ill Management, 0 
in ſome Particulars, of ſome unjuſtifiable Me- 3 
thods he had undertaken. The Diſcourſe 
which he makes in the Phedria, againſt Lyſias, 
5 indeed a Confirmation' of his Wrong Pro- 
ecedings in ſome Caſes. In ſhort, he was ſo 
far above Envy, as to deſpiſe all that their 
Malicious Tongues cou d invent againſt him: 
Nor was he ever known to Speak Ill of any 
perſon; which was a Vertue very rare and 
— among the Philoſophers of his 
me.) Me op n+ <1 
Tis true there was ſome Coldneſs and In- 
lifference between him and Xenophon, though _- 
they had been both the favourite Scholars of Aulug., 
Verates, Aulugells reports, that Xevophon hav: . 14. c. 5; 
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K yo firſt Books of Plato's Coty. 
rhohwealth, ' and envying him that Succeſs they 
Had met with in the World, wrote that curioy 

Piece of the Inſtitution) Cyrus, with a deſign th 
oppoſe the Example of Monarchy , which 
was a more noble and a more compleat Forn 
of Government, to that Idea of a Cbmmog. 
wealth; which Plato 'wou'd have eftabliſh'4; 
„ Plato's Anfwer to this Work is in few Word 
wade which we find in his third Book of Laws: 
rd 4. Thar: Cyrus indeed was a great General, but ſo u. 
n mug. capable f giving Rules for the Government of i 
y, Kingdom, that be knew not how to manage his ow 
loc. cir Private Affairs, hoy to rule bis m Family. Cite, 
ſumpt. ex in his Epiſtle to his Brother concerning his 
Athen. Conduct in the Province he was made Gover- 


Cyrus 2 Nour of, fays, That the Inſtitution of Cyrus 3 

Xenophont* only a Draught or Scheme of what onght w 

foriefidem be done in the Education of a young Prince; 

{criptus, and the Image of a perfect Government: And 

ſed adeſſei- that as to the Hiſtory of Cyrus, there is no 

nr Characters, looks upon the Adventure of Alu- 

trat. Ep. 1. dates and Pantbæa, which is one of the greateſt 

Hermog. Ornaments of that Work, to be but a tneer 
I. 2. de pr. Fablèd - een Ot e 201, nei 

It is truly ſomewhat ftrahge, chat two ſuch 

great Men as Plato and Xenophon, who had ftt- 

died under the ſame Maſter, and treated d 

the ſame Subjects, and almoſt after the. ſame 

Manner, ſhou'd be ſo reſerv'd as not to ſpeat 

« to one another; which makes me :beliere, 

that they had no great Love and Affection for 

one another ; and I find it to be the Opinion 

bol thoſe great Men which came immediate) 

Athen. after them, that there was no good underſtah- 

- ul „ Ing between them. Aulugella ſays, That che) 

1-14. & 5, afoided the very naming one another —_ 

| | | 1E; 


id to the very laſt Moment of his Life. 
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Works; but yet tis moſt certain, that they 
did make mention the one of the other: For 
Xenophon ſpeaks of Plato, in the third Book of 


his Memoirs; and Plato of Xenophon, in the 
third Book of his Law. That little Eſteem 
which Plato had for Ariſtippus, was better 
grounded. For Ariſtippus had falſe Vertues, 
and made an Oftentation of his very Vices. 
So that Plato did with greater pain behold the 
Pride and Vanity of this Philoſopher, than he 
did the Brutiſhneſs of Diogenes. He very 
pleaſantly ridicul'd the different Manners of 
theſe two Men; but the Scorn and Contempt 
he caſt upon them, did not in the leaſt diſturb 
his quiet, his Virtue being too ſolid to be ſhaken 
by ſo ſlight a thing. That which made it 
more firm and unmoveable, was that it was 
ſupported by fincere thoughts of Religion ; for 
he every day gave thanks to the Gods, that he 
had had Socrates for his Maſter, and that they 
had made him a Man; which he reckon d 
amongſt the number of thoſe Graces he had 
receiv'd from Heaven, being perſuaded of the 
Metempſychofis. © 

To conclude, being come to the Age of 
fourſcore Years and one, he died a very eaſie 
praceable Death, in the midſt of an Entertain- 
ment he had made for his Friends upon his 
Birth-day. Both the Life and Death of this 
Philoſopher were very calm and undiſturb'd. 
Beſide the Advantages of a noble Birth, he 
had a large ſhare of Wit, which was naturally 
lweet and eaſie, and a vaſt comprehenſive Ca- 
Pacity's He was honour'd by his Country-mefi, 
elteem'd by Strangers, and ador'd by his Scho- 
las: The Love he had for Study, was his ſo- 
Jereign Pleaſure and Delight, which he a 
But 

his 
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his Study had none of thoſe melancholy an; Ml 
fad Meditations, which darken the Soul, ad Ml 
turn the Man into a Brute. On the con. in 
trary, he was perſuaded that the greateſt ad. Ml t! 
vantage of Knowledge was to pleaſe and diver Ml 
thoſe whom he would inſtruct, and that tua e 
better to know how to Live, than how to Dif. Ml 5* 
courſe. The Sweetneſs of his Nature made hin MW 
belov'd by all that knew him, and his Know- L 
ledge gain d him Admiration With all ſucceed 0 
ing Ages. He was a Man of ſuch univerſi be 
Eſteem, that going one day from Syracuſe w 
the Place where they celebrated the Ohm * 

w. 


Games, which was the general Aſſembly of al 
Greece, as ſoon as he appear'd, they quittel 
their Sports and Shows to ſee him. He ws 
belov'd and highly valued by all great Perſon 
in his Lite time, and after his Death, he hal 
Kings and Commonwealths that erected Su- 
tues and dedicated Altars to him. All thek 

ualities obtain d for him the Name and Title 
of the Divine, and his Memory is become fs 
cred to all Ages. Such was the Merit and 
Glory of Plato; let us now proceed to ſpeak 
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f the Perſon of Ariſtotle, | 


- * 


_ — Father's Name was —— 
formerly Phyſician to Amyntus the Grandiatial | 
of Alexander. Some pretend, that Nicomacùi 
deriv'd his Original from e culapia * = 
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tolls, - Ariſtotle loft: both. his Father and his 
— while he was an Infant. Proxenes, be- 
ing a Friend and old Acquaintance of his Fa- 
thers, took care of his Education; and brought 
kip up at fome diftance from Athens, but with 
ery ill Management; for Ariforle having be- 

* 1 Study ;rammar, andafterwards Poetry, 


Lewdnefs and Debauchery, and for ſome time 
abus d the Iadulgence of his Tutor. However, 
he ſuceeeded in Poetry, witneſs that Poem he 
tompos'd upon the Death of thoſe Heroes that 
were {lain at the Siege of Troy, which Euſtathi- 
. 4 92 make mention of. Having 
part of the Eſtate his Father 
le him, by a looſe and profligate way of Life, 
he liſted h ſelf into the Army when Ly/fra- 


bor to conſult the Oracle what Courſe he 
hon d cake, which commanded him to 80 to 
4thens and apply himſelf to Philoſophy. 
He was now 
Dympiodorns ſays, That he firſt began this Study 
under Socrates : Ammonias and the Cardinal 
3:farion are of the ſame” Opinion, but Laertias 
liflents from it. If we conſult Euſebias, we 
hall find that Socrater disd the third Year of 
*+- ty fifth Olympiad ; and that Ariſtotle, 

rn in the nin ery ninth 5 which Account 
wh with'the Comb mputation made by Male 
„ and Dionyſius Halicarnafſeas. 

Tis therefore more probable, that Ariſtotle 
egan his Studies under Plato, in the ſevententh 
ear of his Age, and finiſh'd them not till 


Aa cry'd. 


T4 thoſe Studies and enter d upon a Courſe ot 
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% was Prator. But not finding himſelf very Kl. I. f 


ſuceefsſul in that Profeſſion, he went to Del- N 


I. 8. Euſeb. 
I. 15. de 
. PrP. 
about ſeventeen n old: Evang. 


dove the chirty ſeventh. But becauſe he had Arif. Me- 
ent his Eftate, he was forc'd to live for ſome ſen. exEpi- 


> upon Traffick, and ſo turn d Pedlar, and cur. 
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Z cry'd ſweet: Powder and Perfumes up and down 
lian ex the Streets at Athens. :*Tis certain, that he fol. 


up | 

3 5 low'd his Studies with fo much Diligence and 12 

s. Application, that although he found the Schoul Ml F 

ol Plato fill d with Men of excellent Parts, yer dep 

in a very ſhore time he out- did thoſe that ou · N pos 

did all others. He was of indefatigable La. beat 

bour and Induſtry, and his Maſter was ſur. {Mit ! 

prizd with the Eagerneſs, wlierewith he mu Fit 

over all that had been written upon Philoſo. Ning 

phy, and all that was at that time in Repute; Mofa 

Plato call'd him, the Soul of his School; and til 

when any Indiſpoſition or Buſineſs kept Arif tha 

tle way, they us d to ſay, That Philoſophy in Je 

truth was not there, and wou d not decide any MW -£; 
Controverſie without his:Advice.. ,/, inc 

_ His Thirſt after Knowledge, and Deſire of My 
Learning, increas d every day: Laertia ob: ind 

ſerves, that he Eat but little, and Slept leſs: ¶ ſup 

Aud that to reſiſt the Nrowſineſs of Sleep, h: Wh 

always held one Hand out of Bed, with a BH di 

of Braſs in it, which falling into a Baſin, un chu 

Alexander to awake him with the Noiſe: Ammianm Mn. of 
æred con, cellina tells us, that Alemander the Great mad wo 
| cha ſuppeſ uſe of the ſame De vice. But, as tis common I int 
extra cubi. for Men of great Parts and profound Abiliis .! 
le protento to retire within themſelves and give themſelves fn 
pilumtene- up wWholly to Meditation, without making am Co 
bit ben. Figure abroad; ſo the Reputation of; Arif 45 
cum nero. made very little meiſe in the World, during fire 
rum vigo thoſe twenty Vears that he Was Plato; Scholar: Rn 
rem ſcz-7 For he convers'd with no body, and abſtain i co 
iixa]s* from all ſorts of Diverſion, that he might na va 
alen rob himſelf of one Monient's- Study. Plan ef 
= n 1 who thought that Exceſs of Labour might pre , 
"nl zamperet. judice his Health, oftentimes caution d him to in 
We Mar take care of it; but his Inclination was more — 
l. 1. 16 i 


' prevalent, than the Authority of his Malls 
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and his melancholy Temper, which gave him 


up entirely to Contemplation, bore him out 
„„ . oo 
hovl From hence it Was, that e wert to the 


„yen depth of things with fo much Vigour, and diſ- 
out- pos d then into great Order when he had 


L. barchd them our. Upon the fame Account Gal. de. 
ſur Nit is, that Galen commends Ariforle às the . Po- 

en Firſt and Chief of the Philoſophers, for hav- 

dub lis ar. eo che Bottom of che penerd Cauſes 

pute of al Beings, and given an eka. patricular De- 

; and tail of them. 15 Clemes Alecandrin us aſſures. us, Strom. 1.1: 

drifo- chat Ariſtotle had, at Atbent, Conferences with a 

by in MW Few, to inſtruct him iii che Religion of the 

e any ene . Eafebiar is of the fame Opinion, 

ind both ſeem to ground it upoi the Teffimo- 

ire diy of a Feriparleran nam d Clearchauy, and tis Clear. lib, 

ob · ¶ indeed very pro as that this Philoſopher, to de ſomno. 

leſs: BY fopply che Detect of 4 Vo age into gebt, 

p, h which was then thought néceſſary for the at- 

a Bl dinment of Knowledge, contented himſelf 

„ un chus co underſtand the Myſteries and Religion 

Mn. of the Ægyptiant, and ſave fo much time as 

made I wou d have been ſpec in the bare Travelling 

mmon i into thoſe Parte. 2 

bilitio f It was about fifteen Years after Ariſtotle had 

aſelves i ffadied under Plato, that he began to have 

1g i Conceptions different from thoſe of his Maſter: 

rita, As he was 4 Man of good ſolid Senſe, and de- 


during firots co reduce all his Thonghts under certain 
-holar: Rules, and thoſe founded upon Reaſon 5 he 
ſtaind {WJ cou d not rake up with and acquieſce in thoſe 
er not vandring Principles, on which Plato ſeem'd to 
Plau eſtabtiſh his Doctrine. The Boldneſs of Ariſto- 
ve pre dle, tõ maintain his Opinions agaitiſt Plato, ever 
him to in his own School; made his Maſter conceive 
; mori tome difpleaſure againſt- him, and find fault 
Maſters Vith bis vain expenſve Habit, as not conform- 


and A a 2 able 


of 8 to ſy, A Haigh t. a 
of Re n eee Attempt of ing 2 
School in in Wi 7 to. his, een whit Plas 
Euſeb. de . ur El ebjus. Al ine, "ce 
* Prep. 5 this ONUS, 
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able to the Profefion of a Philoſopher. For 
tfuly, Ariſtotle did be in to be nice and fini- o 
cal, and took too muck care in ' ſetting himſelf 
off, but Platy ſęeem d not to take an notice of 
it, till 4 2 had eee im in hf 
Opinions. 'T is e n, that the Scholar , by 
"paging. an hog I: into the Opinions . 
9 Mal ſter, mage 5 5 pronounce him 
of 5 'cavilling.” apron Ter In eh and of a ſpi- 
rit of Looney ion. I to 
85 1 and Alien to 60, That lato com- 
Plain. dof 1 it_with. high! keen and that 
oe te 1 3ted his Sch 1 an upgxate ful Wretch, 


gnominy and. Diſgrace. 20 
Le i pr ap 05 the N ice of 27 6 


tation; 
— mg 10 ures us, that e o ens who { oc 
gp then. at the Helr 25 Af 4 n to Pla 
„ won'd never U. 5 
Kated, but that 47 ue d held fee Opiai 
ons contrary to thoſe of Plato, nor does there 
ſeem any ocgaſign. of making a5 LA logy for 
him in this Caſe ; ſince nothy 1 than 
the Mind, and tlie Acknow] 
dye to a 1 Meſtgr, fon not by, ri, {| Obligati- 
4 
1 85 co por br 
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fin. It Him as to a God, the Inſcription of which 
14 remaining to this very Day in the Antho- 
ice of ES = 3 
n bs Theſe Acknowledgments of Ariſtotle to his 
ar, by Maſter, are ſo much the more to be commend- 
ion WJ in that he had ſome Reaſon to be diſſatisfi- 
e him d, ſome grounds to be. diſguſted with Plato. 
A ſpi · or Plato, had made choice of 9 to 
on to ucceed him in bis School, a Man not half ſo 


ſerving as Ariſtotle. It was this in all proba- 
Wilicy that made him quit Athens and retire to 
tarnia, a ſmall City in the Province of Myſia 


„„ Wowards the Helleſpont, where his old Friend 
riftotle ner miar was King. This Prince receiv'd him 
ht, a Wo kindly, that he gave him his Siſter Pythiar 
ing 2 n Marriage, which ſoon carried off that ſpleen- 
t Plato Wetick Humour he had contracted upon the 
Clear Wight Plato had put upon him. But Ariforte 
* as ſo in love with this Princefs, and fo tran- 

re 


potted with her Charms, that he offer d Sacri- 
ices to her, with the ſame Ceremonies: as 
ere petform'd to the Goddeſs Ceres, and 


pin: Nompos d a Hymn in honour of Hermias his Be- 

there nefactor, after the Manner of thoſe that afe 

By for Nuade to Ad. And yer Arbenæu, who ne- Ariſf. 
than er pardons 4riſftorle upon any account, juſtifies 2 
at ale Wim in relation to this Hymn: And Ariſfo- on Phi! 
ligat e the Peri atician affirms, that the Story in notis 
NIONS. pf theſe QObidtions-'ed Pyrbias was mere Ca- Caſaub. 
break Fanny fas dupon him by a P). n rand 1973 Di 
7 Os Hen. e ib: 5: 76 n OE T0 Te 
tial; Atiſtotle, ſtaid three Years with Hermias. m Ant. 
2 hh ut that Prince being taken Priſoner by Mem- 2 


n General of the King of Perſas Army, this 


for lo Whilofopher retird to Miryleve che Capital City 
wh df Lechoc, where he continued for ſome time: 


bil King of Macedon had now made himſelf. 
Sn. 
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8 F# 


Maſter of Thrace,and.of the beſt part of Greece; 


* 


and having heard ſome what of tte Reputation 


fugit ſabi- Of Ariſtotle, he wrote à very civil Letter to him 


entiſſimum 


Reg em 
Philippum 


to invite him to come and take Care of the E- 
, ducation of his Son Alexander, who was then 


qui Ariſto- about fourteen Years of Age. Ariſtotle accepted 


te lem A- 
lexandro 


of the Offers made him; and in thoſe eight 


filio docfo. Years, he was with that young Prince, he 


rem accie- taught him Eloquence, Phy 
it 4 quo Politicks ; eſpecially what was mo 


eodem ille 


baathast of Philoſophy, which, as Plurar 
ciperet & Great Man taught no other Perſon, 


loquendi. 
Cic. J. 3 


Plutar. 
Alex. 


cks, Echichs and 
obſcure in 
n fort 
affirms, this 


. thoſe Sciences, together with a 


4. 


de Orat. 


Philip and Olympias his Queen, ſeeing the 
Progreſs their Son had made under the Tui. 
tion of ſo excellent a Maſter, commanded Sta. 
tues to be erected in Honour. of Ariſtotle, and 
plac:d them arhongſt thoſe the People had ſet 
up for them. Philip gave Orders for the te- 
building of Stagaa, Which had been demoliſh'd 

in by the late Wars, and, in Favour of his Son; 
Maſter, reſtor' d the Inhabitants to their anci- 
ent Liberty. Alexander, for. his part, had ſuch 
an Eſteem ſor Axiſtotle, that he proſeſs d pub- 
lickly, that he was more oblig'd to him than to 
Philip; for his Father had only made him 1 


15 Prince, but his Maſter had made him a Man: 


And: undoubtedly there could be no leſs than 
ſo great a Maſter as Ariſtotle, to form ſo great 
2 Prince as Alexander. Tis the Glory of Sor 
tes; that he had ſuch a Scholar as Plato, and © 
Plato, that he was Maſter to Ariſtotle ; how 
much more -honourable muſt it then be to 
Ariſtotle to have brought up ſuch a Scholar: 
Alexander, who deſerved to be Maher oe 
PART | T0 Whobe 
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whole World? But Lucian, who ſpares no Luc. in 
body, would have us believe that Ariſtotle 8 
Alexander an ill Education, that he abus d the E 
Goodneſs of his Nature, and became the groſ- 
ſeſt and moſt fulſome Flatterer of all his Court. 
But Lucian is a Railer, who, to ſupport a Cha- 
rater that beſt pleaſed his Fancy, did not ſtick 
to turn every thing into Burleſque, even Re- 
ligion it ſelf, Philoſophy, and Loyalty, the 
three things of the World which moſt deſerve 
Reſpect and Veneration. | . 

After all this, Ariſtotle loſt the Favour of 
Alexander by a very ſtrange Accident. Ca- 
licbenes, one of that Prince's Courtiers, and a Caliſtheres 
near Relation of Arifotle's, was usd to talk interiit 


ſomewhat too freely, even in the Audience of 1 qui. 


Alexander himſelf, who had often bore with cow" gy 
him: But the young Man, out of too auſtere a tantium 
Virtue, too ſevere and rigid a Temper, hav- ingenio zc- 
ing one day too publickly let fall ſome things ©9791994- 
in Reflection upon the King's Conduct, was 5 * 
diſgrac d at Court; and, as tis pretended, in Plutar. in 
Revenge, too eaſily hearken'd to the Propoſi- Alex. 
tions made by Hermolaus, and ſome: others of 

the Nobility, againſt the Life of Alexander; 

The Conſpiracy: was diſcover'd, Califthenes ex- 

pos d to. the Lions, and Ariftorle ſuſpected of 

having been in the Plot. Shane Src 

But whilſt che Deſire of Glory hurries on 
Alexander to the Conqueſt of the whole World, 

Ariſtatle 'retires to Athens, where he found a 

very favourable Reception. For Philip had, 

in Conſideration of him, been formerly very 

gracious to the Athenians. After the Death of 
Speucippms,, Maſter of Plato's School, Xenocrate: 
ſucceeded, and Ariſtotle finding the Vacancy 

fill'd, was now reſolv'd to ſet up a School d. 

bis own, The Deſign he had of teaching af- 
LY Aa 4 N 


Plutar. in 


Alex. 


taught him; in which Alexander was not juſt 
© Poſtetity of {ach uſetut Works. But 
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ter a different manner from that of Plato, and 
of receding from his Opinions, was the chief 
Motive that put him upon this Project, and 
confirm'd him in the Reſolutiom. The Ma- 
giſtrates of Atbens, willing to make ſome Ac- 


knowledgment of his Merit, gave him the Ly. 
caum to ſet up this new School in; which 
Place, in a little time, became famous by the 
Concourſe of his Scholars. It was, at this 
time, he compos d his 1 2 Works + yet 
Plutarch ſays, that he had already writ his Books 


of Natural and Moral -Philoſophy, of Meta- 


phyſicks and Rhetorick: and tells us likewiſe, 
that. Alexander was very much diſpleaſed with 
him for having made publick what he had 


to rob Ariffotle of ſo much lawful ae" and 
etul Works. But Alexander 

pretended to raiſe himfelf above all the World 

as well by his Knowledge as his Power, an 


to exceed all Mankind as far in the one as the 
| cus; ſo much he affected Glor7. 


ſame Plutarch informs us, that Ariſtotle, 
diſguſted at Alexanders Suſpicions of him, and 
at the Preſents he had ſent to Xpnocrates, reſen- 
ted it fo highly, that he was a Confederate in 
the Conſpiracy. of Antipater. Xiphilinus does in 


me manner authorize this Opinion, when he 


Zeſcribes the fooliſh:Vanity of Caracalla. This 
extravagant Emperor, who affected to refem- 


le Alexander in all things, expell d all the Pe- 


ripateriek Philoſophers out of Alexandria, ima- 


gining that Ariforte. had in Effe& contributed 
to the Death of Hfrxaxder; But with Deference 
both to /Platerch and Nphilinar; this Opinion 
has no Fondation; at leaſt it made no Im- 
preſſion upon the Mind of that Prince; who, 
even after the Peath of Caliſtbener, and in the 


« 9 very, 


ſpirac 
lieves 


ftele 
Gracia 
an. I. 

Cali 
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very Height of all his Conqueſts, commzuded 
Ariſftotle to apply himſelf to the Conſideration 
of Animals. He ſent him eight hundred Ta. „10000 
lants to bear the Expences o that Study, and Crowns ex 
gare him a vaſt number of Huneſtnen and ſupp. Bud, 
Fiſhermen, to work avobrding to his Orders, 

and bring him in from every part, whergott he 

might make his Seren 

This Liberality, and theſe Cares, woe Te- Kieran 
limonies of the Greatneſs of Soul that was th . 
this Prince, as well as Tokens of the little Im- cupiine 
preſſion that Suſpicion had made upon his — 
Mind, that Ariſtotle was concern'd in the Cone ra 


ſiracy of Caliſtbenes, which Quinta Carte bes 7 — 


delegat 
lieves to be falſe. 5 S = 


ö tione Ari. 
ſatele ſumma in omni  ſcientia viro, fi PP millia in totius 
A 755 N 1 &c. l 8. c. 16. Athen. I. 9. Ali- ll 
an. I. 4. Var 


Catifthenes initi in cope Reg Gobi innoxfus. Curt, 1.8. 


| qo rt 


As for'the Conſpiracy of Amtipittes, who | 
poiſon'd Alexander, of which Plutareh accuſes 
WH iftole, it has leſs Appearatice of Truth than - 
| the former; for Arifotle liy d at Athens in Peace 
and Quiet, under the Protection of that Prince, 
1 and was not expos d tij the Perſecution of his 
! Enemies till after Mexander's Death } which 
e was then raiſed againſt him by the cunning 
Artifices, and at the Inſtigation of a- Prieſt of 
Ceres, nam'd Eurymedon. This Prieſt adeus d 
trifotle of Impiety z and, to colour over his 
Accuſationy and give it Credit, he produc'd 
the Hymn Which this Philoſopher had 1 
ly compoſed in Honour of Hermiar ; and in- 
ſtane d in thoſe Sacrifices he had made to that 
Prince's Siſter, as th the Goddeſs Carts, ii A 
faks to ear himſelf, writ a very large Apo- 
ogy to the Magiſtrates, not being willing to 


r 
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expoſe his Perſon in his own Deſence ; for he 
wanted, the Advantages of Elocution, being 

OP & me defective in his Speech, having a ſmall 
And unpleaſant. Voice. 
Proprerino- Aster this Philoſopher had thus deliver d in 
rum refi- a Juſtification of Himſelf to the Bench, he fe- 
zmdinem tired to Caks, a City of Eubæa, being appre- 
rear Alb. henſive of a ſevere Sentence from the People 
Mag V. of; Athens, who were: very nice in Matters of 
Eth. c. 1. Religion. The ſole Remembrance of Socrate: 
| eto his; Caſe upon the like Aceuſation, raiſed in 
S Sud. Ariſtetis ſuch a dread of falling into the Hand; 

ol this People, that ſome believe he choſe f. 

tther co poiſon himſelf, than truſt to the Mer. 
. ja. CY Of his Enemies. St. Tuſtin and St. Gregs- 
Am. ad 7) Nazianzen ſay, that he died with Diſcon- 
Gentes. tent, "becauſe he coud not ' comprehend 
Greg. Na- the Cauſe of the ebbing and flowing, of the 

_ ©” Euripzs, Upon which ſeveral of the Modern; 

eee have invented this Story, which has ſince very 

*n Greg, much prevail'd, that Ariffatle threw himſelf in. 

Theol. to the, Euripas, ſaviug theſe Words, Since I cany 


* 


E comprehend Thee, thou ſbalt comprehend ine. 


1 * „ a 
Cel. Rhodig; 1" 15. Left. anriqu, Pic. Mitand. 
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Others believe that he died a natural Death, 

Cenſorin. Of; the Colick : Cenſorinu and Ammian Mar 
de die nat. cellinas aſſure us, that he was very ſubject to 
8 I. that Diſtemper. This laſt Opinion ſeems to 
me the moſt likely; for what Probability i 
there that a Man .of | fo much Senſe and Pru- 

dence as Ariſtotle, ſhould determine to poiſon 
himſelf ; and that too after he bad ſecur d him- 

ſelf by a wiſe Retreat from the Power of the 
Athenians. ;/'or that he ſhould give himſelf up to 
Melancholy and Deſpair, becauſe he cou'd-not 
comprehend the ebbing and flowing of a Tide, 
who had. fo often met with ſeveral things 9 
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ſet bounds to his Knowledge, and of which 
he was content to be ignorant? He died in his 
great Climacterick Year, Sixty three, at which 
Age Demoſthenes and Cicero died, hut a violent 
Death. The People of Stagyra took away his 

Body, and erected Altars to him. He left. 
behind him a Daughter by Fytbias, and a Son 
by another Wife. The Daughter was married 

a ſecond time to a younger Son of Demaratas, 
King of Lacedæmon, and the Son was that N- 
comachus, whom he ſo dearly lov d, and to, 


whom he dedicated his Books of Morality. 
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4 Compar if on. between their Manners and 
| tei Parts. | 
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1 


O conclude this firſt Part, which reſpectz 
only the Perſon of Plato and Ariſtotle, I 

think we may form this Judgment of their 
particular Qualifications and Endowments from 
the Abridgment I. have made of their Lives. 
The Behaviour'of Plato ſeem d more innocent, 


and his Manners” more uncorrupted, and his 


Converſation more ' agreeable than Arifotle's, 
Birth pq good Education, without doubt, 
Fare theſe Advantages to Plato, Who was 

rought up like a Perſon of Quality. Ariſtotle 
was ſometimes reduc'd to the Neceſſity of turn- 
ing Empirick for a Livelihood; ſo that the un- 
happy Condition of his Affairs reduc'd him to 
the miſerable Circumſtances of a ſtruggling and 
precarious Life. Plato, at his Return from his 
Ul my T; a gf? A Tra 

ie 
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Travels, l retit'd. Ariſtotli Was a long t. time 
at Oourt, expos'd to the Tumult and Hurry of 
4 Conre-Life; abd to all le Adventures of a 
Couttier. "His N * clitations principal- 
dat tlie Court of Hamiæ, where he 
Sed without Conftraitit > His Paſſion for 190 
rde, the Advtations he paid het, and all t 
irrsgular Extravagancies of his Love the IF 
net of Nis leaving that Prince, upon being dif- 


; Erle 43 e of Sptucifhis ; his i . 


bf Tenocrate,; the I Intrigues he 
ow On itt the Coutts' of Phil; 15 and Alexander, 
—.— were — .* ually delicate and nice; and 
picions of Alexander, in rela- 


— to * kane fath ſufficiently lay open the 


0 Sherates, Ariſtotk was the very Reverſe, and 


yery bottom o Plato, who confi- 
ned himſelf to his Books and. his School, did 
not ſo often dbntend witch Fortune; Ib that his 
Life was more eaſie, his Mind more calm and 
peaceable, his Conduct more juſt and regular, 
his Thoughts, in relation to his Friends, moro 
Honeft, and, Ir In relation to. the Gods, more 


relipidus. 
5 cotifels indeed, that of all the 1 
tues of Plato, rhere is none that 13 admire more 


of tt more affected With, chan his Baſhfulneſs 


and Modeſty.” "He that NEW how to fpeak ſo 
well; fever unter d any ching as his own: Twas 
A, Moth of his Maſter. that he expreſs d 
elf : *T'was Socrates that Ippke all that Pla- 
#K&hbew; and ths Maſter that obtain d the Cha- 
ractet and Reputation of a Man of. Learning, 
Which was due to the Scholar; or rather the 
Scholar, that Pave his Maſter the Honour and 
Ctedit of all that he Haid, and all that he knew: 
Never was there any Scholar chat paid ſo much 
Ackuowledgment ro his Nantes as Plata 75 


acte 
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aded the direct contrary to al. this: He ad- 
tancd his own. Maxims, and publiſh'd ag 
Doctrine eſtabliſ d upon his own FOR a 
tons, without ſo much as making the leaſt 
mention of Plata, who had been his — * ; 

As to the Qualities of Frm 1 were both 
equally extraordinary, the both a Geniat 
that was elevated : N and proper 
for great pus an is true, that Plato had the 
. ae maſt refined Parts, hut Arifotle 
had 2 Soul morg enlatged: Plato had a lively, 
quick, en * fertile in Lavęn- 
tions, Ideas, Expreſſions 


8 ur 
à thouſand different Turns, and a we 
new and diſtinct Colouss to every thing; but 
after all, it was very often e no more 
than a Mee Fancy. | Ariſto 
in all he ſays; 545 
i cough, Ae Sl, ure eee Th 
e roug 5 5 Pure as it is, has, I know 
| not what, ſomething in it fliff and rigid . and 
his Obſcurities, Whether natural or affected, 
| perplex and weary! 51 moſt of eaders. 
Plata is very delicate and ein all ret to 
: thinks, and in all that he ſays; Arifotle is ff 
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derer what he ſays in 


rom this Exactneſs, though he haye more 2 


well 


Nature i in his Stile: which is plain and 
connected, but ſomewhat rugged 
Plato's is loſty an 


and. Knotty 3 ; 
ſublime, but at looſe 


and diffus d. This always ſays more than need, A 


dwelling generally tog long, upon à Sub 
that never ſays enough, but gives us 
general. Hints, and leaves us to fi 


Ken 
— by 
Dint of Thought what he has paſs d over in 


a blazing Character; the other enlightens and 


The one ſurprizes and dazles us with 


inſtructs us by a juſt and ſolid Method: And 
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and to the purpoſe, _ plain and unartifi. 
cial ; ſo the Reaſonings of the other are more 
ingenious, intricate, and confusd. Plato in: 
fills Wit by the Fertility of His own, and 4: 
riſtotle infuſes Reaſon and Judgment by the Ini: 
preſſion of f Senſe, which appears in all he 
Has ſaid; In ſhort, Plkto's Defign is, for the 
moſt part, only to ſpeak well? Ariſtotles to rea. 
ſon Well, to dive to the bottom of things, to 
ſearch out and fix upon fonie firft Principles 
and from theſe to draw infallible Concluſions; 
whilſt Plato, allowing himſelf a'gteater Liberty, 
adorns his Diſcontfe, and pleaſes more; but 
out of too great a Ambition of moving the 
Paſſions, he is often hürried away by his own 
A Pr * gb rr? thing he ſaid 
— , Lough 
— 9. de Occaſion. to Name 15 immoderate Ofc the 
Gen. ſub. makes of Metaphors,” out of too great an Af. 
fectation of the Sublime, in which he appears 
to have gone beyond the due Bounds : His 
Plato ſua- Exordiums of Time ns &. of biedbn; of Critias 1 and 
vius ad le- of Parmenides, have all the Loſtineſs and Gran- 
gendum. deur of this Stile, but are not anſwerable to the 
Aue Character of a Philoſopher, and of a Man that 
.zerſuaden- makes it his Profeſſion to inſtruct the World. 
| dum ſcri- © Ariffofle has a Command over himſelf, and 
e keeps within Limits: He calls things fimply by 
we Ariſie- their proper Names; fo that, never wandring 

teles plus It pro] W491 3 
roberis ba- from his Path, never ſoaring too high, he + 
ber quam voids thoſe Errors into which Plato fell; who 
A leads all thoſe that follow him too cloſe, into 
Acton. A falſe Road, by his too pleaſant Methcd of la- 
Munten.“ | 


* 


que diſcen. But though Plato has excell d in all the Part 
ds Oratori of Eloquence, tho he was a moſt perfect Or: 
— eminuts , tor in Longinus his Opinion, which is confirmid 
1 3 | Us by Hermogenes in his Idea's, tho _ 
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quence of this Philoſopher exceeded that of all 


tion of - his Knowledge, wi 
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— 


Orators : and tho Ariſtetle cannot be ſaid to be 
upon any Account eloquent; yet we ſhall find 
that he commonly, upon any Subject to be diſ- 
cours d of, adds the Body, the nervous and 
moſt ſubſtantial part, whilſt the other gives 
only the out ward Form, beautified and adorn d 


with Variety of Colours. Tis in this Senſe 


that we are to take the Opinion of Quintilian, nee 

when lie ſays, that the Platonifts, who are the crime So- 
principal Scholars of Socrates, have the beſt crarici præ- 
Method of making a compleat Orator. But, e. Fab 
to finiſh this Parallel, Cicero pretends that Plato 5. cr! 


was too perverſely bent to, and too obſtinate- 2 
y affected with the Study of Geometry, Mu- Mufce, 
ick, and Aſtronomy :, He did indeed endea- Ari & 
your too much to refine upon that Knowledge Nuneris ſe 
of Numbers, which he had taken from the H- Cic. l. 
thaforeans, by which he has involved himfelf de fin. 
in trequent and repeated Myſteries,in the moſt 
common Reaſonings of Philoſophy... Ariſfotle 
has confin'd himſelf to the Objects of Senſe 
alone, on theſe he lays the common Founda- 

q | abe raiſing. him- 
{elf above his Subject, by the Subtleties and in- 
wicate Refinements of Plato, with which: that 
Philoſopher, ſo mgcly giver up #9, Shred 
Notions, had worn him elk out. 1 After all, the 
Difference and Diſtinction between theſe two 


Philoſophers will more remarkably appear from 
an Account of their Method, which is the 
Second Part I hàve propoſed in this Compa- 


riſon, 
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" explaining his Doctrine; his Genius is ſo 
tree „and his Stile ſo mixt and com- 
| 8 e that he ers not to follow any 
| ule. But after aft, 'if we read him with. At- 
| | tention, We cannot? but meet with ſome Marks 
and Tokens 6 a Merhod pr proper and | liar 
to kung ure becauſe of the great Liberty he 
takes, and of that Variety and Diverſity of Me- 
tho, 2 * 76 cat it, which he allows 


otapoſitions, 9 
bhp f # Fieſt ; pry oft known of all theſe 
| Method „ is that of 


ialogue, which he bor: 
row'd from Socrates, and fome other Philoſo- 
phers of his time. Diogenes Laertius ſays, that 


Laert. in 


* Plat. » © all that was Writ in thoſe Times, was Writ 
after this manner. Stilpon, Euclide, Olaucon, 
Simon the Athenian, and Xenephon, all writ ſo, 
Alexamenes, of whom Ariſtotle ſpeaks , was the 


Socrates us d it 45 
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the moſt Natural for Inſtruction, and moſt 

proper to clear up the Difficulties which were 

generally met with in the particular Circum- 

ſtances of any Material Buſineſs under Exami- 

nation; becauſe in the Series, Order,and Co- 
herency of a continued Diſcourſe, many things 
eſcap d thoſe that were to be inform'd which, 
in the Intervals of Dialogue, there was Leiſure 

g and Opportunity to make a more exact En- 

quiry into. Plato, who deriv'd all his Learning 

from Socrates, found this Method of Teaching 

the noſt Conformable to his Geniys , which 

was Sublime and Elevated ; but Free , and 

moſt agreeable to an Unlimited , Rambling, 

Incoherent Diſcourſe; in which one is not 

oblig'd to be ty'd down to one Deſign , nor 

bound up to one and the ſame Subject. The 

\.. Wl Spicic of Plato cou'd not be kept within Bounds, 

dor ſubjected to any Rules; all is looſe and 

lo Lisjointed even where he was moſt Exact. 

There is fo much Variety in his Dialogues 

n) Wl that Picas Mirandula aſſures us, that his own De yan! 
Scholars cou'd not determine preciſely, on Doct. Gen. 

what one particular Subject he ever Treated ; + 1. © 4. 

As for Inſtance, in his Books of Law, he talks 

of the Nature of the Soul, of its Generation, 

and Immortality; in his Phædon, and in his 

Imaw , he explains its Eternity; in his Dia- 

logue of Menon, which is a Diſcourſe upon 

upon Virtue, he intermixes a large Treatiſe of 

Geometry, where he ſhews, how Virtue may 

be taught by its Principles, as Geometry is. 

In his firſt Alcibiades, which is a Diſcourfe 

about the Nature of Man , he makes a great 

Digreſſion upon Muſick : And thus „ In all 

the Subjects he Treats of, he follows more, his 

own Genius, than the Matter in hand. A 

may be his chief Character; * * that * 


— 


9 
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due Reflection „we may perceive, that theſe 


Wandrings, theſe Digreſſions are not proper. 
ly Deviations: For we ſhall find, if we con- 


fider them truly, that they comport well, and 
have a very good Agreement with the Princi- 
pal Subject; and that he ſeems, in all outward 
Appearance, to have no Deſign, tho! he's al- 
ways carrying One on in ſecret. But we 
muſt confeſs, that he might have gone in 2 
more direct Line; and that by making ſuch an 
uneven and irregular Tour, by moving in ſuch 


. _ crooked and indirect Paths, he fetches 2 


logues, were true and real. 


larger Compaſs, and takes a wider Courſe 
than is requiſite , in order to arrive at its pro- 
pos d End. ENS 2 

Diogenes is of opinion, that Plato made choice 
of this Manner of Writing, out of a Deſign to 
Examine better into Things; by the Expoſi- 
tions he made, and by Queſtions and An- 
ſwers. Tis upon this Account, that he ſays, in 
his Cratylas, that a compleat Logician is he 
that knows well how to Oppoſe and Anſwer; 
at 'which Plato was excellent, for he was a 
very great Logician in the Judgment of Ar- 
Foile himſelf. But there are two Difficulties 
to be clear d about Plato's Dialogues: The firſt 
is; Whether they contain the Pure and Un- 


tainted Doctrine of Socrates , as Plato himſelf 


ſeems to pretend: The ſecond is, Whether 
the Conferences which this Philoſopher holds 
with the Perſons he introduces in his Dia- 
As to the Firſt Difficulty, there is very great 
probability, that all that Plato ſays in his Dia. 
logues-, came not Pure and Uncompounded 
from his Maſter ; but that he has intermixd 
his own Thoughts with thoſe of Socrates , to 
Authorize his own Doctrine, and give more 
"1 | Weight 


her de c. 
wtat P. 
diſerix, 
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Weight to what he himſelf advances, and 
and greater Credit to what he had learn'd in 
his Voyages into Egypt and Traly , which pro- 
bably were not altogether unprofitable. Laer- Laert. in 
tis is of the ſame Opinion, and ſays in plain Plat. 
Terms, that Plato has wrote things which Socrates ' 
never ſaid. There are five Perſons whom Plato 
introduces in his Dialogues, to declare and ex- 
plain his Thoughts: Socrates, Timam, Parme- 
vides, the other two, one an Athenian, and the 
other of Eleates, are Anonymous. He brings 

in Gorgias, Thraſymachws, Callicles, Polus, and 
Protagoras, Euthymedes and others, only to 
propoſe what he does not approve of,and wou'd 

refute : And takes particular care to make eve- 

ry one ſpeak according to his proper Cha- 
. 
As to the ſecond Difficulty, Atbenæu an- 
ſwers it in his eleventh Book, where Timon 
finds fault with Plato, for having brought into 
his Dialogues things that never were. In 
ſhort, tis ſaid, that Gorgias having heard that 
Dialogue recited which bears his Name, de- 
clar d it to be Suppoſititious, and that he had 
never ſaid a Word of what Plato made him 
m Phædon proteſted the like upon the 

me occaſion ; and tis impoſſible that Parme- 
nides Cou'd ever have had that Diſcourſe with 
Secrates which Plato attributes to him, becauſe 
they liv'd not both at the ſame time. Socrates 
bimſelf having heard the Dialogue of Ly/is re- 
peated to him, ſays of Plato in Laertius, This 
joung Man makes me very ſelf-conceited. And Xenophon 
Lenophon in Aulugells aſſures us, that Socrates eos mentiri 


underſtood neither Phyſicks nor Mathematicks, 4 


der de cali nature aliiſq; diſciplinis Socrati attribuerent: quod cum ſcribit 
wtar Platonem in cujus libris Socrates de Phyſica, Mufica & Geometria 
viſerit, Aul. 1. 14. c. 4. | 
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pus fore and that the Diſcourſe, which is here carried on I ** 
ut cum le. under his Name, upon theſe Sciences, is Ficti. 


geris, mi- 
rere id nos 
locutos, 
quod nun- 
quam loc u- 
ti ſumus: 
ſed noſti 
morem Dia · 
logorum. 
Queſt. 
Acad, |. T. 


but of a more general Uſe. Theſe are thoſe 


A Compariſon of 


tious. But the Manner and Character of Dia- tha 
logue, allows of this Liberty ; as Cicero, who , 
has taken it in Imitation of Plato, has declard oC 
to Varro. Atbenæus, upon this account, con- 


demns Plato for the Injuſtice he has done Homer, 5 


in finding fault with him for thoſe Fictions he | 
has mix d in his Poems, when he himſelf haz M © 
great variety of them in his own Dialogues, 00 


which are upon Subjects of Philoſophy, where bl 
nothing but the Truth ſhou'd be diſcuſs d, and p 
that too with the niceſt Scrutiny, and in the 
plaineſt Terms. : | , 

The Second Method of Plato, which is that 0 
of Definition and Diviſion; which he took IM ©© 
from Socrates, is as an Inſtrument to the Firfl, his 


ewo moſt common and ordinary Means he 5 
makes uſe of to eſtabliſh any thing he has ad- ., 
vanc'd. In ſhort, we cannot give others a him 
true Idea, nor have our ſelves a perfect Know- 
ledge of any one thing but by diſcovering ic Ml > 
Nature, which is done by Definition, and the 


moſt certain way to arrive to this, is Diviſion. as 
Laertius, who aſcribes to Plato, Induction as a in 
third Method, which he particularly made uſe — 


of to overthrow whatever he had a Mind to 
confute; explains it at large in his Third Book, WJ Ma 
together with that Irony, which Socrat WY ©: 
brought in every thing that he ſaid, eſpecially P 
when he had to deal with the Sophiſts. Bur I Ma 
ſhall paſs over theſe things, to come to an Ex- tin 
mination of what is more particular, and more 
cloſe in the Manner of Plato. 

And this is what I properly call his third Far 
Method, which conſiſts in explaining Humane 
things by Divine, Senſibles by 1 
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Particulars by Univerſals, Images by Idea's, Qui 2 ſen- 
which are the firſt Models. Ariſfotle aſſures us, ſ*i!ibus 
that Plato borrow'd this manner of Explanation 2 
from Cratyles, who had been Heraclitus his quod in : 
Scholar, and from Heracli:tzs himſelf, as Aver- perperuo eſ- 
bes affirms: And Marcilins Ficinus propoſes this Int fluxu- 
Method in his Epiſtles, where he ſays, That r h. 
Plato, in the ſeventh Book of his Common- A. l. 3. de 
wealth, declares, that Philoſophy conſiſts in an. 
nothing elſe but in raiſing a Man from what is 
Corruptible and Periſhing, to what is Immuta- 

ble and Eternal. There is ſome probability, 

that Socrates, who taught Plato this Method, had 

learn d it himſelf from that Indian, whom Euſe- Euſ. J. 3. 
bizs ſpeaks of; who being at Athens, had par- de præp. 
ticular Conferences with Socrates. For this In- EVM C45 
dian having demanded of him, what it was in 

his Opinion to be a Philoſopher : He anſwer d 

him, that to know how to live well, was to 

be a Philoſopher. The Stranger, ſays Euſebius, 

was not fatisfied with this Anſwer; telling 

him, that he was in a groſs Error ; and that to 

have a perfect Knowledge of things Natural, 

twas neceſſary to begin with things Divine, 

which ſo pleas'd Socrates, that he often after- 

wards us d to ſay, That there was no better 

way of coming to the Knowledge of Good in 
particular, than by the Knowledge of Good 

in general. This is very agreeable with that Principali- 
Maxim, the Greeks, according to Ariſtoxenes his us eſt bo- 
Opinion, receiv'd from the Indians, that the uni- _ _ 
verſal Good ought to be moſt conſiderable : And this FEuſeb. in 
Maxim, is very reconcileable with what St. Au- przp. 
fin calls the way of Wiſdom ; which leads Men Evan. ibid. 
to the Knowledge of things in their firſt Prin- ws ſ —_ 
ciples, and in their Originals by Ideas. That lib. 5. de 
Father took this Method from Plato, who had Trinit. 
very much applied himſelf to it: And when we 


5 have 
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have obſerv'd it throughly and ſearch'd'nicely 
into it, without ſtopping at our firſt Scrutiny, 
without delaying at the very Entrance, as is 
too often done ; we ſhall find it generally ex- 


plains things only by the Agreement they have 


with, and the Relation they bear to their 
Originals ; Particulars by Univerſals, things 
Apparent and Viſible by things which do not 


appear and are Inviſible : And 'tis particular- 


ly upon the account of this Method, that 
St. Auguſtin ought to pals for a Platoniſt, as may 
be ſeen in his Manner of explaining Grace. I 
give this as an Inſtance, becauſe he of all the 


Fathers has beſt ex plain'd it, and is from thence 


call'd the Divine of Grace, 
© Grace is a Gift, ſays he, Sovereignly perfect 


ia the Quality of a Gift. There are three 


things to be conſider d in a Gift. He that 
gives, he to whom 'tis given, and the Manner 
in which tis given. He that gives, ought to 
give of his own, for that is to give in Sove- 
reign Perfection; and he muſt likewiſe have it 
in his Power, and be in a Capacity to give all 
that he does give: He therefore ought to be 
Sovereignly Good to give Willingly, and Sove- 
reignly Powerful to give Liberally, and Sove- 
reignly Independent to give without any 
at pi of a Return : otherwiſe 'tis Trafficking, 
and not giving. He to whom 'tis given, ought 
to Merit nothing of him that gives, for 'twou'd 
be only Juſtice if he deſerv'd it; And he ought 
to be in extream neceſſity, otherwiſe he might 
decline and refuſe the Gift. Laſtly, for the 
Manner in which tis given, it ought to be 
done freely, for what is given upon Force and 
Compulſion, is not given but wreſted from the 
Doner: And the Gift ought to prevent the 
Merit of the Receiver, leaſt it ſeem a Recom- 

4} e, 10 
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pence; and to preceed all Deſire, Expectati- 
on, and Requeſt, becauſe by ſuch Application 
and Addreſs it may be merited. All theſe 


Qualities maet and unite in Grace; and above 
all, in that firſt and moſt important of all Gra- 


ces, which is the Redemption of Man, they 

all concur and agree to make it a Gift Sove- 

reignly Perfect. Such is che Treatiſe of Grace 

in St. Auguſtin ; and all that he ſays in ſeveral 

other Parts of his Works may be reduc'd to 

theſe Principles. In which he has imitated 

Plato, who always us d himſelf to explain things 

by their Idea's, reſolving them into the State 

and Condition in which they ought to be, and 

not into that in which they are, as he himſelt 

ſays in his Dialogue of the Sophiſt. After this 

manner he gives us the Idea of Health in his 
Eutyphron, the Idea of Law in his Minos, the 

Idea of a perfect City in his Laws : And in his 

Baoks o Commonwealth ., he propoſes the 

Idea of uuiverſal Juſtice in a City, before that 

in a Citizen. | > 

Thus in the very ſame Books he draws a ©4979 
Model, and ſhews the Ground and Platform 2 
of a perfect Government, which well compre- dicit enim 
hended, is impracticable but to Men in Idea; ranquam in 
concerning which Cicero drolls upon him fo P 
agreeable, when he ſays ; That Cato's Advice, un 7%? 
in Deliberations upon publick Affairs, Was ſometimes quam in 
prejudicial to the State, for he judg d of the Govern- Komul: fe- 
ment of the Roman Commonwealth, which was en- © ſententi- 


an. Epiſt, 


tirely corrupted, with the ſame Severity, as if be bad a Att. 
wat _ give bs Opinion in Plato's Common J. 2. Ep. x 
wealth, 15 | 

This Method of Ideas, is that which Plato 

moſt commonly makes uſe of, as being the moſt 

irect way, in his Judgment, to the true Know- 

ledge of things; becauſe it reduces them to 
e | ; b 4 their 
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their Principle: That which has made the 
Doctrine of Idea's fo famous, and ſo much di- 
vided the Opinions of Wiſe Men about Platos 
Conception of them, is whether theſe Idea's are 
Eternal Subſtances, exiſting out of the Mind of 
God, as Ammonizs the Scholar of Proclus believ'd, 
who wou'd have theſe Idea's, according to the 
Doctrine of Plato, to be Models entirely di- 
ſrin& and ſeparate from God, upon which he 
Forms the Ground of his Work. Albertus Mag- 
nus, St: Thomas, and Trapezuntius are of the 
ſame Opinion. But Plutarch, Alcinous, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Proclus, Famblicus, St. Auguſtin, The- 
miſtius, Simplicius, Plethon, and Marcilius Ficinus 
are of a quite different Judgment ; they all, with 
one conſent, maintain that Plato did not him- 
ſelf believe that theſe Idea's were Forms exiſting 
by themfelves, and diſtin& from the Know- 
ledge of God, as Ammonius and ſome others 
have repreſented him. For thoſe ſeparate Ide- 
a's are ſo abſurd, that there is not the leaſt 
probability that ſuch Thoughts ſhou'd have 
ever enter d into the Mind of a Philoſopher, 
fo great a Maſter of Reaſon as Plato was. So 
that in his Doctrine, the Idea of the World is 
nothing elſe but the Image the Creator has 
Form'd. 285 
But if all this be ſo, Ariſfotle then is much 
to blame, to run out with ſo much heat 
againſt the Idea's of Plato, when he himſelt was 
of the very ſame Opinion, as appears in his 
Books of Metaphyſicks and in ſeveral other 
places of his Works; to this I Anſwer, that 
Ariſtotle had very good Reaſon to oppole the 
Conceptions of Plato on theſe Idea's, for tho 
the Opinion of that Philoſopher is not detective 
in the Subſtance, yet is it in the Manner; be- 
cauſe he places in God two Degrees entirely 
a | diſtinct ; 
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| diſtinct; the one of firſt Mind or Underſtand- 5 nu 
: ing, the other of firſt Principle of all Beings — 4 
5 in quality of a Creator. He pretends, that mag La 
> this firſt Mind or Underſtanding, where all Enn. 5. 
£ Wl [dea's are Form'd, is the Original from whence 
: the Creator takes his Deſigns ; and that, this 
> brinciple being itſelf diſtinct from the Creator, 
i the Idea's likewiſe are diſtinct. Thus did Ari- 
e {xe upon very good grounds oppoſe this Do- 
- arine; he, who acknowledg'd, in the Eſſence 
e of God, a Simplicity ſo pure, cou'd not ſuffer 
;, Wl thoſe compound and different Ideas of Plato, 
- which diſtinguiſſ'd the Mind or Underſtand- 
us ing of God, from God Himſelf, "Twas this 
h Diſtintion Ariſtotle levelld at, in engaging 
n. zfainſt the Ideas, as Forms exterior to that firſt 
ng Wl Being, which admits of no mixture in its Na- 
ture. This is the Opinion of Ariſtotle, contra- 
ry to the Idea's of Plato : though Simplicius be- 
lieves, that he differ d not from Plato on this 
Queſtion, but on the Manner of Expreſſing it: 
Bur 'tis not likely, that a Man of ſuch ſolid 
Judgment as Ariſtotle, ſhou'd delight to fight 
with Words, or break forth into ſuch Heats 
againſt particular Expreſſions. "Twas neceſla- 
q in this place, thus far, to clear the Doctrine 
of Plato's Ideas, which occaſion'd ſo famous 2 
Difference between him and Ariforle, but to 
return to my Subject. 1 
We may find in Plato a Fourth Method more 
Dark and Abſtruſe than the former Three, 
which conſiſts in explaining the Truth of 
things by their Figures. This Plato practis d to 
gain Eſteem, and bring his Doctrine into grea- 
ter Veneration, by rendering it more Myſteri- 
ous under the Veils, with whiÞi he cover d it. 
The chief Interpreters of Plato, have added to 
their Maſter's Opinion in this Point. Marcilius 
| Ficinius 


378 A Compariſon of 
Proctlus , Ficinus ſdys, That Plato, in treating upon Suh. 
_—_— jets of Importance, always has ſomething 
phyrius in Allegorical ; and moreover affirms, that that 
Plat. l. de Figure of-the Soul which he explains by Num- 
Rep. bers, in his Timæus, is a Myſtery yet unknown 
«Rue ſcrid- to his Commentators ; and that, in his Epinomy 
fie Plats b : 3 : 7 2 
% anima there is a Riddle, not to this Day untolded, 
& de ejus The Birth of Love, in the Banquet; the War 
circuin between the Athenians and the People of the 
ale i. Atlantick Ocean, which he mentions: in his 
Ig quam Critias 3 the Chariot of the Soul, its Wings, 
verba ſo- its Horſes, and the Coachman he has given it, 
nent. Fic. in the Phedra ; the Fable of the Generation of 
N Animals, by Prometheus, and Epimetheus, in the 
L 7. c. 4. Protagoras, are all pure Allegories, it we ll be- 
; lieve Origen, Porphyry, and Proclus; and Ficinu 
makes the very ſame Obſervations on the 
Parmenides. | LY 
Socrates practis d this Method, in imitation of 
Pythagoras, particularly to confound the Arro- 
gance of the Sophiſts, by concealing under 
theſe Figures what he truly and certainly 
knew : Whilſt the Sophiſts with much pride 
affected to Diſcourſe upon, and ſet forth things 
they knew nothing of. .Plato too, learn d this 
Symbolical Philoſophy from the Agia, 
who being much given up to Superſtition, ex- 
Fun themſelves,even in Matters of Religion, 
by Figures; which in things Sacred, ſeem 
to them a more Grave, Serious, and Reſpe 
ful way of treating upon Divine Subjeds 
Their Prieſts, in whoſe Hands were the My- 
ſteries of their Religion, authoriz d this Me. 
thod to ſupport their Credit, and ſecure t 
themſelves Veneration, by the Reſpect that wa 
due to thoſe Holy Things, which they hid 
from the Eyes of the People, left by beins 
known, they ſhou'd become profane. 2 
ht i res 0s 4 Rs: wer 
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b- Wl were of Opinion too, as Jamblicus has obſerv'd, 
gin one of his Treatiſes, where he explains their 
at Wl Myſteries, that they were oblig'd to this way 
n- ¶ of proceeding, in Imitation of Nature, which 
'n under the exterior Veil of the Body, conceals 
«, the Perfections of he 
d. However it were, this Manner of Explana- 
a Wl tion was ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd in Exh, that ir 
ne Wl i; very probable, that the Æggyptians, being dri- 
his Wl ven out of their Country by Cambyſes by Con- 
5” Wl queſt, and being afterwards diſpers d through- 
t, out all India, introduc'd there likewiſe this 
of Wl Method of writing by Hieroglyphicks, which is 
ſtill in Uſe in ſome parts of that Country ; and 
de- 35 far even as China, there is ſome agreement 
nu Bl with that way of writing, which was former- 
the iy obſerv'd by the | ptians, For they ex- 
plain'd, as J have faid before, their Thoughts 
of by the Figures of Birds, Animals, and other 
10. ſenſible things, which they ador'd as Deities : 


upon which account the Greeks gave thoſe Fi- 
15 gures the Name of Hieroglyphicks. But I do not 
— pretend to aſſert, that that Symbolical way of 


writing moſt commonly us d by Plato, is uni- 
this A verſally practis d by him in all his Works: For 
he ſpeaks ſome things very plain and eaſie, and 
which may be bod by all the World: 
tough there are ſome things which cannot 2% 1 
de underſtood by any Body, they being al- a 


by together Allegorical: And Proclus, his moſt ex- Procl. 
r a and faithful Interpreter, declares, that in 
may Places he has wrote very unintelligibly. 


Twas the Cuftom 'in Socrates School to write 
all things Figuratiyely, as appears by that fa- 
mous Table of Cebes, who was one Ta moſt 
Celebrated of Socrates his Scholars. For this 
Table, which has been ſo much eſteem'd by all 
foſterity, is only a plain Repreſentation. of 

| _ Humane 
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Humane Life, under thoſe various Figures, of 
which it is compos d. This is the moſt parti. 
cular and diſtin& Account I can give of the 
Method of Plato; let us now proceed to that 
of Ariſtotle. | | 


3 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Method of Ariſtotle. 


Fils not much to be wonder'd at, that 

Plato's Method was ſo Various and Un- 

certain; for ſince his firſt Maxim was, To be 

Aſſurd of Nothing, but to Doubt of All 
Things; he had no need of any Principles, 

that had nothing to Eſtabliſh. Ariſtotle and 

In me Xenocrates were Plates firſt Scholars; but Ar- 
xibit aft. Fotle forſook this manner of Doubring 5 and 
 muturgue- Endeavour'd to clear up things, by ſearching 
ritur de them to the Bottom; ſo that he form'd to 
onnibus, himſelf a Method more unperplex d, and more 
Alien, Certain too, than that of Plato's ; becauſe he 
Cic. Acad. laid down ſuch and ſuch Principles. The Firſt 
gueſt. J. x. of theſe Principles is, that there is a Science, 


— — contrary to the Opinion of Plato, who believed 
men, there was none, becauſe he thought that there 
ubertati : an | 
plent, Was nothing certain in Nature: He held, 
certam that the Soul of Man was obſcur'd, by en- 
diſepline ering into the Body, as a Light is extinguiſh'd, 
1 by being plac'd in dirt, or clay: That the 


ram: Ilan Knowledge which the Soul has of all things, 
euten So- by the Nobleneſs of its Divine and Immortal 


eraticand? Extraction, is entirely loſt by its Commerce 
omnibus. : 


nulla 4 frmat ione adhibita, conſuetudinem diſſerendi reliquerunt. Cic. 
Acad. Quaſt. - 
15 With 
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with Matter; and that upon this very Ac- 
count, the Knowledge it obtains, by the Uſe 
and Experience of Things, is not a True and 
perfect Knowledge, but a bare Remembrance 
of ſeveral Tranſactions in the Common and 
Ordinary Courſe of Nature, as Plotinus ex- 
plains it. Ariſtotle was of the quite contrary | 
Opinion : He believ'd, that the Soul did not 
derive from itſelf any Principle of Knowledge, 
when it was united to the Body.; but that ir 
Acquird it entirely by the Afliſtance of the 
Senſes, which are as ſo many eſtabliſh'd Meſ- 
ſengers, to bring in Intelligence of what paſſes 
without; and that from this particular Know- 
ledge, which was convey d to it by the Mi- 
niſtry of the Senſes, it formed of it ſelf, by the 
Operation of its Underſtanding, a Know- 
ledge univerſal, certain and evident, which is 
Science properly ſo called. 
Thus the Firſt Method of A4riforle is directly Ariſtaeles 
oppoſite to that of Plato. For Plato pretends, a ſenfi- 
that to arrive at the Knowledge of Things, we di, 1% 
are to begin at Univerſals, and ſo deſcend to — 
Particulars: And Ariſtotle will have it, that ci de nume- 
the Knowledge of Things Particular and Sen- V © ſub- 
ſible, carries us to ths Knowledge of Things — ong 
Univerſal and Immaterial ; being perſuaded bus dixere. 
from this Principle, which he holds for an in- Beſſar. 
fallible Truth, That nothing can enter into the pan. ga 
Soul, but by the Senſes : For Man, being made c. . 
and faſhion'd as he is, cannot judge of things 
Senſible with any Certainty, bur by the 
Senſes. The Maxim of Plate is, that Things 
may be known by 1dea's, which are as the Firſt Nihil ef 
Originals; and that of Ariſtotle , that Things in intelle- 
may be diſcover d by their Effects, which are 4% — 
the Expreflions and Copies of thoſe Idea s. — 
ſenſu, Ex. Aver. text. in Ariſt. 1, 1. poſt Analic. 13. 
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The Order which Plato obſerves ,- is that of 
Nature itſelf ,, proceeding from the Cauſe 
to the Effects: That of Ariſtetle, is the Or. 
der of the Knowledge of the Soul, which 
finds not out the Cauſe, but by the Effed. 
This is Ariforle's Firſt Method, which he 
took from Archytas the Scholar of Pythagora, 
and which Archytas had learnt of Dexippus, 
This Dexippas, in the Order of the Categories, 
of which he made the firſt Draught, borrow 
the Subſtance from the Head of other Cate- 
gories , as the moſt Material and moſt Senſi- 
ble. But becauſe this Knowledge of Things 
Univerſal, form'd from the Knowledge of 
Things Particular, has a Principle which is 
ſubje& to Error and Miſtake , Ariſtotle has 
found out a Way to rectifie this Principle, and 
2 it Infallible, by means of his Univerſal 
rgan. | 
' This is the Second Method of Ariſtotle, and 
tis in this Organ that he eſtabliſhes the Art of 
. Demonſtration , by that of Syllogi/m : For 
Demonſtration is his moſt common and ordi- 
Ammon. in nary Method, as Ammonius aſſures us; and 
vita Ariſt. Ariſtotle hi mſelf calls the Art of Syllogiim his 
Principal Method: His Logick ſerves only to 
Miley eſtabliſh this Method; all that he ſays, has a 
CAA nd Relation to it. The Book of Categories treats 
obe Of Parts very diſtant and remote, which .ought 
ovancji- to enter into the Compoſition of a Syllogiſm, 
a2 , and which are Terms, in their Naturel Signi- 
Top. A fication. The Book of Interpretation treats 
ult. the Matter near to Syllogiſm ; that is, 
£ Terms, as far as they are capable of Binding, 
to ſerve for Propoſition , which is the Second 
Operation of the Mind. The Book of Aus- 
Hticls conſiders a Syllogiſm according to «he 
Eſſential Parts that compoſe it ; that * - 
- a o 
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of WM Matter, and Form: And how the Matter of 
ule a Syllogiſm may be Neceſſary, or Contingent, 
Yr- WM or Fallacious, is explain'd according to thoſe 
ch Differences in the ſequel of thoſe Books. The 
ct. Book of Topicks ſerves to clear and unravel the 
he Matter, when tis only probable , or contin- 
, gent. The Book of Sopbiſms explains what is 
. Falſe, and what is Equivocal : And the Book 
es, of the Poſterior Anahticks, ſets forth that which 
ds Certain and Neceſſary. This is an exact 
te- ¶ Account of Ariſtotlès Method, the moſt perfect, 
nli- WW and the moſt compleat of all Methods. For 
nes in effect, Demonſtration made in the Princi- 
of Wl ples, and in that Manner this Philoſopher has 
1 5 WM conceivd it, is the only Infallible Rule to 
has WW guide and direct us, in our Attainment of the 
Sciences ; and the only Way the Mind of Man 
has to arrive at that Certainty which he 
ſearches for in the Knowledge of Things; and 
the only Inſtrument proper to Rectifie our 
Reaſon, by the diſcerning of Truth from 
Falſhood. *Tis this that has ſo recommended 
the Uſe of this Method 'to all thoſe that have 
Studied the Sciences, and gain d the Univer- 
al Approbation of all Ages, that have had the 2 
Knowledge of it, Tis this that has render di, — 
this Method ſo Advantagious and Beneficial verſorum 
to our Religion, being more peculiarly ad- eſt dogma- 
apted and accommodated than all others, for my 3 of 
the Confirmation and Eſtabliſhment of its un 
Doctrine - which made St. Ferom ay, That all ſapientiam 
the Artifice and Perverſfneſ in Human Reaſoning, pertinet, G. 
and all the Force and Power that Profane. Science 2 eſſe 
can gain in the Mord, may be defeated and over- os: Jiate 
thrown by Ariſtotle's Method. LF lecticd arte 
But one of the moſt common Methods Ari- ſubverte- 
yh 
 Averroes obſerves, to Reſolve all the Diffi- OO 


culties 


Fotle makes uſe of in his Demonſtrations, is, . Com. 
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culties that he meets with, before he hz; 

eſtabliſh'd his Propoſition: And this Admi. 

rable Art of his, in Confirming with Solid 

and Subſtantial Arguments, what he advances, 

makes him deſpiſe that Method of Diviſim, 

which he judges too weak and feeble to carry 

| him to a Demonſtration. For this Reaſon he 

| calls it A Defe&ive and Imperfect Syllogiſm, tho 

| *rwas very much us'd by Plato. Not but that 

1 Ariſtotle does often uſe the Analyſis in all thoſe 

1 | Matters, where he is oblig d to deſcend to a 

particular Account of Things, in order to 

examine them to the Bottom, and from thenee 

to gather a more diſtin& Knowledge. The 

Eſteem he had for this Method , appears from 

his often Quoting his Azahticks in his other 
Books. L 

Tis by this Diſcuſſion, that he ſearches deep 

into the things he treats of, and diſcovers that 

which is moſt Eſſential; while others ſee only 

the Outſide, and fit down contented with the 

bare Superficies. Tis true indeed, that thoſe 

Maxims which Arxiſtotle eſtabliſhes, in Subjeds 

he has examin d, are ſo profound , that they 

appear not certain, but to thoſe that know how 

'to penetrate into them. This makes the 

greateſt part of his Definitions ſeem either 

too obſcure, or not truly juſt and adequate: 

The Mind yields not its Aſſent to them with- 

out ſome Reſiſtance, being at firſt Sight not 

throughly convinc'd. But the more we medi- 

tate upon them, the more Indubitable they 

appear, becauſe they are always founded upon 

Nature and Experience. And-this made one 

Abetand of his Interpreters, that underſtood him belt, 

Aphrod. fay, that The Do&rine of Ariſtotle bad, for in 

common Foundation, the General Opinion of all Pts 

ple, and Good Senſe. 


— 2  — 4 — 


Yet 
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125 Vet it muſt be granted; that Ariſtotle, tho 

m. a Perſon of the deepeſt Penetration, often. by 

lid MW this Profundity of, Judgment, deprives himſelf 

IF of the Liberty of Explaining his Notions with 

on, that Perſpicuity which is requiſite and neceſ- 

rry WM fary for a Philoſopher that is to Inſtruct others. 

he MY Tis a Fault he is moſt commonly charg d 

ho with; Themiftbins carries the Accuſation 

hat MW higher , when he ſays, that tis downright 

ofe MW Folly and Madneſs, to pretend to find out the 

True Senſe of Ariſtotle, in all he fays ;. which 

however is falſe, unleſs in relation to thoſe 

things, which, he himſelf has hardly deter- 

min d. Simplicias believes, that Ariſtotle wy 

this Obſcuricy to veil his Conceptions, inſtead 

of thoſe Tables and Symbols; which he ap- 

prov d not of in Plato; becauſe a Philoſopher 

that endeavours to Inſtruct us in tlie Truth, 

ſhou d diſcover it by Senſible Effects: And 

becauſe Truth it ſelf cannot be diſguis d under 

the Colour and Shadow of Tables, without 

being ſubject to Illuſion, by the Equivocal Ex- 

plications that may be given it; And. laſtly, 

becauſe. Truth, to appear in all its Purity, 

ought to manifeſt itſelf by the moſt convin- 

eing Evidence imaginable. - Theſe are the 

Reaſons: he gives in his Metaphyficks , why he 

condemns that Symbolical Philoſophy. of Plato, | 

When Ariſtotle therefore, expreſſes himſelf not 1 z. Meta- 

with that uſual Clearneſs, this proceeds not phyſ. c. 4 

from the Qualifications of his Mind, which 

was naturally deep and profound, but from a 

pure Affectation to be Obſcure and Myſte- 

rious, that he might not be underſtood with- 

out Explanation ; which he himſelf has ſuffi- 

rently declar'd by that Title he has given one 
{ his Books, which he calls 8 
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becauſe it muſt be liſtened to with great At- 
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tention, to be well underſtood. | 

But I find, in his Manner of Explaining 
Himſelf, one Excellency , which I cannot 
enough admire : For beſides all other Per- 
fections, which he ſhows himſelf Maſter of, 
he is the moſt Modeft , and the leaſt Poſitive 
and Aſſuming of all Philoſophers. He ſcarce 
ever Aſſerts any thing he Advances, he barely 
ſays, it appears ſo to him, and ſeems not to 
affirm what he thinks, without ſome Heſita- 
tion. When Apbrodiſæm or Averroes ſpeak of 
his Doctrine, they repreſent it not as of itſelf 
Evident and Unconteſtable; and its Author, 
as never ſpeaking confidently, but wiſely, 
doubting , and with an admirable Reſerve ; 
as if he were always under ſome Difficulties, 
to decide Right; which is the genuine Effect 
of a profound Knowledge ; for to be forward 
and preſumptuous in Aﬀerting things, diſco- 
vers great Weakneſs, His It may bet, which 
he ſo often inſerts, in all he ſays , appear to 
me fo curious and exquiſite; and I find them 
ſo proper, and becoming the Character of a 


. Profound and Learned Man, who being 


far from venting Airy Notions , has Modeſty 
enough to diſtruſt his own Lights; that J ſet 
a greater Value upon Ariſtotle's Reſervednels 
and Moderation, than upon his Profoundnels 
and Knowledge; for this is the Virtue of an 
Exalted Soul. Great Genixs's deliberate and 
heſitate, whilſt Little ones are quick and nim- 
ble in giving their Deciſions; becauſe they 
Have not Light enough to doubt. But Ariſto- 
tle is not of this eager and haſty Temper ; he 
fairly acknowledges in his Book of Generation, 
that he ſhou'd be ſcarce able to clear thoſe 
Difficulties he had proposd. He tells us inge- 

| 5 genuouſij 


Plato and Ariſtotle? 


ters, which he has taken under Examination, 
he gives us his Refolutions , only as ſo many 
Doubts. This ſeems to me, to be an unpa- 
rallell'd Candour, à frank and open Sincerity, 
without Example, and which I cannot ſuffi- 
ciently admire, Thus having given you an 


Inſight into the Method of Plato and Ariftorle, 


it remains, that we Examine their Doctrine, 
to carry on the Compariſon; and this is the 


nuouſly in his Meteors , that the Cauſes he has 
aſſign d for the Riſe and Progreſs of Comets, 
are not to him ſatisfatory ; and in other Mat- 
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extenſive and ſo profound, that one 

wou'd think that God had ſent theſe 

Two Philoſophers into the World, to be Ex- 
amples and Patterns of Wiſdom to the Wiſe, 

and to give Inſtructions to the whole Earth. In 

ſhore, they were both of them ignorant in but 

a few things” and their very Thoughts may 

fairly be acknowledg'd as the Rules of all 

Aba Arts, and the Principles of all Sciences. But 
b di, becauſe Philoſophy alone is uncapable of 
jenorare making Men Wile, by the certain Knowledge 
potuit. Ma- it gives of Things; and becauſe that alone 
crob. in applies itſelf to the Perfecting of the Mind; 
F:1;- þ, Whilſt other Sciences are taken up in Exer- 
mani in- Ciling the Manners, and in Refining the Ima- 
zelle&us, gination : Therefore in examining their Do- 
_ ctrine, I ſhall only conſider it with Relation to 
nym. adv. Philoſophy, and in Reference to the ſeveral 
lovin. l. 1. Parts of that Noble Syſtem. Tis this that 
| frees the Mind from Errors by Logick , and 
the Heart from Paſſions by Morality ; to dit- 
poſe Men by this Preparation, to the Know- 

ledge of things Natural by Phy/icks , and to 


the Contemplation of things Supernatural by 
ela. 


: H E Doctrine of Plato and Ariſtotle is ſo 


Metaphyſicks, Theſe are the four Parts of which 
philoſophy is compos'd ; and, according to the 
Order of theſe P arts, I ſhall examine the Phi- 
tolophy of Plato and Ariſtotle. | e 


an 


— 


The Logick of Plato. 2 8 


LATO has writ nothing, which bears the Facts «#7; 
Name of Diale& or Logick, as this part Are diſſe- 
of Philoſophy was afterwards call'd ; becauſe vr um 
Socrates did lightly eſteem it. "Tis true indeed, ,,,;.;.. 
Phtinus has writ a Book of the Dialect of Plato, Secrater. 
but has laid down no natural Train of Pre- Cic. Acad. 
cepts to [eſtabliſh that Art: And Apuleius un- 
dertaking to treat of the, Philoſophy of Plato, 
mentions only his Ethicks and Phyſicks; what 
he ſays of Logick is taken out of the Book of 
the Interpretation which Ariſtotle writ. But, 
after all, if we make a diligent ſearch after the Alcino. 
Logick of Plato, we ſhall find he had ſome ; Bg 5. & 
the End and Deſign of which was to deliver _ 
the Mind from Error and. Opinion, and to in- 
troduce a Science: which Science was nothing 


elſe but that remembrance of things he adviſes Plat. I. 6. 


his Followers to in his Phileþar, in his Menon, Ren in 50. 
in his Books of Commonwealth, and in ſeveral phiſt. & 
other places of his Dialogues. alitslocis 
So that the firſt, nay, the chief and princi- 
pal Work, about which Plaro's Logick is em- 
ploy'd, is, to purifie the Mind, and diſpoſe it 
to a perfect Knowledge of things by their 
Ideas: As for Inſtance, it leads the Mind to 
the Knowledge of Good, by the true Idea of 
55 CE 3 Good ; 
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A Compariſon of 


Good ; to the Knowledge of Beauty, by thy 
Idea of Beau 
are capable of giving' that certain Knowledpe 


For the ſole Ideas of thing; 


which compoſes a Science, becauſe they are 
immoveable and eternal, when all things elſe 
are ſubject to change. The Senſes themſelves, 
by which is convey d to us all the Knowledge 
we can pretend to, are treacherous and deceit- 
ful. This is the End and Scope of Plato's Dia- 
lect; and the moſt ordinary Means he has pro- 
oſed to himſelf to arrive at this End, are 
Diviſion , Definition , Induttion , and Suppoſ 
tion. | 7 SN | —- 
By Diviſion, of which he treats very large- 
ly in his Polzicks ; he makes up the true An. 
hi of Gena in its ſeveral Species, and diſcovers, 
by this firſt Method, the eſſential Difference of 
every thing; this is the moſt certain and in- 


fallible way of coming to a Definition, as Ali 


nous obſerves : and a Definitiow admits us to 
the Knowledge of the very Eflence. This 
made Plato ſay in his Cratylus, that the Logician 
was only capable of giving Names to Things, 
becauſe he alone underſtood their Natures. By 
I=duftion he ſets up Singulars againſt Univer- 
fals, and gives us a View of the Contrarieties 


of Particulars from General Oppoſitions. By 


Suppoſition, which is his laſt Means, he diſ- 
covers, as were by Degrees, the Perfection 
and Imperfections of every thing; and, by 
Example, the Beauty of the Mind, by that of 
the Body ; and the Excellency of our Duty, 
by that of our Mind. *Alcivow explains this 
trine more at large, in his Treatife of tho 


plotin. l.3. Doctrine of Plato, Plotina tells us the Method 
en. 3. c. 5. this Philoſopher took to make good his S0. 


hiſms, which was by the Explication and 
Piftindion of Propoſitions, as Socrates . 
| oy taugt 


plato and Ariſtotle. 


taught him; though Socrates, according to A- 
rifotle's Opinion, was more ingenious at crea- 
ting Difficulties by his Queſtions, than at ſol- 
ving them by his Anſwers. This is, in ſhort, 
the whole Art of Plato's Dialect, as may be ea- 


fly gather d from his Dialogues of Cratylus, Par- 


nenides, and Protagoras; and from thoſe of the 
Sopbiſt of Exthymedes, and of the Politicks, and 
is to be found in ſeveral other Places, without 
Order or Connexion. | 

'Tis not in the leaſt to be doubted but that 
Plato had ſome Knowledge of the three 


Ope- 
rations of the Mind: He has diftinguiſh'd them 


in his Sophiſt; nor is it to be at all queſtion'd 


but that he knew the Categories too, having ſeen 


the Work of that Archytar, who was Pytbago- 
r his Scholar, and the firſt that writ of them. 
But whatever Alcinows may ſay, he never knew 
the Form of a Syllogiſm, nor the Diſtinction 
of the three Figures of Argumentation: Ari/to- 
ile was the Author of them, as all wiſe Men 
are agreed. Let us therefore proceed to his 
Logick. 


3 3 
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CHAP. IE 
The Logick of Ariſtotle. 


HE Logick of Ariſtotle is, without all 
doubt, more diftin& and more methodi- 


cal than that of Plato; and though Ariſtotle 
made uſe of the Logick of Zenon of Alea, who 
had writ three Books of that Art long before 
him ; though he had receiv'd great Aſſiſtance 
from the Diale& of _ of Megara, Socra- 

24 te. 
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res his Scholar; yet it is moſt certain, that he 

better underſtood the Matter of this Art, 

ſearchd farther into the depth of it, ſet all its 
Parts in a clearer — and rang d them in a 
. We more agreeable Order, than any of the Philo. 
20 we]: ſopliers that had writ before. It may be ſaid 
Ab id indeed that * Archytas, Zenon, Euclide, and Plato, 
604% - invented the Matter of Dialect : but Ariſtotle 
. alone gave it a Form: and to his Honour be 
jench. c. it ſpoken, that he alone perfected the Syllo- 
ult. giſm, which the others knew nothing of be- 
+1n Diale. fore him. Tas he, | in effect, that invented 
* the Art of a perfect Demonſtration, by con- 
£42. fining the extenſive and almoſt infinite Capa- 
zur Ariſto- City of the Soul of Man within the Limits of 
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apſe teſta- 


zeles, ab three Operations, as within fix d and ſtated 
= Bounds, beyond which that divine Particle of 


"ut dickum Air, free and independent as it is, can never 
erat. Tra- paſs. TLwas he likewiſe that diſcover'd the 
pez. in Secret of rectifying their Operations, and of 


— compoſing a determinate Matter for Syllo- 


9 8 l Twas he, in fine, that reduc'd into three 
Figures which he had invented, all the imagęi- 
nable Connexions of two Terms, which com- 
poſe the Propoſition with the common Term, 
to eſtabliſh the Form of a Demonſtration, a 
Form always directly concluding by one Rule, 
which carries with it as certain Characters 0! 
Infallibility, as the Demonſtrations of the molt 
exact Geometry. Tis in the fourth Chapter 
of the firſt Book of the Analjticks,” that he ex- 
plains this new Art of the Conſtruction, of Sy! 
lopiſm ; and tis by this wonderful Art that 
this Philoſopher found out a way to give the 
ſame Rule to Thought, which is entirely ſpi- 
ritual, as he had preſcrib d ro Quantity, which 
is entirely material; and to eſtabliſh in the 
0 7 Rear 
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Realonings, and in the Operations of a Hu- 
man Soul, which are eſſentially free and con- 
its tingent, an Infallibility equal to that which 
a ve meet with in Geometrical Demonſtrations, 
lo- which are eſſentially neceſſary; This ts me 
ud appears fo worthy. of Admiration, that I find 
1%, nothing comparable te it in all the moſt ſur- 
ate prizing Productions of the Mind; for what can 
e conceiv d more ingenious than this Inven- 
tion of the three Figures of a Syllogiſm, which 
form themſelves from the different Situation 
of two Terms with the common Term of which 
itis compoſed 2 And what can be imagin'd 
more: admirable than the Certainty and Evi- 

nge of the Conclyfipn after the two Premi- 
ug en there js nothing vicious neither in 
the Matter, nor in the Form. 1 1 7 
Truly when I reflect upon the univerſal Ar- 
* ement of Ariſtotle's Logick, and that won- 
erful Order of all the conſtituent Parts there- 
of : when J conſider the great Caution this 
Philoſopher has taken in the general Prepara- 
tion of the Matter he deſigns for Argument; 
that is, when I obſerve the whole Work fix d 
and eftabliſh'd in the moſt firm and ſolid man- 
ner the Mind of Man gan form; and upon a 
Foundation the moſt uncertain that can be i- 
magin'd, which is Thoughts and Words; I am 
lurprizd at the Greatneſs. of his Genius that 
cou'd conceive ſo prodigious a Deſign. What 
cou'd not he have done,that cou'd fix the Cha- 
racer of Solidity and Conſiſtency upon a thing 
lo weak and infirm? This Work is encompals'd 
with Difficulties, which appear'd inſuperable; 
it removes the Ambiguity of Words, by giv- 
ing a clear Explication of what was equivocal 
nd what not, and affixing to the Terms their 
— and natural Senſe, This is a Work ve- 


iy 
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ry neceſſary to diſpel the Confuſion of Thought, 
which ſo darkens the Mind with the Multipli- 
city of Les, to unravel thoſe inextricable 
Foldings of the Operations of the Mind, and 
to diſperſe that almoſt inevitable Crowd and 
Tumult of divers Species of Particular,” Univer- 
ſal, Conditional], Abſolute „Complex, Incom- 
plex, Affirmative, Negative, Model, Equiva- 
lent and Contradictory Propefitions * to the 
End that the Mind may be accuftomed to 2 
naked and _ Repreſentation, that it may 
form to it ſelf Objects, whereby to judge of 
things according as they are really in them. 
felves. In ſhort, it fo difcovers the Difgui- 
ſings and Artifices of the Underſtanding; which 
are innumerable, as to remedy all the Defaults 
and all the Illuſions of Argumentation, and to 
bring to light all the Fallacies | 4hd-Impoſtures 
of — Sophiſms, of all the Paralogiſms ima- 
ginable. LIT mph: e 
Nor is this all; for this Great Man, aſtet 
having fully diſcoverd what lay moſt obſcure 
and moſt retir d within the Mind, and, by the 
Art he had invented, confin'd the Infinity of 
Thought within the Compaſs of three Opera fine 
tions; he found out a way to rectiſie theſe If in 
three Operations in all the Parts of his Logick: ¶ tj. 
He has corrected the Faults of the firſt in his and 
Book of Categories in which he teaches u ed 
how to diſtinguiſh the Idea's of oy ching ac- I (air 
cording to that natural Order which the Un- I Art 
derſtanding ought to obſerve in the Conce- I ter, 
ption of them: He has reform'd the Default Wl and 
of the ſecond Operation, which is the Propo- I and 
fition in his Book of the Irergretation, and f to 
in his Treatiſe of Poſpredicaments and Antip IN the 
dicaments ; where he explains the Signification IN in 
of Terms, and the Contingent or Efſentid 


Con- 


* 
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ht, Wl Connexion of the one with the other. Laſtly, 
di- he redreſſes what is deſective in the Third 
ble Operation, in his Books of Topic, Analyticks, 
and I and Sophiſms ; and in theſe he eſtabliſhes the 


which cauſes Error, the Dialectick, which cre- 
ates Opinion, and the Demonſtrative, which is 
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Conſtruction of Three Syllogiſins, the Sophiftick, 


ira: the only Perfect Syllogiſm, both as to the 


the WW quality of its Matter and its Form, and which 
O 2 Ill alone produces Science. Thus all the whole 
may Deſign and Driſt of Ariffotle's Logick tends to 
s of one and the ſame End, wiz. the Eſtabliſhmene 
em- ¶ of Demonſtration by Syllogiſm, which is, the 
- MW Univerſal Principle of all Sciences. For no- 
hich WW thing can be aſſuredly known without this 
aults WW Art, for by Demonſtration, we have not only 
d to i a perfect Certainty, that the thing is, but like- 
tures Wl wiſe a perfect Knowledge, of the Reaſon why 
une- it is, which is the moſt Eſſential Product of all 
So that the Logick of all other Philoſophers 
both Ancient and Modern, are goed no other- 
wiſe than as they bear a Relation to that of 
Ariſtotle's 5 and whoever examines them, will 
, that they are defective in thoſe very things, 

in which they agtee not with the Logick of 
this Philoſopher ; which ought to be the Rule 
and Standard of all other Logicks, being found- 
ed on the Art of Demonſtration. But is it cer- 
tain, that Ariſtotle is the true Author of this 
Art? T muſt confeſs that, to prepare the Mat- 
ter, he was oblig d to the Categories of Archytas 
and Ocellus; that he learn d from Demoecrates 
and Socrates, the Uſe of Definition, as a means 
to arrive at this Art; that he borrow'd from 
the Cratylus of Plato, the Diſtinction of Terms 
in their proper Signification ; that he took 
from the Dialogue of Eusbydemes, part of the 


Obſer- 
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Obſervations he has made in his Book of Sc 
phiſms ; that the firſt Knowledge of the Me. 
thod of Conſequences, and of all that captiou 
Art of Dilemma's was deriv'd down to him from 
Zenon Eleatis ; that Timens of Locris gave him 
the firſt Idea. of a Syllogiſm, which was after- 
4; vi. Wards brought to Perfection by Zeno, as ap- 
rationemq; Pears in the Comentary of Prockes, on the Par. 
certiſimam menides of Plato: And that, laſtly, he met with 
quis un- the firſt Appearances of Demonſtration in the 
— 12 ſelf-evident Propoſitions of Timæus and Theetete, 
lem exp1;. But after all, tis not in the leaſt to be queſt 
cavit > ond but that Ariſtotle was the firſt Author of 
Trape- the Form of Syllogiſm, and of the Method of 
=_ 1. perfectly rectifying the Matter by diſcovering 
Plat. & the Confuſion of Thoughts, the Equivocation 
Arif, of Words, the Artifice and Diſguiſe of Propoſ- 
Ariftoreles tions, of which they Form'd the Sophiſms. All 
Prateftice the Principal Interpreters of Ariſtotle, are of 
verſe & this Opinion. Arifotle himfelf owns it in the 
invene & End of his Books of Dialect, and Cicero ac- 
kerfecte au knowledges as much in the Book of his 7+ 


Zhorem ſe pic 0 = 6 2 r . | | 
. The Difference then between the Logick of 


I. r. Schol. Plato and Ariftotle, is, that Plato's is diſpers d 
dialect. through all his Works without any Order or 
Ammon- Deſign, without Principles, and almoſt without 
vita Phi. Method, and Ariſtotles reduc'd into. a regular 
Jop. c.z2. Form in his Books of Dialect, where it is ficmly 
in analyt. eftabliſh'd in all its Parts: And Gaſſendus had 
* not perhaps found it ſo imperfe& by the Sup- 
Averroze plement of Porphyry, which he look d upon 253 
Theod. neceſſary Introduction, had he but conſiderd 
Lagot. that this very Treatiſe which is prefix d to 4r- 
fotle's Logick, is taken from Ariftotle's Metopiy 

| ficks, from whence. Porphyry extracted it: And 


tis very probable, that this Supplement had 
there TE 
thin 


been altogether needleſs, had 


— 
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thing loſt of the Books of Ariſtotle's Logick, of 
which Diogenes Laertius makes mention. Pro- 
ceed we now to their Morals, | | 
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The Morals of Plato. 


Is this part of Philoſophy that teaches $ocrares 
L Men to live well, as Logick teaches them niht vide. 

to-thitik well, Socrates was the firſt Author of — quod | 

Morality, tho 242 had long before his time je, one. 

ziven us ſome Leſſons that were very Enter- primus2 re. 

taining, and well receiv'd by all Jag ws upon bus occul- 

the Account of thoſe pleaſant Fables, by which, 17 — ab 

with a wonderful Art, ne has made them fo ee 

agreeable, that they are ſtill in very great Re- avocaviſe 

queſt. But there is nothing ſo ſettled or eſtabliſh'd Pbiloſpbi. 

in the Morals of Æſop, as in thoſe of Plato, 2 % 

who has made Morality an Art, and founded merry 

it upon certain Principles, of which we ſhall quarerer. 

here give you an Abſtract taken from ſeveral Cic. Tuſc. 

Parts of his Dialogues of PheJon, in which he * ** 

treats of the Soul; of Philebus, Where he treats. 

of Pleaſure z of the Banquet, where he de- 

ſeribes Love; of Phedra, where be he diſcourſes 

concerning Good; of Menon, which is in praiſe. 

of Virtue. 3 of Laches, where he treats of Tem- 

perance ; of che. Firſt Hippias, where he talks 

of Honeſty ; .of the Second, where he ſpeaks 

of Lying; and from what he ſays of Man, in 

his Firſt and Second Alcibiades ; and above all 

from his Books. of Commonwealth, where he ſet- 

tles the Principal Maxims of Morality, accord- 

ing to the Opinion of Marcel. Feinus. Tis 
5 | in 
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is the ny way that leads to the P on 0 
this Good, y 
Appetite, which are directly contrary 


undefird, and of corrupt and debaueh d Love; 


Love of a Father towards his Children, che 
Love of a Citizen towards a Citiaen and # 


_ ence them. The End of Man ( 


vond all difpute, 8 Intelligible, and 


his Duty towards God by Religion, and to- 


A Compariſon of 
in thats Tooks particularly, that he eftabliſhes 
the End of Humane Actions by the firſt Prin. 
ciple of his Morality. For Man cannot Ad 
in Conformity to the Light of Reaſon, with. 
out prepoſing ſome End to his Ations;-which 
ought to be the Motive and 14 an to influ. 

ys he) in 
every Action is his Good, and the ultimate End 
of all his Actions is his Sovereign Good, no 
other Good being able perfectly to ſatisfie the 
Infinite Capacity of hisNeſirez. The only So- 
vereign Good ( ſays Plato) is the Sovereign 
e 
ood, and may be d and enjoy 
Underſtanding ; and the Will of Manbeing, be- 


n 


vereignly Almable. V 


by fubduing the Motions * 
6 to 

Tis Virtue (fays he) that Compleats and Per. 
feats the Man by guiding and directing him in 


wards his Fellow Creatures by Society and 
Friendſhip. He diſtinguiſhes the different Spe- 
cies of Friendſhip, and reckons Love in the 


Number, he explains the Effects of pure and 


the Love of a Husband towards his Wife, the 


Stranger, and in ſhort, that general 
which is the bond of all Society ; of which he 
m_— a perfect Idea in his Books of Comm 
Wealth, 5 3 * 

He obſerves likewiſe in the fame Plaee 
ſeveral Marks and Tokens of that Principle o 
Honour, which is the true practical * 


Plato and Ariſtotle. 


ivil Morality ; and ſhows the Young Alcibla- 
iu, how that a Man of Honour does not 
2 in barely appearing ſo, but he muſt 
ayoid likewiſe being tranſported or elevated 
with a Conceit of his own Excellencies. Tho 

had the Glory of making the moſt admira- 
ble Verſes, and were a Poet equal to Homer, 
yet he : declares, he wou'd not be like him in 

is ridiculous Quality, of vainly imagining 
imſelf conſiderable upon any trifling Account. 
nd in his Gorgias he proteſts, that he ſhou'd 
ot think it ſo valuable a thing to become Ma- 
er of all Greece by his Eloquence, as Demoſthe- 

We: was by his: ſince he found that in that lit- 

Empire, the Orator had acquir'd fuch an 
ir of Uſutpation, which he cou'd by no 
eans approve of, being ſo very nice and de- 
cate himſelf in his own Morals ; and moſt cer- 
an it is, that there was never any Syſtem of 

orality more exact than his, or more proper 

o Form a Man of true Honour. By 

In the Abridgment of his Laws, he conſiders 
whether a Man may be Sovereignly Happy, 
hich is the End of all his Morality ; and af- 
Wer a ſtrict Examination, he concludes, contra- 
y to the 'Opinion of ſome Philoſophers in his 
ime, that in Effect he may; otherwiſe the 
"oſt natural and ſincere of all his Deſires wou'd 

prove falſe and unprofitable ; but he acknow- 
Wedges at the ſame time, that he cannot be per- 
ectly happy in this Life, whilſt the Body and 
Poul, - whoſe Intereſts are ſo different and 

ounter to one another, are thus intimate! 
Inited, He cannot be happy therefore till af- 
er Death, when all Men ſhall have their re- 
ard proportionable to their good or ill Con- 
duct here. In his Dialogue of Gorgias, he 
peaks of a Judge, who ſhall pronounce Sen- 
d a tence 


400 


ratory State, an Introduction to another more 


Scope: and: Deſign, and this a true and impart 


that ſets all the leſſer in Motion, one greal 
End to the attaining of which all our Action 


1 Compariſon of bn 


tence after. this Life upon every Man aCcordirs 
to his deſerts. In the Tenth Book of his Re. 
publick, he treats very largely of the Reward 
and Puniſhments of Souls after Death: In his 
Phedon he tells us, that. this Life is only a prepi 


perſect, and that Philoſophy teaches a 
How to dye well, by. teaching him how to gc 
vern his Paſſions. This is in ſhore! the whole 


al Detail of Plato's Morals, as may be collecte 
from his Works, where they are ſcatter d u 
and down without any! Order or Edrinexion. 
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＋ HE Morals of Ariſtotle are more plain 
I and natural, and ſimple, and more agree 
able to the Truth, and yet appear with le 
Splendor than thoſe of Plato; though at thi 
{ame time they are more ſolid, and more ad 
mir'd and follow'd, of which we ſhall endes 
vour, to make an Abridgment. In the Ten 
Books which Ariſtotle has writ to his Son Na 
machaus, he makes it his buſineſs to find ou 
what is the ultimate End of Man, in which 
his true Happineſs ſhould wholly conſiſt; and 
having concluded that there is one grand Whetl 


are influenc'd and directed, he declares, ty 
it is neither the pleaſure of Senſe nor Riche 
nor any other goods of the Body, nor Haus 


Plato. :ande\aiſtorle. 


nor. Vittue ir ſelf becauſe all theſe Goods bear 
à Relation to Another Godd : and true Beatitude 
2 
| a it or we 
lier al. ber Gad. This i the Definition he 
ofit and d Gd ch moe be zequir d 
1255 /Virtue; lie explaim what Virtue is. 
T Made of L | conſefting au a Mediuni 
berwees the air bf Nee. Hei ſhews us 
what this Adu is; in the Inſtances of Forti- 
tade, Fuſbied, i Sale and Temperante, which 
ae the Fincipal Vittues in his Syſtem of Mo- 
tality. ius for Example; the Medium that 
makes the Virtue of Temperance, regulates our 
Pain and Pleafure, ard reduces _ both toa 
— — "and this is Virtüe. As we 
— our Wenkneiz in our too hinch: feat: and 
of Pain, ſo like wiſe our Softnefs i our - 
excefive. Love of 'Pleaſure ; now Temperance 
moderates theſe two 'Extreams, and becomes a 
Virtue. by tempering the one with the other: 
This beitig Eſtabliſh ds. he examines into the Na- 
ute of che Aon kit leads Man on to Vir- 
td, which is 1 free Operation of the Will, de- 
tet it ſelf: ro the Choice t m es of 
Good:s bad: this gives m an occafion to de- 


andes — wharthe Will is by cke Cireum- 
; Teal fees df Action; free or toe d volunta- 
Na ; brieveoluntary”; ; which & one of the fineſt | 


ſes in all Angpotlt's Morality,” beeguſe ic 
which explains. "whatever refates te the Liberty, an 
5 1008 he he Ovobnotny of Humane A ions. 
Wheal From: thence, lle — Find) and Tem- 
: gre wane and Lis leich ch Narure and. Effects of 
theſe two Virtues, and treating on Temperance, 
- "oh be ſers down all thoſe Virtues that are its depen- 
Riches ans, + _ have Riches and Honours for their 
onoug He tells us, ＋ the Virtue which 
12 D d relates 


d out 
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A Compariſon of 
relates to the uſe of great Riches, is Magn; 
cence ; and that which relates to the uſe of a 11 
ſer Share, is Liberality ; that the Virtue which 
relates to common Honours, is the Deſe of 
Glory; and that which relates to uncommon 
Honours, is Magneni And as 7 ance 

— 3 8 5 all - - Vir. 
tues that regard Society, he gives us 4 View of 
them all in their Order: The Firſt, which is 
converſant about removing the Obſtacles of 
Commerce in a Civil Liſe, by taking off that 
Roughneſs, and ſweetning:thatSoureneſs bt Tem- 
per, which is ſo often met with in too great a 
part of Mankind, is a Mildneſs and Meeknefs of 

Nature, Courteſie an Humanity; the other 
Virtues dependent on Temperance, which con- 
tribute to the rendting Society ſecure and 
agreeable, are Candout or Sincerity, hich go- 
vern our Thoughts; Affability, whidh-governs | 
our Words; and Civility, which governs'our 
| ARtiondc: dis, 2 di yang) yd enn 
Having «bus eſtabliſh' d, in the firſt Part oſ his 


Morals; the Eſſence of Private Virtue ; in the 

ſecond; he eſtabliſhes that of Civil Virtu. He 

begins with Jaſtice, the Nature of which be 

6 explains, and diſtinguiſhes its Species, i He con- 


| | cludes his Diſcourſe with an Explicatiun of that 
| \ natural Right, which is common to Man with 
Beaſts ; and of the Right of Nations, which i 
common to Man only; and theſe he maks 
the principal Foundations of Fuffice.; : From 
thence, he deſcends to the Virtues of the Un- 
derſtanding; and from them, he paſſes on to 
choſe of the Will: Amongſt the Virtues of the 


— — RS DR 


| | Underſtanding, he reckons Prudence as the 
1 moſt conſiderable, becauſe that alone beges 
right Reaſon ; without which, there can be 50 havi 
Virtue. The Uſe of Prudence in a Civil Lis ig, 


15 
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. akey, as in 4 Private Ottonomy ; and the ge 
5 neral Object of this Mittue, is what ought and 
what ought not to be done in the Circuits 
ſanoes 9 irs,asthey prelent themiſelvesto us. 
He deſcends eden to 8 of the 
Difoſtiogk 1 , the Fin derances of Vir- 
e, W ts: He fays* 
that Fee -anid ſtipdticnce are the Hits 
letances of Virtue , as Patience and Moders⸗ 
uon are the Diſpofitions' it; and adds, that 
by 4nd Pleafiire are the common Matter of 
bete Habits which © fiirniſhes out an atmple 
oy fot our Author's'Syſter of Morality. 
For he reduces all to Pleaſdre And Pain, Which 
ate the örditiary Spring? 6f the Motions 25 | 
d dhe Soul, and i uinverſdl Principles 
a" che Paſſions: He eonbludes thiz Part whith — 
3 ates to 1 „Ad which” Cicero has ſo 
erm explain d i his ok de with an 4 ey 
— able Treatiſe upon Eriendſhip, in wich he 
Chis k:cribes its Natüre; ſhè ws the Biferences, and 
* the Uſe; and Benefit of it, under the various 
1 He Cincurhſtahces of Good and Ilt Fortune; and 
1 is Neceſity' in the moſt common Aioh- of 
Man, vis. his Converſation: He obſeryes 
tis Conduct that thou'd de ved! in Friendſhip, 
to improve and cultivate it z. and pr opo s 
ſeveral Queſtions upon this Subject of Priend- 
ſkip, which he himſelf teſolces. In fine; he 
concludes his Morals with Beatitude -which 
both the ar and the End of them 
and Jeſcribes the Nature of True Pleafute, 
© give us an Lea of Happineſs. ' And cho fie 
Knowledges that Virtus is the only a 
to acquire it, yet he allows, Proſperity a 
Riches may contribute ſome Aſſiſtanes: And 
laving ſhewi , that Sovereign Felicity con- 
its in Aion ; he infers from thence , that 
Dd 2 chere 
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f en a Praga ahr g which is tha I f 


and, a purely Contemplati one, ch 
ES "7. dip - 
To Books \ his Greer AMorols, te | © 

haps, to acquire Virtue, 
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net 0, irtue in =o Fo which in 
108 Sue hy Su 7be, Hay mony of the Soul, 
AY .; Hes: likewik 


„the) contrary Vies, 
lain'd more at lac 
his Works. And to 
al Theol V. 75 his Books d 


2 Of f Pol of Cres 

| vernments, 

— 5 es; of ice; of *. 
eace, and of'y — * of Seditions; of C 


Wa 
ſtoms, of Taxes, yy Commerce, and of Att 
of the ſeveral Duties of the Husband, che Wik 
7 the Father; of Children, of Servants, an 
Citizens 5 without omitting any thing thi 
relates either to a Civil, ot a Private Life. 0 
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Thus the Aral, of Ariffale differ very little Hem fons 

hat from thoſe of Plate, 3840 their Principles for 2 

©, ¶ they both preſeribe the ſame End to Man, a — 
the ſame Means to arrive at that End, which rum fug;- 
is Virtue: They both alibe diſtinguiſi the endarumg; 
Virtues, and define them in general the ſame Partitic. 
Way; the only difference berween them is, Ge, 
| that the Morality! $f: Ariſſotle is a little too Aead. 
Humane, and too much confin'd withirithe 
Bounds of this Life; for he hardly propoſès Plato 4ri- 
any kind of Happineſs to Man, but that of a fiele di- 
Or Life':" Whereas the Morality of Piaro is „ bn. 
more Noble and Exalted; tis a. Prepar ative to Carp = 
a Liſe more pure and perfet : And in his Alcin. 
Firft Alcibiades, he would perſuade us that this 
Life is 4 Reſemblance of the Life of God; 
and in this he infinitely : ſurpaſſes - Ariſtorle, 
as well as in the Univerſal he forms of 
this Beatitude, and of all its Circumſtances. 

But after all, whatever Plato has ſaid of the 
Beauty of Virtue, and the Deformity of Vico; 
and of the Rewards and Puniſhments of Goo. 
and Evil Actions, is more like an Orator, 
than a Philoſopher: He ſuppoſes things, 
without proving them; and endeavours to 
delight and pleaſe the Mind, without takin 
care to convince it: Whereas Arif: & 
vances nothing but what, he has firmiyo eſta-.- 
bliſh'd ; before he determines what is the 
Ultimate End of alt Humane AGtions, he 
proves that there is One: He endeavours to 
find out in what it principally conſiſts, and 
declines delivering his own Opinion, before 
he has confuted the Opinions of others. Aſter 
this manner he clear all Doubts, and eſta- 
bliſhes his Truths with mach Order; Cleat- 
neſs, and Penetration; which fills all his Sub- 


ect, and unravels all lis Marter :: And gene 
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- Sparks of Light, and gives us ſuch bright, and MW +; 
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A Comparifon of 


rally ſpeaking, this Philoſopher, in theſe is 


admirable _ Pieces of Morality, lets fall ſuck 


E refulgene Inſtances of good and ſolid Senſe, as da 


Lib 3 67. 
Ethi C. . 


ef . 4 


Falſę. 


L his on Glory, for bis Country, for his Prince, 
Or his; Friend; nor does he thus ex 


look d up rather as a meer Bully, than a Man 


Cen. la. Burgh . Book, axe 


Tesa but 8 eren Men of the Sreatel Be 
ning 18 1 1 ii 1 

- As for Inſtance, in b the Las he gives wo! 
2 Magnanimous Perſons he diſtinguiſhes the 
Man; of True Courage, ſrom the Man df 
The firſt never expoſes himſelf to great 


Dangers, but upon great Accounts, wiz. for 


ſe him- 
felf ;; hat with a great deal of; Prudence and 
Conduct. On the contrary, the Man of 
Falſe Courage throws himfelt raſhly and in- 
comſiderately upon whatever has but the Ap 
pearance of Danger, with great Precipitation, 
and on the moſt; ſlight Occaſions; and is to be 


of, trus Courage. In another place, he ſays, 
that Modeſty; which may be.commendable in 
et Man, is. Fault in Old one ;. becauſe 
exe; can be no reaſonable. Exeuſa for it, but 
norance, Which is à very bad one ſor a Man 
ID And tho /Modeſty may ſerve as.a 
—.— uy fed: *Which»is.a: Vice, 
itſelf no Virtue In his 
zus, that Anger, which 
NJ bea irtue in a Soldier, isa Vice in a Cap» 
tain g Phe one act with his Head, the other 
With his _ di lnger is an Aſiſtane wo to 
gude tand an Hinderance to the other: 
| ohe this. Paſſ afjon:to:bepvet:ſeenin a Com 
— unleſs it be to make! his; Authority 
e mpr — He adds in the fame 
— Augen ds a Paſſion leſs unjuſt than 
Incontingnce;;: becauſe Anger always follow! 


| ſome Appearance of Reaſon, but Incontinence 
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is entirely ignorant of it. He ſays, that the 
Anger of'a Wiſe Man, is worſe than that of a 
Fool ; as the Rage and Futy of a Beaſt, is leſs 
dangerous than that of a Man; becauſe that of 
Beaſt is without Principle, Method or Deſign: 


Hs propoſes, towards the end of the Second 


Book, an admirable Rule, how we ought to % waa 
judge of thoſe things, which ſometimes be- gJe oh- 


come very dangerous, by being too pleaſant 
and agreeable; This Rule is taken from the 
Example of that Council, which Priam con- 
ren d in Homers Iliadi, to determine what they 


ſnou d do with Helen, when the City of Troy 


wis Beſiegd by the Greeks. The Council 
ptais d the Beauty of the Princeſs, without be- 
ing captivated with her Charms, and order'd, 
that ſhe ſhou'd be ſent back into her own 
Country, without having any Violence offer d 
her. Thus, ſays Ariforle,' ought we to Judge of 
Pleaſure, weithout ſorſeiting our Integrity, or 
ſuffering our ſelves to be corrupted: And 
thus ought we to avoid thoſe dangerous Allure- 
ments of Humane Liſe, without being the leaſt 
affected with them; ſor tis a very difficult thing 
for a Man not to be ſenſible of Pleaſures, being 


of ſo frail a nature. ee. 
He. ſays, in the beginning of the Third 
Book , that in Deliberations of Morality no- 
thing is commonly, ſo vexatious and trouble- 
ſome, as juſtly to diſcern between things: Pro- 
5 vr. Honourable , — how to 2 
either. or Example, Dyppolitas, importun' 
by the Solicitations and Cceiles of his Mo- 
ther, ought to be ſilent, and die, or elſe to 
divulge the Secret: If he dirulg'd it, he acts 
in Diſhonour of the Princeſs he loves; if he 
be ſilent, ho acts in Diſhonour of Himſelf, 
and tho Innocent, paſſes for a Criminal with 
Hb 7", 00 his 
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f ge of dende Tis in this place 


his Father 8 Anek 8 that 
there is nothing ſo. diffi zult, as to know 

ciſely which Part to in theſe two nice 
Extreams, neither of them bei 


ng: Diſhomour- 
able. But nothing can be more Honourable, 
nor indeed more Conſciencious,-than what he 


, 4 in the ſame place; that a Man ought i0 
Suffer, and how far he ought to Suffet 


er in the 


propoſes, whether he may do an Unjuſt 
re to Reſcue a Friend or Relation out oſ 
e hands of a Tyrant: And he regulate; 
tens after ſuch a manner, that we may there 
find the True Diſtinction, ang Natural Orkes 
of Duty reduc d to a 


upon another. The 24 he eſtabliſhes * 
tween Siniplici 


ty of Manners, and Niceneſß of 
Behaviour, in his Treatiſe on 


Prudempe, is, 
that Simplicity fall not into Beſtiality, nor In 


duſtry into Cunning and:Artifice:: And: this 
de looks upon as a great Principle; ſtom wbich 
to learn * —— — — this 
Diſtinction, he gives us the ju Temperament 
chat compoſes the: True Goodneſs of. Heart 
and Mind. He obſerves in the ſams place, 
that Prudence is the Rule of Men's Actions, a 
Art is of the Artificers. And in his: Treatiſe 
of ; Friendſbig he has this Remark, viv. That 
Benet and Good Turns reciprocally re- 
ceifid: from Friends, ought to he the Conſe- 


appehrs to me 25 2 greater Inſtance che moſt 
exquiſite Judgment, and of the deepelt- Pene- 
endtion,; than the Obſervation he makes in the 
Third;Chapter of che Seventh Book ; here 
Fu 2 that in Deliberarions' ori 5 
2111 = (9, 3 


Fadi vand. Effects, bur never the Cauſes of 
But in all Ari zende Aral, chere i | nothing 
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Actions, tis the Heart, and not the Mind, that 
deli „ and the Deeiſion whieh is made, 
is not taxen ſo much from the Light of the 
Underſtanding, as from the Motions of the 
Will; from whence it is, that the Senſpal 
Man, in his Reaſonings, prefers Pleaſure to 
Honeſty ; becauſe his Heart is leſs affected 
with an Honeſt, than with an Agreeable 

Good; whereas the Virtuous Man concludes - 
the contrary, vix. That an Honeſt Good is 

pteferahle to a Senſyal Good, becauſe tis 
— — 2 — to his ROY ic 3 _ his 
Deſites:/ Thus every one Judges of Things; de 73 . 
2 his A ffections melee Bid, and a te Wi dg v 

guides the Underſtandiog. And from this M. r4dis 


Priociple.,. ariſe all thoſe Falſe ReaſGnings of Ibid. 
d all the. Sophiſms of Self- Love, to which 
U ſubſcribe: Tis likewiſe. upom this 
im, chat St. :Angifine founds all the 


Conduct of Senſual and Spiritual Love, on 
— all the = Aid ms 

forle better explains the ery: in that 
_ of his Seventh Book, where lle mdu- 
ace, ces the Principles of all Humane Actions 
„ a5 Nl to Pleaſure, and Pain; which are the Urn ver- 
atiſe WW fal Springs of the Paſfons. I have Uwele the 
That longer on Arifoctle's Morals, becauſe I look up- 
te · on them as his Maſter- Piece: And che di- 
>nſe- ¶ poſing of theſe AAoralt, and reducing them to 
ſes of dur Practice, | according to the Natural Order 
of che ſubject Matter, is in my Judgment the 
thing beſt Deſigni of a Book,; that can be imagin d. 
molt Le us-now fee their Fife. s.. 
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TN Here is nothing which the Mind: of Man 
bas leſs ſearch'd into, than the Know- 
ge of Nature: It looks as if God had de- 


lighted to place the World within the Reach of 


Mortal Eye, as the moſt glorious Work of 
i ce, and at the ſame time to hide 


from us the ſecret Springs of this great Ma- 


Chine. Nature expoſes herſelf to our View, 


but her ways are unknown ; we ſee the Effect, 
but are ignorant of the Cauſes, After ſo many 
Diſputes for ſo many Ages, Men are ſtill come 
to no agreement, ſo that it ſeems as if the Ob- 
ject of Natural Philoſophy: were a thing rather 
of Opinion, than Knowledge. And twas this 


the Writings of the Pbagore 


were before te.. 
0 Though the Phyſick 


without doubt, that diſcourag d Socrates; Plats 
apply d himſelf more to the Study of it, being 
indue d by the Communication he [bad with 
ant, who made 
2 farther Progreſs in the Knowledge of Things 
Natutal, than any of the Philoſophers that 
S (833637 1 

Sof Plato are ſcatter d up 
and down. in ſeveral Places: of his Dialogues, 


of Crities; Pbadra, Parmenides, and the Great 


Hippie, yet are they more particularly to be 


met with in the Tmcar In this Treatiſe tit 


that he eſtabliſhes for the Principle of all Natu- 


ral Beings, a Matter and a Form; he believes 


 ehiyMitter to be Eternal and Uncreated, and 
pretends that the Form is only a pure Partici- 


pation, 
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pation, of the Les. Though we may find in 

1 his Works ſome Footſte ps, ſome Marks and 
Characters of Efficient and Final Cauſes, yet 
he reduces all tp the I by and Material Cauſe, 
for which Arifotle finds Fault with him in his I. 2. c. 2. 
Second Book of Generation. He gives to this 
Matter a Quantity as one of its Eſſential Pro- 

2 perties, and adds all thoſe Qualities which are 
lun purely accidental, as Heat and Cold, Pri- 
ness, Moiſtneſs, Ligheneſs, Weight, Smell, 

de- Colour, Taſte, and all choſe others which 
10f cauſe the difference of mixt Bodies. 

of Beſides theſe Qualities; he admits of differ- 
ide ent Kinds of Motion, the Motion of Alterati- 
Mia. on, of Increaſè, of, Diminution, and che Lo- 
ew. cal Motion; becauſe: theſe; things follow one 
a mother, and have, a neceſſary Connexion. 
any St. Auſtin lays in his Advertiſement ta the Gen- 
ome Ml ties; that Plato has Three Principles in his 
Ob. Phyſicks, God, Matter, and Idea, which bear 
ther ſome Reſemblancer and Agreement to thoſe 
-chis Three Principles Cardinal Beſſarivm aſeribes to 
Plato him, which are, the Work that is made, the 
eing MW Matter of which tis made, and the Model by 
with ! which tis made; Proclus in his Commentary 
nade on the Parmenidet, lays, That Plate wou d have 
ings the Union of the Mater and the Form to de 
tha made by a certaid Harmony, Which is nothing 
Frey elſe but a mutual Proportion of choſe. two 
Parts. Theſe are the Principles of Plato's - 
Phyſicks, which this Philoſopher; has mage the 
more Myſterious, by reaſon of his, Affection 
for Geometry, which he has forc'd into all * 
Pifcoutfes, without rightly managing his Sub- 
ah :or- conſideting! his Matter, and this is 1 
hät Ari 1% je . ui azzon. in 
de e ey oo 


Ariſt. 
„ Hetze Cop. 
CHAP. 
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tting ebſe, in my Opinion, but a pute Syſtem 
do direct us how to comprehend rhe Order oi 
the Generation of Natural Beings, The of 
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A S for Ariftorle, he has Built his Principles 
| of Natural Philoſophy. upon the Ruines 

theſe of other Philoſo Alz, Pytha- 
oras his Scholar, Taught, that the Unity and 

nobiliey of one ele Being was the Princi 
ple of Natural Things. i - Parmenides ' was of 
Opinion, chat twas Cold and Heat; Demecri- 
tur, that twas Solidity and Vacuity ; Ausge- 
ras admitted of: Quantity, and a Confuſion of 
Similar Principles. 5foilt refures al} theſe 
the better, to eſtabliſſi that Form and Matter he 
had taken from the Pyrhaporeans, to he 
has added Privation as 2 Third Principle, for 
the mote eaſie Comprehenſion of that Chang: 
which is made in Generation, which is a fort 
of Motion ; che Matter i the Subject; the 
Privation and the Form, are the two Terms; 

and the Motion has, for its Principle, the 
Term of 2 which is a Privation, 4 

well as the Form. As, ſot Inſtance, no one 
enn raiſe à Pillar, if the Materials, of which i 
is to be fram'd, have not a Privation ofthe 
Form, which made Arifotte Ay, That Whit 
cond not: be produc d but out of what m t Whit 
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dert el ics Phyſics 
in which he lays: down his Principles, is no- 
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E Chapter of the Third, Rook, 


ner of treating upon them is very different. 
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cond Book, which treats of Cauſes, . ppears to 
me to have ſomething in it more < ear and 
more real too than the Firſt. Natura eſs 


he makes betereen Art and Nature, Fortune Principiuns 
Chance, ſeems in my Judgment very ſolid ant & 

d well conceiy'd. . What he lays down in 2 Phyt. 
he ied anf. len owing Books, is, though 
ſomewhat confus d and out of the common 
Road., yet F well contrivd. The 
DeGniign.of Nati is cdſeace e 

n throughly, conſider d, appears true 
* al. The 1 1 of Infinity in the Atm Enti 
5 not in in potenti i, 


Place, 2 of how on 
1. What he ſays o Place, in Gatlend. 


the. Fourth Book are nob oy RN _ and in exercit: 
contain al the 9 ſolid Parts of Natural P. Phyſ. 
. . 7 follpwing Books, he ſpeaks 4 
Motion, and ſeems to tread in 
the Aue Sede a5 before, aud, as it were, to 
meet himmſel 
Wich regard chen to dingy, i in | their Paid. 
ples there is no great Dif; parity between the 
hyſicks of Plata and Arifotle, for being both 
deriv'd from lie fame Original, oh the Phy- 
ſicks 2 the Pythagereaus, the moſt Rational at 
chat time Extant, they muſt; needs reſemble 
each other. Oerlla was the firſt Author of Ocel. IU. 
thoſe .two Principles. of Natural Philoſophy, de Uniy, 
Matter and Form, in order to explain the cab. 2. 
Change that r de in 1 N a 
Natural Body by Dene, . al hang and 


by ſotnething that is though the 
Principles of Natural Philo are almoſt 
the fame, in the Syſtems of b ath theſe Philo- 
ſophers, as to the Compoſition of Bodies, 


their Proprieties and Qualities, ye yet their Man- 


For 


0s 
l = 1 he has e ah thit 


relates: to the t Principles an top optreties 'of-a' 
. in General. DUNNO TS Worn 
artic if (2, ſicks appear Nhe rabid 
ien atid* ort miethbdical: ſrom the De. 


Auction ofall e Species 'the Bod 
1 pt He 3 wich 


into Which! it giyides ir 

che Heavens apud the Stare, with the'Plemients 
And with Metebt; and e a of Me- 

ors alohd Has e &5 in Natu- 
5 han Bean Together 2 
for he deſcendꝭ to y the mölt nmnüte Pati- 
culars of ever) ching. Tis bete he ſhows” us 
che manner of the Foil nati 4 Merals, of 
Bicumetis and Salts, : an&* of  St6hes; and - of 
whatever elſe j is faſhion'd within che Bofom of 
the Eartir; here like wiſe he exphins the dif- 
bark o 25 Bodies by théif exteriour Figure, 

or oft, rough, or finooch;” ift or-fle 
briteſe or malleable” Fridble" or viſcous 

| ba us; and 'treaty of the Concodivn, 
Efixarion;”Colliquefadtion, And 'Putrefaaion, 
. of che fame Bodies Int "ſarhe placehe ox: 
atmities inte the different Opinions chat have 
deen held conderning the Blements ; whether 
- — burns By ihe Motion 6f round Parti- 

Wied of. yramidical,' according to 

terte of theſe Times; [Who pretend to 
de Authors themſelves of many things that 4 
viſtotle taught long before them; as' 22 Weiplit 
of the Air, whych he proves by the Experience 

of a Bullet that weighs more when tis heated: 
Ariſtotle is not miſtaken in his —— 
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of the Swiftneſs of weighty Bodies, as Galileo 
and Gaſſendus ſay he is, who are themſelves 
much in the wrong, as to that Point. In ſhort, 
he has ſhew'd the Nature and Difference of 
Sounds, with a Proportion of all the Conſo- 
I naficies, as diſtinctly as any of the Moderns, 
who pretend to have found out ſomething new 


- da — 


1 


it will appear, that all that has been ſaid by 
Galileo and Des Carte: upon the different Vi- 
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on that Subject. But upon ſerious Reflexion 
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& WU brations.of the Air, hath been before obſery'd 
th ſhall paſs over that excellent Treatiſe he 
ts WI has writ of Colours, and that of : Phiyfiogmo- 
& ay, of Muſick and of Phylick, and afl Infinite 
7 I rumber of others; to ſpeak of this Hiſtory of 
"; Animals, which to me: appears beyond com- 
ti. bare. Its true that in this Labour he drew 


= I grcat-Advantages from the Liberalities of Alex- 
br ander. But beſides the great Application and 
oof Induſtry he us d in this ſort of Study, befides 
11 the many Experiments he made himſelf on a 
n: great number of Animals; ic was his particu- 
1 lar Care _— i as —— 
_ wrote upon this Subject by the Phi ers, 
5 Phyſicians, Hiſtorians, and Poets that were before 
him, as may appear from the many Quotations 
he makes out of Hamer, Heſiod, Æſclylu, and 
Enripides. He ſometimes cites Herodotzs,, but 


Certainty in any thing he maintain d. The 
Perſon whom he deriv'd the moſt Light in his 
Hiſtory of Animals, was Hippocretes that great 
Obſerver of the Body of Man, though he ne- 
ter makes che leaſt mention of him, or which 
Lavrentize, in his Book of Anatomy, accuſes 
him of Ingratitude, and with Reaſon. For 
what this Philoſopher ſays of the —— 
* * yi 


tis to confute him; for he found very little 


of Haman Bodies, is taken partly 
. Obſemations. i 


extenſive, fo copipus and-intricate 45 this Hi 


but has been ſince; ſoumd to be trite by: Expe- 


| has contributed to the perfecting 
of 


has ranged them 


tion in the E 


4 — of | 


from 
cratel ici but that he has ſoreral. things that 
tis to thia Pio 


1 
the On er and Method obſert d in a Matter ſo 


— Animals: nor i it a ſmall Task t0 
hate reduc'd all the: Species to certain Kin 
to haue comprizd them in a nathral, uit, 
commpleat'iDivifio which: _ w us at the 
ning of the to have cſtz- 
bliſh'd 2 Maxims in * © Confietinn of 
Animals, Which paſs far. Infallible Tuns he 
that fu heliev d that the Heart Nas the Boun- 
tain of Hlodd, which was rejected as ha Error, 


rĩemcei The Circulation of the Blood was 
nat unn omn to ſhim:; for Hervey; the firſt of 
the Moderns that Has writ of - it, quotes a Paſ- 
fage of Ariſtotle, to:thew. that he was not igno- 
rant of it. I muſt eonſel that length of Time 
this Know- 
tedge, and 2 — added event 
things to whit | 4riftotle weaote: But vrhat Deptt 
what Vaſtneſs of Soub wras there 
'd for the the Pririciples, aid 
Apoäng into that Order, in which he 
fot the finding out by Me- 
*. the Equilibrious Mo- 
of Birds, in —— 
of Fiſh, and in the ſeveral Pacer of e 
Chich can neither be direc nor 
out a juſt Co —— a ur 
Body 2 He has r only rms 
niſm, of which he wasithe-firlt. 
chat long before Aba, mh 


chanical. Demo 


1 things inthe Morin of Nartat Bedi, . 


equal Weights of Liquors, and 5 
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things artificial, as in the Guidance of Ships, 
and of all other great Machines. He firſt diſ- 
cover di by theſe Mechanical Experiments, that 

the Motiondf every Animal is a Mixture of 
Agitation and Repoſe, ſucceeding each other 

in thole Parts Where the Motion is made, which 

were impoſſtble without this Alternation. I 
ſhou'd- never cone to an end, were I to give 

you a particular Account of this whole Syſtem 

of Natural Philoſophy ; let us therefore now 
conelude, that we may examine the Metaphy- 

ſicks of theſe too Philoſophers.” Ihn 
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f the Metaphyſicks of Plato. 


Otwithſtanding Plato had learn'd Meta- 
phy ſicks from Hermogenes, Parmenides his 
Scholar, yet he had ſo lofty and elevated 4 
Soul, 220 ſo ſtrong an Inclination to the Stu- 
dy of ſupernatural Things, that all his othef 
Philoſophy ſeems to incline towards Metaphy- 
ticks: For where he mixes, in his Dialogues, 
any. Conſiderations, either Moral, Natural, or 
Politick, 'tis as they relate to What he fays con- 
cerning the Knowledge of Intellectual Things. 
The prinoĩpal Object of Metaphyſicks is a Be- 
ing in general, and the Properties of that Be- 
ing. Let us now ſee what were Plato's Thoughts 
upon this Subject. He acknowledges, in his. 
Parmenides, an Eternal Being, which never was 
begotten; and he finds in that Being a Good- 
neſs, which he calls The Good by it ſelf 5\ the £98 <5 
firſt Underſtanding, and the . firſt Life; Pro- n. 
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A Compariſon of 
clas diſtinguiſhes in Plato, theſe three Principles 
as three different Beings; and Plocinus diſtin- 
guiſhes them not at all, but aſſures us that they 
are the ſame: Tis this that gave Occaſion to 
ſome of the Primitive Chriſtians, that were 
Followers of Plato, to believe that this Philo- 
ſopher had ſome Knowledge, tho not clear and 
perſect, of the ineffable Myſtery of the ever 
Sacred Trinity. But this Diſtinction is purely 
Natural, and bears no Proportion with that 
great Myſtery, by Reaſon of the Inequality 
and Dependence Plato puts between thoſe three 
Principles. " 

He gives two Properties to this Being, which 
he believes are eſſential to it, viz. Power and 7 
Activity, and adds to them Unity and Infini- 4 
ty. And in the Dialogue of the Sophiſt, he 17 
3 five Attributes belonging to this 


= — att a" oat alin 4 ith. © — 
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Being, nce, Motion, Reft; Identity and IN +: 
Diverſity, which make up the Univerſal Di- led 
ſtinction of all Beings. On theſe three Prin- en 
Ciples he eſtabliſhes three forts of Gods, the I f 
firſt purely Intelligible, the ſecond Intellectu- If .. 
al and Intelligible, and the third purely Intel- ſpe 


lectual. It wou'd require a larger Treatiſe to 
examine into ſo profound a Speculation. Ph; 
_ . He eſtabliſhes in his Tenth Book of Laws N h 
two forts of Intelligences, the one Good, and ¶ þ;, 
the other Evil; and one might imagine, by 
the Oppoſition he places between theſe two 
Spirits, and the manner of placing -; that he WW Th. 


had ſome imperfet Knowledge of the firſt I che 
War of the Angels. And we may find in ſc- pur 
veral Places of his Dialogues ſuch Marks and I ceec 
"WMara&ers of our Myſteries, that we may ſee Ops 


that ic was not without ſome Foundation that I fer 

the firſt Fathers of the Church believ'd, that N abſo 

this Philoſopher had been „ * Goc 
ooks 
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Books of Moſes ; and that ſo particular an Ac- 
count of the things of another Life, Which he 
gives us in his Gorgias, in his Protagoras, and in 
his Politicks, made one of the Commentators _ 
of Alcinozs fay „ that Ariſtotle muſt yield to Plato r 
in Metaphyſicks. in Alciu. 
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CHAT. Ya 
The Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle. 


nd TIO fay the Truth, Ariſtotle is more plaid - 
and natural in this part of Philoſophy; 
he IN with which he always mixes his Phyſicks : God 
Senſe and Reaſon are his Principal Guides, and 
tis ſeldom he raiſes himſelf above the Know- 
ledge of Things Natural. He tiever would 
engage in things he cotild not demonſtrate, 
which made him ſo cautious and circumſpect, 
35 Cardinal Beſſarion obſerves of him, when he peiriof: 
ſpeaks of things ſupernatural. Therefore hav- conta 
ing firſt confuted the Opinions of the Ancient czlut!: 
Philoſophers about the Principles, he examines 
whether there be one ; he proves there is, be- 
cauſe the Chain of Cauſes and Effects, it being 
impolſible that it ſuou d be extended on in I 
jnitum, muſt be bounded by a firſt Mover. 
This Principle being eſtabiiſhd, he ſhews that 
there is a Science, which conſiders 4 Being 
purely in Quality of a Being; and then pro 
ceeds to examine the Nature, Properties, and 
Oppoſitions, and this is the Science of the 
Metaphyficks. He diſcovers three Attributes 
abſolutely inſeparable from a Being, Unity, 
Goodneſs, and Truth, which agree eben 

1 


Ee 2 


4; Compariſon of 


with all Beings. He diſtinguiſhes a. Being in- 
to Act and Power, into finite and infinite, ne- 
_ ceilary and contingent ; and from theſe Di- 
ſtinctions makes different Orders of ſpecifical 
and particular Natures, having firft given us 
ſome certain Fdea's of univerſal Natufe. This 
is what he explains in his fiiſt Six Books; he 
begins in the Seventh to raiſe himſelf to the 
Knowledge of a Firſt Being, he proves that it 
muſt be a Subſtance ; and having given an Eſ- 
ſential Definition of Subſtance, he explains its 
Properties, Genus, Species, and Difference, 
In the Eighth and Ninth Book he treats of Sub- 
ſtances, {eniible and material; in the Tenth, 
of Unity; and in the Eleventh, he-ſhows that 
Univerſal Natures are the firſt Objects of Sci- 
ence. Having diſtinguiſh'd the different At- 
tributes of Subſtance, in the Twelfth he ſpeaks 
of the Firſt Cauſe, or Firſt Mover, and con- 
cludes his Metaphy ſicks with the Unity of the 
Firſt Mover, and with that of God. In the 
Eighth Chapter of this laſt Book, he treats of 
the Divinities of his Religion as introducd by 
Fables; but diſcourſes of them ſomewhat ob- 
ſcutely, as not imagining the People capable 
cf fuch Myſterious Truths. In the two laſt 
Books, Winch I hardly believe are Ariſtotles, 
becau e of the ſtrange Reperitions, there is a 
. , Diſcourſe of Immaterial Natures, of Ideas, of 
Numbers,.of Matheniacical Entities, and of the 
Generation of Numbers againſt the ' Pythago: 
reanti. But theſe Numbers cannot be accoun- 
red for by Natural Cauſes, as Pytbagoras has 
A. T ĩ ĩ 
In fine, Ariſtotle ſeems to be much more 
real and fix d in his Reſolutions and Determi- 
nations than Plato: He builds things upon 
eſtabliſhd Principles, which Plato does 58 f 
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Plato and Ariſtotle. 
but gives himſelf up too much to his own 
Thoughts, a Fault that proceeded from the 
Tincture he drew from the vicious and corrupt 
Inſtructions of the Agyptians. For as they 
were a ſuperſtitious People, that were pleas d 
with the Notions and Fancies of their Prieſts, 
who were their Teachers; ſo this Philoſopher 
found their Minds full of Ideas, which they 
had taken from the Jews after their Delive- 
rance out of Babylon. In that Conjunction 


there aroſe a contus'd Medly of Opinions a- 


bour Religion compounded of what the Fews 
believ'd upon the Maxims of their Law, and 
of what was added to ſuch Perſuaſions by the 
Egyptian Prieſts, Men naturally Fanciful and 
Vitionary. With theſe Plato, coming into - 


421 


Opt ſometime after, amply furniſh'd himſelf ; | 


trom which vaſt Treaſury he has produc'd fo 
many-things, as cannot.upon any Account be 
excus d, but by the Help of real or pretended 
Allegories. Tis true, the Order in which we 
have the Books of Axiſtotles Metaphyſicks, is 
not Natural; and 'tis the Opinion of Plutarch, 
in the Life of Alexander, that this Philoſopher 
has not taken the ſame Care in 'the Arrange- 
ment of theſe, as of his other Works; and that 


he deſign d his Metaphyſicks only as a general g 
Scheme or Model of that Science, to be pro- we mis 
pos d to the Judgment of the Learned, and for ππ-f . 


the Improvement of Poſterity. 


Books in that ſmall Fragment of Metaphyſicks 
he has left us. Paficrates, a Scholar of - Ariſto- 
tles, is of Opinion that the firſt part of theſe 
Metaphyſicks is not in its proper place. Nicolas 
of Damaſcus is the only Man that believ d the 
Order af them to be Natural. Alexander, A- 
Nandi ſent, and Averroes diſſent from him. 


270% 


Theophraſtus © 
has endeavour'd to ſettle the Order of theſe © 
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A Compariſon of © 

We might draw a Compariſon between 
theſe two Philoſophers, in relation to what 
they have writ upon other Arts and Sciences, 
as Poetry, Rhetorick, Law, Politicks, and Gram- 
mar: For theſe two Great Men have ſpoken of 
all things, and have given Precepts to all Con- 
ditions of Men; even the moſt Mean and Sor- 
did and moſt Mechanical Arts, have not eſcap'd 
their Penetration; but of theſe too have Plato 
and Ariſtotle both treated, as well as of Philo- 
fophy. Plato ſhews a great Genius and a no- 
ble Spirit in all he ſays, but has eſtabliſn d no 
Principles, and obferv'd no Method, in which 


Ariſtotle is ſo exact. Never did any Author 


write upon ſo many Subjects, and ſearch fo 
well to the Depth of them; for there are above 
ſeven Hundred and Forty ſeven Volumes of 
his Works, if we may believe Franciſcu Patricia 
the Venetian Philoſopher ; but for my part, 1 


n Diſcuſſ. am content to rely on the Judgment of Dioge- 


pa 
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nes Laertius, who reckons up near four Hun- 
dred. This one Criticiſm about the Number 
of Arifatk's Works will admit of infinite Diſ- 
ute, tis enough therefore that we may from 
hence diſcover, that more than fifty Auth 
wou'd have merited Immortal Glory by the 
Writings of Ariffetle alone, ſo great is their 
N , and their value ſo Extraordinary; 


And it ſeems reaſonable to aſſert, that nothing 


can be added in the Sciences, nothing writ 
with any Solidity or Exactneſs, or according 
da the Rules of Art, unleſs it be conformable 
to thoſe Precepts he has laid down in his 
Books. After all this, to prefer to this Great 
Man, the Modern Philoſophers, who hare 
ain'd what Reputation they have in the World 
nly by their Phyſicks, in which Syſtem there 
45 to be found nothing new, but that ow 
| | | w 


And thus his Logick is 
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which is obſet vd in ay down the Opinions 
of Democritns, Epicurus the like ; to prefer, 
I ſay, theſe Men to Ariſtotle, is an unpardona- 
ble piece of Impudence. But we need not -be 
ſucpriz'd at ſome Peoples making ſo wrong a 


Judgment, for the Soul of Man is of ſuch a 


Complexion, that it is leſs affected with the 


Greatneſs of Things than with their Novelty. 


In which we appear like Children, whom 
great things do not move, becauſe they cannot 
comprehend them, but who are delighted and 
entertained with little things, with meer Trifles, 
becauſe they ſeem new to them. . 

I will conclude this third Part with a Re- 
flection or two, upon the Excellency and Ad- 
vantages of the Doctrine of theſe two great 
Perſons. As ſor the Excellency, it is obſerva- 
ble, that not only the Logick and the Morali- 
ty of Plato is lefs Solid than thoſe of Ariſtoile, 
as I have already declar'd, but that Arifotle has 
adranc'd both to ſuch a degree of Perſection, 
that nothing can be added to either of them. 
For in his Logick, he has taught us the Art, 4 
how to correct all the Errors of Thought, ., > 9 5 
how to diſſipate all the falſe Lights of the Mind Phyficis 
and Underſtanding, and how to prevent the & Ethicis 


Natural Precipitation of the Judgment, in or- TH 


der to diſtinguiſh right between true and falſe: Phil gde: 
perfect, which he was permultar 
ſenſible of himſelf, it being the only Work he apella- 
valued himſelf upon. In his- Syſtem of Mora- e 
lity and Phyſicks, he mentions the Philoſo- ,75 


phers that aſſiſted him; but in his Logick, he —4 II. 


quotes none. He has likewiſe ſo diſtinctly ex- c Date - 8 
plain d all the Motions of the Heart of Man, em ca- 


and the End and Motives of all his Actions, „ H.. 


S 7. J. 
that his Morals as well as his Logick, ſeem to Schol. Di: 


reach the height of Perfection; nothing * ale, 


Ee 4 
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be farther added either to the one or other, un- 
leſs there be ſome Order wanting to ſet forth 
their Beauty by a more natural Diſtribution of 
the Parts. As for his Phyſicks, I believe, they 
are only imperfect where the Matter is in 
fault, which might be better known, and bet- 
ter ſearch'd into, where it leſs uncertain. For 
we may pretend what we will; we cannot 

dive into the Myſterjes of Nature, they are ſo 
: intricate ; we are ſtill ignorant of them, not- 
withſtanding all our boaſting of : having diſco- 
ver'd her ſecret Springs. But of all Syſtems of 

Natural Philoſophy, this of Ariforle's: is built 

upon the moſt Reaſon, and eſtabliſh d upon 

the beſt Foundation. All the World perhaps, 

may not be of this Opinion; but tis particu- 

larly of this part of Philoſophy that the Wiſe 

744iis Man ſpeaks, when he ſays, That God bas given 
mundum up the Knowleage of the World to the diſputes of Men. 
229 1 muſt confeſs 57 that Natural Philoſophy 15 
Bot c 21.0% arriv'd to its full Perfection, it may ftill 
Aa admit of greater Degrees. The Metapbyſicbt 
are a Collection of Principles rather than Pre- 

cepts, upon the Knowledge of Things Natural IW »: 
abſtracted from Matter; they cannot poſſibly cer 

be made more Compleat, but by being reduced vr 

into a more diſtinct Order; things being diſ- iſh ces. 

pos d in the moſt perfect Manner imaginable, NM 

do take away that Confuſion natural to Ideas, ¶ tho 

y the Diſtinction of Terms and their Attri- ¶ ſuc 

butes. St. Thomas makes great Encomiums up - Pre 

Side on this Science. Ariſtotle calls it his firſt Philo- ure 
chhegefle ſophy, becauſe it is as it were a Preparative to ita 
Logick, which is the Foundation ot all Scien- it 

ces. Without Logick we cannot think aright, our 

and the moſt eſſential Fault of thoſe that un- tha 

_ gertake to ſpeak or write, is the want of this. ef 
Alſocle, in the Sixth Book of his MHetephyſick, tha 

97 ; We ; | | 1Mmputcy 3 
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imputes all the Errors of the Ancient Philoſo- 

phers,. to their Ignorance in Logick.. | 

The Advantages to be reap'd from the Do- 

arine of Plato and Ariſtotle, are Great: 

reading Plato, we acquire that Fertility of Ima- 
zination, and that Beauty of Conception which 

is the Mother of Eloquence, 'and of all that 

is graceful in Learning.: And the Reading of 
Ariſtotle, begets in us Judgment by the Juſtneſs 

it imprints on our Thoughts, all whoſe Errors 

it correts. Plato makes Orators and Poets, of Plato dabit 
thoſe that Converſe, with him. That Method eu- 
he obſerves in explaining things by their Idea's, 1 — 
and ſpeaking of them not as they are, but as in Dialog. 
they ought to be, and which he borrow'd from 

Homer, is what has alone made all the great 

Men of his time, and thoſe of ſucceeding 

Ages. 'Tis after this Model, that Euripides, 
Sopbocles, Demoſthenes, Hyperides, Eſchines, De- 

mades, Lyſias, Pindar, Carneades, Cicero and 

Virgil were Form'd ; for they, were all Plate- 

nfs: As it was the Method of Ariſtotle, that 

made Theophraſtus, Philoxenes, Demetrius Pbalere- 

us, Galen, Boetius, Avicenna, Averroes, Alexan- 

der d Ales, St. Thomas, and all thoſe that have 

writ with any Solidity upon the Grand Scien- 

ces. They therefore who ſeek after other 

Models than what are drawn by theſe two Au- 

thors, are much miſtaken if they expect to 
lucceed in their Study, or make any reaſonable 

Progreſs in Learning, when they take ſo 

wrong a Courſe. It may poflibly be a thing 

that will admit of difficulty to undeceive the 

vitiated Palats of ſome Men, and eſpecially of 

our Modern Philoſophers, who are of Opinion, 

that Ariſtotle is too much out of Date for the 

jefin d Genius of the Age, and who imagine 

that they may grow Wile and Learned without 

Plato or an Ariſtotle, FINIS. | 
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P 4R T IV. 
C HAF. I. 


The Adventures of the dect and Doctrine of 
Plato, till the coming of our Saviour. 


A FTER the Death of Plato, Speusiy 
pus ſucceeded him in his School, he 
embrac'd his Opinions, but obſervd 

not his Conduct, his way of Life being 

not in the leaſt conformable' to his Doctrine, 
for he let looſe the Reins to Pleaſure. So that 
the Set of Plato made little Progreſs during 
thoſe eight Years Speucippas taught in the Ac 
demy, by reaſon ot his unbounded Avarice; 
for he loſt ſeveral Scholars upon the Account 
of thoſe large Demands he made, and ſo ma- 
ny the more fell off trom him, becauſe his Pre- 
deceſſor Plato had treated them after a more 
honeſt and diſintereſted Manner. 


Xenocratti 


———_—____—__ 
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Lienacrates, after Speucippus his Death, ſucceed- 
ed in the Place ; there was not the leaſt agree- 
ment in their Method of Teaching, for he 
endeavour d to merit the Eſteem of the People 
by his Honeſty and Integrity. Alexander ſent 
him ſeveral Preſents, which he generouſly re- 
fusd, thereby doing more Honour to the Do- 
arine of Plato than ever his Predeceflor had 
done. Being much addicted to deciding Con- 
troverſies, he cou d not acrommodate himſelf to 
Socrates his way, who too much diſtruſted his 
own Reaſon, and ſeemd to doubt of every 
thing; but fix'd upon Ariftotle's of eſtabliſhing 
___ ll pon Principles whatever he advance d. Pole- 

_ took the School —_———_ His — 

ile was very irregular, hi a great De- 

—_— — but he afterwards reform d, upon 

reading a Diſcourſe of Xenecrates upon Tem- 
derance. Valeria Maximus tells the Story, val. Max. 
5 St. Auſtis mentions this Adventure, and Lucian l. 6. Hiſt. 
me of I 4colls upon it after his uſual way. Cares and put, 
ur. Crater, who ſucceeded him in Plaro School, Tuc. in 
| chang'd nothing of his Doctrine. Arcefilas, piſaccus. 
who ſuc them, reform'd ſomething, 
re-eftabliſhing the Method of Socrates, — 
had been in a manner laid aſide ; and by this 54. nun f. 
Reformation he founded the Second Academy. ſer reren- 
Zeno, who was afterwards the Chief of the 4, Arce- 
Stojcks, had ſtudied under Polemos with Arceſi- — —_ 
las. Zero was a Man of great Subtlety, and Gi... de 
ptofeſs d himſelf an Enemy to the Opinions of fi n. 
Plato, which fix'd Arcefilas the more firmly up- grceflar 
on the Docttine of Socrates, and oblig d him — 2 
to Veil over the true Opinions of Plato with un 


. | | cum Zens- 
new Myſteries to make them the more va- niobtratfa- 
luable. | * | 

"Fra Neg ad age” re Socrate 
uſcepit bane ſement jam, ui nibil ſciri poſſe ſtatuer et. Lactan. lib. 3. 


ret, aut ho- 
eap, 6. 
Philoſophy 


A Compariſon of 
Philoſophy was now ſtudied at Athens with 
reat Application; and from hence aroſe the 
everal of Philoſophers , of which the 
- Stoicks and the Epicareans were the chief. And 
as there are ſome Genias - naturally Free, and 
others naturally Slaviſh; every one choſe hi 
Side according to his Inclinations, and plac 
himſelf at the Head, or in the Train of one 
of theſe Seas, which divided the Men of the 
greateſt Learning and Parts throughout Greece, 
and afterwards throughout the whole World. But 
the Opinions of Zeno and Epicurm were moſt 
in Vogue, by reaſon of their Novelty. And 
upon this Account, the Progreſs of Plato's Sed 
was for ſome time interrupted. | 
Zeno. Zeno was of Cyprus, he drew after him many 
Senſerunt Followers, by admitting all Sorts of Perſon; 
hoc Stoici, into his School, and publickly declaring , that 
gui ſervis all the World was capable of learning his Ph;- 
A4. vi Lfophy. He taught in the Portico of Athens, a 
loſopban. Place celebrated for the Pictures of Polygnotei; 
oſop JB 
dum eſe from whence his Scholars were call'd Stoicks, 
dicebam. Tho' he declard himſelf a violent Enemy to 
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Lactant. , | 
x the Academy, yet he embrac'd many of their 
4 7 Opinions. He taught a ſort Metempſycboſis of 


the Soul, and a Recollection of things paſt, by 
the Mind, like that of "Plato's. He never 
thoughit it ſafe to take up with Opinions, but 
always diſapprov'd of it, that he might not 
leave his Wile Man in an Uncertainty. Virtue 
was the Sovereign Good, in his Morality ; he 
preſerv'd his Reputation, by the Purity oi his 
Mannecs, and the Frugality of his Life. But 
nothing more recommended his : Philoſophy; 
and advanc'd its Rrogreſs; than that Conſtancy 
and Reſolution he inſpir'd into his Followers 
in the Extremity of Affairs; which , appear 
in the Adventures of Cato, 8 uus, Pætus, and 
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of ſeveral others that were Stoicks, Antigonus 
who ſucceeded Alexander in Macedonia, — 8 


tranſported with Admiration of Zeno's Virtus, 


No that he ſent him an obliging Letter, to deſire 
and him that he might be admitted into his Sect. 
n The Athenians conferr'd great Honours upon 
lacd him, Prolomey King of Egypt ſent an Ambaſſa- 
os dor, on purpoſe to aſſure him of his Royal 
che Favouf. In ſhort, this Philoſopher was in 
my eat Eſteem, and much Celebrated at his 
I. Bu fiſt Appearance. But the Virtue which Zeno 
od recommended, was ſo falſe in moſt of its 


Maxims,the Pride he aſſum d, of making *Men * Hee nibi 
Seck * to God, appear ſo vain; and the Idea Pb 
of his Wiſe Man was ſuch a meer Chimere, that 1, n Peg 
it laſt he became Ridiculous; and Cicero drolls at = 
"fon; upon him very 1 in ſeveral parts of ciat. Sen. 
bis Works, an eſpecially. in his Tuſculan Que- Eb. 48. 
ph. WY ens, where he relates the pleaſant Account e 
we'd Pompey one day gave him , of the Philoſopher 1 
wer; I Ta. Pompey, as he paſsd by Rhodes, in 
Vick, bis Return from the Mitbridatick War, made 
iy to him a Viſit in his School. This Philoſopher was 
then very much tormented with the Gout ; but 
„ of | dbe Noble Opportunity of giving a Roman and a 
Conquerour, an Idea of the Stoical Virtue, in- 
ever bird him to make a Diſcourſe from his Bed, 
«-bix * the Beauty and Excellency of his Morals. 
be Pain was ſo grievous to him, while he Was 
en endeavouring to Speak, that he could not ſo 
„ he artfully counterfeit his Miſery, but that Pompey 
z perceiv'd it; and the Pride of this Philoſopher , ,,,, ,,;. 
zypear d to the General ſtill the more contempti- 4 — 4g, 
ble the more he affected to act the Heroe, by — * 
delying his Diſtemper, in theſe Words ; * Tis to malum 
w purpoſe, O Pain, that you thus afflitt me, 1 will <onfitebor. 
72 confeſs you to be an Evil, The Opinions _ | 
of Egeſias and Theodorus, who wers of this Set, c. 30. wh 


and 


| 
| 


þ> ur of the Senſes, as well as that of the Soul; 


A Compariſon of 
and who taught, that a Wiſe Man was made 
only for himſelf, and that he ow'd no Service 
eicher to his Countty or Relations, appear d 
ſo Extravagant , that they brought the Patty 
into much Diſrepute; tho there were ſever 
Great Perſons who ſtil ſtuck to it; as Clean. 
thes, Chryſippms, Panttims, Cato, Brutus, Sentca, 
Epictetar, Arrian, and many others, who were 
a Credit to this Doctrine, and did it Great 
Honour. But Plwtarch drew upon himſelf the 
Scorn and Ca of all Honeſt People, by 
Diſcovering the Falſity of this Morality, in his 
Diſcourſe againſt = —_— 580 | 
Epi leur appear'd about e time, an 
___ e—— as much as Zeno, the Love of 
Negat ju- Virtue; but only fot the Pleaſure that reſults 
cunle from it; and in that Pleaſure, he included that 


e, ni; maintaining, that a Wiſe Man cou'd' not be 
idem juſte Happy, unleſs he enjoy'd all tlie Pleaſures 
vivat.Cic. Humane Nature was capable of. But he did 
5. de Fin. not expreſs his Mind openly in relation to the 
Animi vo- Pleaſure of the Senſes, for fear of creating an II! 
luptates, Opinion of his Doctrine : And by this Manage- 
& dolores ment he pave Riſe to ſeveral Opinions, that 
— F * were afterwards entertain d, concerning his 
poris volu· True Conceptions, which ſome belie vd to be 
pratibus & Innocent. Tis moſt certain, he was a vety 
dolorivzs. wiſe and prudent Debauchee. He never a 
167%: diced himſelf to any Pleaſure but by Art and 
: Method; but in the whole, let what will be 
ſaid of him, he had very little Religion in 
him. One Maxim which he had, was, not to 


Fpicirms diſturb che Peace of his Mind with the Fear of 


Dees verbs the Gods. He did not indeed,as to all outward 
pojrir, re Appearance, deny that there were Gods, for 
ſuſtulis, fear of oppoſing the general Opinion of the 
Cie. Athenians, who were great Zealots in _ 

| 9 — „ 
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Religion, but in effect he did not believe that 

here were any. He borrow'd the Principles 

his Natural Philoſophy from Democricas, and , dd 
bis Moral from Ariſtippus. So that Lucretizs re ur 47. 
ems to be in the wn. when he praiſes d Nature 
ieurus for having remov'd the Barriers of Na- Prim per- 
ture; which was done long. before him, —— a 
for, except the Declination of Atoms, with a ,,;cx. 
Motion of their Gravity, to which he added Lucret. 
the Philoſophy of Demecritas, he has diſcover d l. 
nothing new in Phyſicks; tho he was much 

inclin'd to them, as a neceſſary Security to a 

Wiſe Man againſt Ignorance ; for Ignorance 

ever capable of raiſing Diſturbances in the 


7 Mind. ut he deſpis d ogick, and all other p. Epicu- 
Files Peiences, as uſeleſs, in relation to the Doctrine ro, 2 ce- 
tha to the Sweetneſs of Life, tho' after after all, 77s diſci- 


is Logich is very ne The Common People ar 


us follow d the Doctrine of the Stoicks, who re- — — 
ure; as d none of what Condition ſoever ; and the 1.11.18. 


Perſons of Quality the Doctrine of Epicurus, 
by which they diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from 
thole of the meaner ſort; ſo that thoſe that 


wh excaeded in Number were for Zeno, and. thoſe 
chat chat ſurpaſs d in Merit for Epicuras. | 
- his The Emulation bred between theſe Two Inter Stoi- 


o be eds, was great. The Sroicks cry'd down the © - _ 
Doctrine of Eyicurat, as too Senſual; and there 2% _ 
vas nothing ever after injurioufly ſpoken of tar prone 
that dect, but the Sticks acted a part in it; perpetua 
and in return, the Epicureans treated the Stojcks * Fab. 
with abundance of Scorn and Contempt 3 and hea of 
look d upon them as the vileſt Wretches upon 

Earth. This great Animoſity between them, 

open d again a free Paſſage for the Doctrine 

ot Plato, tho it was not altogether ſo Modiſh 

t; either of thoſe TWO Secs. 1 


Cice- 


A Compariſon of 


| Cicero, who very well knew the Succeſſots of 
Plato, ſays nothing of that Bion, whom Diozey; 
wou'd have to be Arcefilas his Succeſſor, and 
3 Hor. who, in Horace's Judgment, became famous for 
| Epi, the Sharpneſs of his Satyrs. However it were, 
| Lacydes, Evander and Hegeſinus ſucceeded one 
another at the time that the Sroicks and Epicy. 
. reans were both in greateſt Vogue. This L 
ecydes was chief of the New Academy with 
Carneades, who came ſome time aſter him, and 
embrac'd-part of his Opinions. Tis true, he 
remitted ſome what of that Rigour, to which gre 
Arceſilas had advanc'd the Doctrine of Plats Ml vii 
for Arceſilas look'd upon nothing certain, no- 
thing true, no not even in Nature it fel 
Carneades taught afterwards, that things ſenſible 
and material, were as it were the Shadows 0 
Truth; by which he at leaſt acknowledg d that 
dev. were ſome things in themſelves very pro- 
| able. | 5 
CztoCenſo- This Philoſopher being ſent with Critolau 
* _ and Diogenes on an Embaſly to Rome, abou 
yrs perk the Affair of Oropus, under the Conſulſhip o 
Mum leg. P. Scipio and Marcellus, did ſo much ſurpria 
tor dimit- the Senate with the force of his Eloquence 
tendos cen that Cato the Cenſor advis d the Houſe to ſend 
— 5. him away immediately; for he wou d ſo dazlt 
mentante their Underſtandings with the luſtre of hi 
quid veri Diſcourſes, that they wou'd not be able to di 
Jer haud ſtinguiſn right from wrong, truth from fil 
— ſhood ; and if we may believe Ælian, the de. 
Plin. 1. 7, nators themſelves complain'd, That that Phil 
c. 30. pher came to do them Violence even in the Senat 
= l. 3. Houſe by the force f. his Reaſons. Cicero gives! 
_ 21 noble Character of this Great Man, when he 
I r. de ſays of him, That he inclin d his Auditors to what 
Orat, ever ſide be pleasd, We may ſafely affirm that 
there was never any Perſon that had a py ; 
8 : 
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Talent at perſuading than Carneadler 3 and his 

Opens profefling himſelf at Reme a Platoniſt, much in- 

, and creasd kis Reputation. Clitomachar , Philoy 

us for and Antiochus, who were Cicero's Maſters; were 

vere; ¶ Corneades his 3 and gave much Credit 

d one to this Doctrine, and advanc d its Fame by the 

Epic great Characters they bore: For when Scipio 

is 4 and Lelins had begdh to inſpire into the Ko- 
win mans an 'ihclination to Learning, and a deſire 

„ and of growing Wiſe, all the People of ny 

le, ii went to Arbors to Study Philoſophy undet thoſe 

which great Men that then taught there: This in: | 

Par; ein d Cicero to the Docttine of Plato, which he I i 

1, f. gives ſuch; high Commenidatiohs of, in his 

t fel Works ; and ro he did-not profeſs himſelf 

enſiblel of any Set, yet he agreed to that incompte: 

„e benfibiliey, which Plaro and his Succeſſort had % per⸗ 

d that eſtabliſh'd, and acknowledges that nothing can i poſſe 

Y P10 be known with an infallible Certainty; and ——_— 
„er he was perſuaded that, though we cannot 1 | 

Te be afſur'd of any thing, yet we ſhou'd not fail —_ - 4 
abouſſſ of admitting a Principle of Probability, which Tuſc. | 

nip a i the chief Foundation of all thoſe Deliberati- Pe roller 

erk en chat are made in tranſacting the ordinary Epiſt. ad 

dec Affairs of Life. But nothing won over Cicero Quin. Era: 

0 ena wote to the Doctrine of Plato, than the Ad- Plaio mibi 

> dal Wrantage he found of improving his Eloquence; A 

of lo which his Paſſions ftrongly inclin'd r 

to — And it cannot be deny d but that Cicero deriv d 

2M fal 

the de. 


Orat. 
Philiſi 


ors of 


al his Oratory which ſo advatic'd his Reputati- Platonen 
on, from reading of Plato, and from conver- — | 
nz with thoſe of that Sect, who were his e **b*- 


* | menter ſe- 
ee, neg. Suidet tells us, that Horpicration, who "na 
ry as of Argos and a great Platoniſt; taught Tilius Ep. Fam; 
men 


e this Philoſophy in thoſe Conferences he 
0 2% had with him, and by thoſe Volumes he wrote 
m tha Ncerning the Opinions of Plato: Though Pint. {4 
rw flach affures us, _ _ Prince raisd to CH. 


the 


— U 
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4 Compariſon of 
the height of Ambition by generons and noble 
Thoughts follow 'd more the Morals of Ep],ꝗß?; 


not concerning himfelf much with- Religion, 


with which he was very little affected. Brutus, 
acoording to the Opinion of the fame Plutarch, 
had once profeſs'd himſelf a Follower of Pluo; 
but upon the:Perſuafion of Antiochas, Cicero; 
Maſter; he: forſook the Dodrinesiobrthe New 
Academy for. thoſe:-of crhe' Old e And twas 
this very fame Philo ſoplidt that, ſome time aſter, 
made Bram z:Sroick; being himſelf firſt turn d 
one, aſtkt having been an Academic; as Cletro ob- 
ſerves; [This Was the iBftate arid Condition of 
the Sect and Doctrine of Platu till tlie time of 
the Firſt Emperours uf Rbmie ; fo that this Do- 
ctrine has extended it ſelf. throughout all Greece 
and ah, nut anly by the Merit. of tes Nrofeſſots, 


2s Ehave'before obſerv d, but likewiſe by:thoſs 


ous. Copies of Pas Works, which mul- 


num 
üplied extreamly during this Peripd of time, 


and were got into the Hands of almoſt all the 
Men of Learning. I have ſaid nothing here 
of the Hrrbonian: or Scepticli, though the) 
were a dect form d entirely from the Doctrine 
of Plato, in the Time of the Neformation 


made by Arceſilar and Carneades, becauſe. Pla 


zarch has writ a large Treatiſe to: ſhow the 
Difference between them and the Plaronifts, - 
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as Tie Adventures of the Sect and Poctrine 
- of. Ariſtotle, till the coming of our 


? 
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5 HE Doctrine of Ariſtotle remain d in al- 
moſt utter Obſourity, during the time 
that Plato became ſo flouriſhing in Greece and 
kah, which were then the only Countries, 
where Learning was in any manner of' repute: 


Theopbr 

noted Him in the Lycemm'; a Scholar moſt 
worthy of! the ! Friendſhip of ſuch a Maſter; 
whoſe Spirit he fully poſſeſs d. Tis faid that 


his Writings out of that Reſpect he had for 
Plato, becauſe he oppos d his Opinions in many 
things. Bat there was more Policy than Vir- 
tue in this Reſolution, for he well knew that 
the Minds of Men were then too much pre- 
doſſeſs d in favour of Platos Doctrine. There- 
fore to conceal his Writings he intruſted theni 


in Tbeophra ſtus his Hands, expreſly forbidding 


In co mate chem Publick, which was punctu- 


ally obſerv d. So that Tbeopbraſt t, who was his 
Truftee, Stratos, Lycon, Demetrius the Pbale- 
nas, and 
ther in the Lyceum, taught Ariſtotles Doctrine 
only by pure Tradition. But this Tradition 


preſs of time became Feeble and Languid, and 
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aclides who ſucceeded one ano- 


not being ſupported by any Writings, in Pro- 


af chat faithful Scholar of Wriftotle fac- = 


#rifotle: cou d not be prevail'd upon to publiſh = 


how'd nothing of 2 Life and Vigour that | 


2  appeat'd 


A Compariſon of 


appear d in the otheir Sets. Epicurus caſt a 
great many Aſperſions upon Ariſtotle; in order 
to cry down his Doctrine; though Athena; 
believes nothing of it, becauſe Cephiſedorus and 
Eubulu, who have writ whole Volumes againſt 
him, make not the leaſt mention of it. But 
the Writings of Ariſtotle met with ſuch a ſtrange 
Adventure, after the Death of Theophraſtas, ac- 
cording to the Account Strabo gives of them, 
that it will be expedient to deſcribe their Pro- 
greſs, together with all the various Circumſtan- 
ces of it in order to mark out the Cauſes of 
the Silence of Ariſtoties Doctrine in thoſe Apes, 
in which Plates made ſo great a Noiſe. - 

Theopraftus, ſtrictly to obſerve the Orders of 
his Maſter, deliverd the ay of Ariſtotle 
into the Hands of one of the deareſt of his 


Friends and Scholats, with the ſame Prohibiti- 


on that was given to him. This Friend was 
by Name Nelæus, of Scepfis a City of Tree, 
and who dy'd ſoon after, yet not without let- 
ting his Heirs underſtand: the Value of the 
Truſt he had committed to them; and they 
were ſo ſenſible of it, that, when King Perg 
»ms, on whom the City of  Scepſis depended, 
made a great ſearch after Books and Writings 
in order to make up a Library, they buried 
this ineſtimable Treaſure, for its better ſecurity, 
in a Vault built on purpoſe: This ſo valuable 
a Legacy lay conceal'd in that ſecret Repoſito- 
ry for the ſpace of near one hundred and fixty 
Years, from whence it was at laſt taken out 
half Worm-eaten, and almoſt entirely corrup- 
ted by the Dampneſs of the Place where they 
Had hid it. And it was now only taken out to 
be fold at a very dear Price to a rich Athesia 
Merchant call d Apellicon, who had taken the 
Fancy to make himſelf conſiderable P E 
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Plato and Ariſtotle; 


lecting and Amaſling together a vaſt number of 


Books, though, as Stralo remarks of him, he 


had not the leaſt Genius for Learning, nor n 


any Knowledge in the Sciences. The Pro- 


feſſors which then taught in the Lycæum, have 


ing intelligence of this, immediately made 


their Court to this Citizen, who lent them 


theſe Writings for ſome time, but had them 
return'd again and plac'd them in his Library, 
which became famous by ſo extraordinary an 
Addition. Some Years after , Sylla having 
made himſelf Maſter of all Greece, and taken 
Athens, was inform'd that there was nothing in 
that City more valuable than thoſe Writings of 


Ariftotle, which Apellicon had in his Library; 


whereupon he gave Orders to have them taken 
from thence and carried to Rome. But Sylla's 
Ambition of making himſelf Maſter of the 
Commonwealth, gave him no opportunity of 
letting the Romans know what a Treaſure he 
had brought away from Greece. He dy'd ſoon 
after, and theſe Writings fell into the Hands 
of a Grammarian nam d Tyrannion, who had 
had fome Knowledge of them by his Acquain- 
tance with Syllas Library-keeper. Though 
this Grammarian was a very able Man; and 
had erected a Library of above thirty thouſand 
Volumes, ſince the time that Lucullus had taken 


him Captive in the Methridatick War, and 


brought him to Rome, yet he knew not the Va- 
lue of Ariſtotle's Works. 


But after his death, Andrenicus the Rbodian | 
being come to Rome, and entertaining a juſt 


Senſe of the Merit of Ariſtotle, having been 
himſelf bred up in the Lyceum, enter'd into an 
agreement with the Heirs of Tyrannion for theſe 


Writings; and having got Polleflion of them, 
be applied himſelf with ſo much earneſtneſs to 
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438 A Compariſan of 
the Study of them, and took ſuch vaſt Pain: 
to examine and underſtand them, that: in ſome 
Degree he was their firſt Reſtorer, as Porphyry 
aſſures us in his Life of Plein. For he mat on- 
ly ſupply d what was loſt by Lengtli of Time, 
and by the Negligence of thoſe, e whoſe 
Hands they were deliver'd down but like- 
wiſe reform'd that ſtrange Confuſion in which 
he found them, and took Care to have them 
copied out. Twas this Andronicus that begun 
to make Ariſtotle known in Rome, about the 
Time that Cicero had, by the Greatneſs of his 
Reputation, rais d himſelf to the higheſt Pots 
of Honour in the Government; being, ſome 
time before, return d from his Voyage log 
Greece, where he had convers d with the mo 
noted Men for Learning and Parts in all that 
Country. He had likewiſe heard who Ariſte. 
tle was, and was not an utter Stranger to his 
Merit, though he was then ſcarce known at 
all at Rome, as appears by the Sutprize of Tre- 
- batinsz who coming to pay a Viſit to Cicero, at 
his Country-Seat at Tuſculum, and going with 
him into his Library, took up by Chance the 
Book of Ariftotle's Topicks, of which Cicero had 
a Copy. Trebatius ask d him what Book that 
was, and what was the Subject-Matter of it? 
For though he was not ignorant that chere had 
been ſuch a Perſon in the World as Ariſtotle, 
yer he had never heard any Body ſpeak any 
ved qui- thing in Commendation ' of him. Cicero 
wn ang; made Anſwer, that it was no wonder, for 
n e that Philoſopher was knoum but to a very few 
loſepbum z Ol : „ any” * 
Trebatio non eſſe cogniium qui ab ipſis Philoſephis, træter admedum Pau- 
#97, ignorexur. Topic. ini. 
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Plato auf Ariſtotle. 439 
As for Plato he was known all the World 
over ; for before the taking of Athens by Sylla, 
no Philoſophy was publicklh taught at Rome 
but Plato's, with that of the Sroicks, That 
which they tell us of Cre:yppas, that in Ciceros 
time he caught the Philoſophy of Arifotle in 
Mitylene, is of no Force ; for he'cou'd teach ir 
only by Tradition. So that tis no wonder 
that Cicero, and the Authors that flouriſh'd in 
choſe Times, gave the Preference to Plato be- 
fore Ariſtotle; the Reputation of the firſt, was 
fix d and eſſabliſn'd, and that of the ſecond in 
its Infancy, and by flow: Degrees increaſing. 
It is true that Athens pretends there was a 
Copy of Arifatle's Works in that famous. Libra- 
ty of the Kings of AÆgypt, which was begun 
by Philadelphns, the Second of the 'Ptolemries, 
after the Death of Alexander. I muſt; confels 
that e indeed lat ſome of his Wi- 
tings eſcape his Hands, as Alexander has obſer- 
ved of him by way of Reproach; but there is 
no likelihood that all his Works were in that 
Libraty:;- beſides, there is not the leaſt» In- 
ſtance of any one Perſon that ever arriv'd to 
the Knowledge of Things by his Method. So | 
that we may, with great Certainty, conclude 
that Ariſtotle was very little known till the ö 
Reign of Auguſtus, and that Plato was ver | 
much. Though, to ſay the Truth, the Ro- 


mans mide; it more their Buſineſs, more the | 
End and Defign of their Studies, to become FO + | 
Excellent Orators than Great Philoſophers; per Philo. | 


tor Eloquence was then. the only Quali- ſophiam © 
hication to entitle them to Places of Honour. cj,j 1 
Philoſophy was of very little Uſe, but in Mat- Prorum 4 
ters of Morality, for the forming of a Religi- & Ki | 
on, in order to oblige Men to their reſpective jerer. Cic. 
Duties towards the Gods, and towards one 1 de Leg, 
another. 1 CHAS. 
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C HAP. II. 


The Adventures of the Sect and Doctrine 
of Plato, in the fir Eight Centuries 
after the Coming of aur Saviour. 


| =" HE Reputation of Plato being ſo much 
the more fimly eftabliſh'd at Rome, by 
| the Approbation Cicero gave of him in all his 
Works, and particularly in his Academichs ; 
it continued in that flouriſhing Condition du- 
ring the Reigns of Auguſ and Tiberixe, both 
thoſe Princes being great Encouragers of 
Learning and Learned Men; though Tiberis: 
unjuſtly put to Death * Trefplas the Platoniſt, a 
J Trellis uu PM 
auen Man of univerſal wiedge. + Philo the Jew 
Him whom St. Ferome, in his Epiſtles, calls a ſecond 
— Plato, gave great Credit to this Doctrine under 
deln the Reigns of Caliguls and Claas: The Af- 
ſe dedit fairs of his Country having then brought him 
Platonicæ to Rome, where he lived under theſe two Em- 
_ perors. Seneca, who was the greateſt Orna- 
CP ment of Nero's Court, brought the Philoſo- 
+ Quid to phy of the Stoickt, which he himſelf profeſs d, 
dd * into great Vogue; though Djop of Bithyma, 
Philone, Moderatus of Cades, and ſome other Platonif, 
| quem lte- had recommended with Succeſs the Doctrine 
_—— 2 . 'of Plato, to which the genteeler ſort of People 
ici pro. apply d themſelves in the Search of things Na- 
Tuntjent. tural ; tho the. greateſt part follow d the Mo- 
Hier. Ep. rals of Epicarus, as being better ſuited with, and 
Mag. more agree able to their Humours. 
NatRom About this Time St. Paul being arrived at 
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Athens, in order to preach the Doctrine of 
_ FESUS CHRIST, had no Diſpute at 0 
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Plato. and Ariſtotle. 


with the Platonifs : At leaſt the Author of the 
Ycts of the Apoſtles makes no mention of it; 


though he ſpeaks of ſome Oppoſition he met 
with from the Stoieł and Epicureans, Tis to 
be believ'd that, after the taking of Atbens b 
Sylla, the School of Plato declin'd ; at leaſt 15 
much may be inferr'd from Laertim s conclu- 

ding his Hiſtory of Plato's Succeſſors about the 

Time that the Wiſe Men of Greece, leaving 

their Country to follow the Fortune of their 
Conquerors, came and ſettled at Rome, which * ꝓulium 
was the Metropolis of the Empire. But Affairs Aricolam 
were in 6 8 —— the ſucceeding 5, —_— 
Emperors, that Philoſophy gave place to the .,.* 
Spirit of Faction, which began to form it ſelf eco 
under the corrupted Government of the firſt purrician: 
Emperors, There is alſo ſome Probability that <4«ſten- 
Philoſophy was at this Time fo far diſcounte- fl 
nanc d at Rowe, that Perſons of Quality, and manſgiſe, 
eſpecially the Senators, were forbid the ſede & ma- 
of it, as appears in the Life of * Agricola, who ra ftr. 
went to Marſeilles to acquire Learning where Tac in vit 
it then flouriſſud. RAS Agric. ; 


Muſonius and Apollonia Tbyanæus, both 
Platoniſts, rais'd IT —— in the State, 
and ſo confounded Publick Affairs, under Do- Judi 
mitian, with their Philoſophy, that the Empe- — — 
rour was oblig d, by a ſevere Edict, to expel 50 y 


ne 


all the Philoſophers out of Rowe, which very Rome bau- 


much leſſen d the Credit of Philoſophy ; tho fl ni pru- 


tis pretended: that an Aſtrologer, call d Murixs dentia Aa- 


Pompoſi anus , was the Cauſe of this Edict, by e Iris coercu · 


| des. Seut. 
recting an Horoſcope he had made of the Em; in Domit. 
peror. 


OT. ä | | SS. NN 
This Perſecution laſted till Trajan Time, Dion. 
who, though he was himſelf unlearn'd, be- 57 b, 
came ſome what more favourable to Men of Philoſt in 
Letters. The Emperor Adrian, who ſucceed- Apoll. 


ed 


"ey - — 


4 Contipuriſon: of * 

ed him an the Throne, and who was a: Lover 
of Philoſophy. for his Maſter Plutarehs ſake, re- 
eſtzbliſh'd it in the City of Alexandria, where 
it had lain neglected ever ſince the burning of 
that Royal School, and chat Famous Library, 
which the Kings of Agypt had erected in their 
Palace. For Julius Cæſar, when he took 4le:x- 

andria, after the Death of Pompey, order d cer- 
tain ſuſpitious Houſes about the Palace to be 
ſet on Fire; the Flames of which reaching the 
Library, burnt Seven hundred thouſand Vo- 
lumes, which had been gathered together by 

the Induſtry of Philetas, Philadelpbat his M.. 
ſter, and of Eraſtoſt bones, and Apalonias the Nbo- 

dian, who were all Librarians. : The Affection 
Adrian had for Learning was ſo great, and ſo 
prevalent, that he was jealous of Pbavurinus his 


Secretary, becauſe his Knowledge was more 
erxtenſire than his Maſter's. : However, twas 


the Love this Prince had for Learning that 
made him recal Epicfetus the great Stoick, Nu- 
meriias the Platonift, and ſeveral other Philoſo- 
phers, who had oY aniſh d Rome by Domi- 
tian. And twas like wiſe by Adrian's format 
that Nicete of Smyrna, P Dionyſiar the 
-* Sophift; of whom Phileſtrates. makes mention, 

3 ſeveral other leatned Men, were ſent to 


+ Alexandria to teach the Sciences: And the 


Emperor coming afterwards himſelf to 4- 
FTeexandria, propos d ſeveral Queſtions to the 
On Philoſophers ho: had ſent e and ſolvid them 


all himſelſ. 
 Antoninms Fas Acton A who ſucceed: 


ed Adrian in the Empire, ſucceeded him like- 


wiſe in his Triclinations to Learning, and above 
all to Philoſophy, which they both paſſionate- 
ly admir' d. Herudian tells us, in his Hiſtory, 


that. the Affection Marcur Harding had for Phi- 
loſophy, 
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Wer i lofophy, brought it into very great Requeſt, 
re- and vaſtly increas d the Number of: Profeſſors | 
nere during his Reign. He eſtabliſn d in the Schools 
g of at Athens the ancient Diſcipline, which was 5 
at), much decay d, and appointed large Allowan- 
heir I ces for the Profeſſors, as Capitolinus aſſures us, 
Alex. and as Lucian informs us more particularly in 
cer. his Eunuch. Tis certain this Prince was fo 
| much taken with the Quality of a Philoſopher, 
the that Atbenagoras, whom Methodius mentions a- 
mong his Eccleſiaſtical Authors, being ſent to 
him in the Behalf of the Greek Churches, com- 
plimented him and his Son Commodus with the 
Name of Philoſophers, imagining that he cou d 
not addreſs himſelf to them in a more agreea- 
dle manner, than by flattering their Vanity 
with this Title. | #5 5 5 70 

Maximus Tyrius, a gteat Platoniſt, and one of 
Marcus Aurelius his Maſters, contributed very 
much towards the making him in Love with 
Philoſophy, and towards the bringing the Do- 
arine of Plato into Requeſt at his Court. Nu- ; 
menins, whom Exaſebius ſpeaks of, and who was — ch 
2 Man of great Reputation under the two An- — 11. 
toninus's, and Cronius, who wrote at the ſame 
time a part of the Hiſtory of the Academy, 
doth ſo far advanc'd the Credit of Plato at Rome, 
that his Doctrine came into Faſhion amoneſt 
the Ladies at Court, inſomuch that a Stoick, 
call'd: Apollonius, whom Photius makes mention 
of, wrote a Hiſtory of the Platonick Ladies. Phot. in 
Apuleius, Who was of Madaura, and Galen, that Bibliot. 
celebrated Phyſician, both of this Court, ad. 
ded much to the Character of Plato by what 
they writ upon his Doctrine. Diogenes Laer- 
tus rais d the Reputation of this Philoſopher to 
2 higher Degree than any of the former, by 
that admirable Work he compos d upon the 

5 | __ © Hiltory 
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444 A Compoſition of 
Hiſtory of the Ancient Philoſophers, which he | © 
dedicated to a Lady of Severus his Court, cal- E 
Ai % led Arrbis; who, as he himſelf ſays, was 2 i 
N- paſſionate Admirer of Plato, and the fame, that ! 
. Galen cur d of a weak Stomach with his Trea- th 
cle. Fulis, the Empreſs, influenc'd by the . 
Example of her Husband Severus, who was a th 
greater Encourager of Learning than the Em- th 

| | peror Commudus his Predeceſſor, ſhew'd a great 
Reſpe& to Men of Letters, and had the Scien. Cl 
ces in much Veneration, as Dion reports: And 
'ewas ſhe that laid her Commands upon Phi 
rates to write the Life of Apollonins Thyawau, 
ſuch was her Inclination to Philoſophy. In 
fine, the Reputation of Sextus ricus, Who 
was the Chief of the Fifth Academy, made 
Plato very conſiderable under the Antozinus'; 
down even to the Reign of Severus, there 
was ſcarce any other Philoſophy taught in the 
Publick Schools at Rome, and at Alexandria, 

than that of Plato. en eee 

This was the State and Condition of Plats 
Phiboſopby during all this Firft Age, in which 
the Church and our Religion were eſtabliſh'd. 
And the greateſt Oppoſition the Apoſtles and 
their immediate Succeſſors met with in propa- 
gating the Goel, was from Pbiloſophy; of 
which the World was at that time ſo full, that 
no ſooner did St. Paul appear at Athens, in or- 
der to Preach Feſws Cbriñ, but the Epicurean: 
and Stojicks encounter'd him, as we may read 
in the Ad.. And St. Awſtin , in his Diſcourle 
on the Sermon of that Apoſtle, ſays , that he 
met with no great Succeſs at Athens, becauſe 
there then reign'd there a Spirit of Curioſity, 
a boundleſs Deſire among the People, of 
Learning ſomething New. This Fancy of 
Reaſoning upon Principles of a all 
on- 
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Controverſies, increas d ſo mightily under thoſe 
Emperours whom I but now mention'd , that 
Lacian is continually Railing at it; he never 
is in a better Humour, nor ever ſpeaks better 
things, than when he is Drolling upon the 
Philoſophers, and Ridiculing, upon all occaſions, 
the Strength and Power Philoſophy had gain d in 
thoſe Days, which he took delight in Expoſing, 
So that the Men of Learning, among the 
Chriſtians, that they might not be at continual 
Oppoſitions with the Men of Learning among 
the Heathen , who diſdain'd to hearken to 
any one that made not Profeſſion of ſome 
Philoſophy , at laſt fell in with the Plaronifts ; 
becauſe the Doctrine of Plato was then 
moſt in Vogue. The - Stoicks began to loſe 
their Credit; Plutarch and Lucian having diſ- 
cover d the Falſneſs of their Virtue, even 
from ſeveral of their own Works. That Ex- 
cels of Severity which they profeſs d, as al- 
ways happens in Extreams , fell at laſt into 
Looſneſs, and their Wiſe Man in Idea was 
become a meer Chimera. The Philoſophy of 
1 which taught us to enjoy Pleaſures 
ically , began likewiſe, in proceſs of 
time, to become inſupportable ; by the Natu- 
ral Hurry of the Paſſes, which become more 
violent and tumultuous by yielding to them, 
as was ſeen in this Set. And tho Epicuras 
ſeem'd only to aim at the Pleaſures of the 
Mind, yet his Philoſophy 2 at laſt ſo Senſual, 
that it was utterly cry d down and diſcarded, 
by all that were truly Virtuous. As for Ari- 
Hotle, he was as yet but little known, and ſo 
all declar'd for Plato, 5 
For it was believ'd, that the beſt way to 
decline contending with all that Crowd of 
Philoſophers, of which the World was then full, 
: was 
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| was to break their united Force, by falling in 


with thoſe ,, whoſe Opinions leaſt opposd the 
Principles of our Religion; and the 8 of Plaro 
was look d upon, of all others the moſt proper 
for the Chrifians to enter into Society with. 
And the main Reaſons for t ſis were; that the 


School of Plaro finding nothing certain in 


Nature, but 'Uncertainty'; it was thought eaſy 


to introduce the Light of a Revealed Reli- 


gion into the Minds of thoſe that were al- 


- ready prepar d to n by 


the Profeſſion of 1 7 by ſo unſettled in its 
Principles and that 1 zen, hich acknow- 
jedged its 'own Inſufficiency "ts diſcover a 
thing True upon Earth, Wou'd readily diſſ any 
the Mind to a Subjection to thoſe 'Triiths 
which cane down from Heaven; that chat 
— wou d, without much Difficaley, acknow- 
ledge the Neceffity of Faith; which Hooks up- 
on all Natorat' Knowledge only as meer Op 
nion; that chat Philoſophy, which rais'd Man 
— himſelf hy the Method of its Len, 
and took him off from tos ſtrohg a Confidence 
in his Sener by making bim doubt of all 
things; ſeem' d' much diſpoxd fer che Reception 
— C riftianity”, « which raiſes us above Humate 
— and fixes us on Divine; that Plato, 
who in his Dialogue of Cra, and in that 
—— j Death}, taught, that the Body is 
y the Priſon and Se pulchre of the Soul, 
* likewiſe inſtruct Man how to deſpiſe it; 
difpoſe him to that Virtue of Morrtifica- 
wed ſo neceſſary in a Chriſtian 5 and laſthj, 
chat a Soul that obſervd in aff its Faculties, 
nothing but Wants and real Mi ſeries, as Plato, 
in his Phædon, and in other par ts of his Arn 
maintains, wou d, with ſmalf Teeluctance, and 
with but little Diſtaſte , — Marin 
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of Chriftias Humiliy, which bring a Man on to 
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484 by a due ſenſe of his own Unworthi- 
n, 


and an acknowledgment of his own Em- 
tine. HT yi WE” 
4 Theſe are the chief and principal Reaſons, 
that prevail'd on the Chriſtians to embrace the 
Philoſophy of Plato, being under a Neceflity of 
ſtriking in with one Sect or other; which 
Neceſſity appear d in the Converſion of Ju- 
tin the Philoſopher, who aſterwards became a 
Martyr. He declard, that nothing had more 
diſpos d his Mind to the Truths of our Faith, 
than the Philoſophy of Plato, of which he had 
been a great Profeſſor. He uſſures us like- 
wiſe, in tis Dialogue 'to''77yphon, that after a 
long and tedious Search aſter Truth in all the 


Schools of Philoſophy , he cou'd find only in 


Platos wherewith to raiſe his Thoughts above 
the Earth, where all the reſt ſeemd rather to 
fix him. The likes happen d to Tatian his 
his: Scholar, who was a vety great Platoni t. 
For he learn'd at Rome, that Philoſophy which 
33 him for Chriſtianity. Quadrat, Bi- 
op of -Athens, who. wrote an Apology to the 
Emperour Adrian, in Defence of our Reli- 
gion, of which St. Jerom makes honourable 
mention; and which was the Model of that, 
afterwards writ by St. Auſtin, This Quadra- 
tw, together with Apollinarius Biſhop of Hiera- 
polu, and Meliton Biſhop of Sards, were all 
great Platoniſtime. 
1 mention not thoſe other Fathers, who 
detended the Holineſs and Innocency of our 
Religion, againſt the Heathens ; by the Purity 
of their Zeal, and the Solidity of their Rea- 
fons: As Ariſtides, who by his Philoſophy main- 
tain'd the Goſpel of Feſws Chrift, under Adrian; 
and that Wiſe Senator Apolonim, who _ 
. | A 
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all the Splendor of his Purple, juſtified the 


Scandal of the Cioſs, under the Emperour 
— hd order d him to be Beheaded, 
Nor will I ſay any thing of Athenagoras, of 
Panthemas, mention d by Euſebias, of Metbo- 
diu, and of that Bardaſanei that wrote againſt 
Marcion. But I cannot pals by in ſilence that 


moſt Accompliſh'd of all Platons, and moſt 


Excellent of all the Fathers, the great Origen, 
who: fo ſucceſsfully defended the Doctrine of 
Feſws Chrift againſt Celſar, the moſt powerful 
Enemy it then had: Nor did he engage in 


its Defence, till he had compleatly Arm d him- 


Lib. de 
Vera Re- 
lig. c. 9. 
Epiſt. ad 
Dioſcor. 
Lib. Con- 
feſſ. 1, & 


8. c. 2 0 9. 


ſelf with the Doctrine of Plato, to which he 
was ſo entirely devoted, as all the World can 
witneſs. St. Auſtin likewiſe confeſſes, in ſeve- 


ral parts. of his Works , that among all the. 


Prophane Authors he had read, he found 
none with whom he more readily enter into 
a Negotiation about Matters of Religion, than 
the Platmiſts ; and he aſſures us, that the moſt 
Illuſtrious Doctors of his Time that became 
Cbriſtians, were from the Shools of Plata. The 
Diſlike that theſe Fathers of the TWo Firſt 
Ages entertain d of Arifoile's Philoſophy, 
which conſulted only e Senſe and Reaſon, 
and ſeem d to fix itſelf too much upon them, 


contributed not a little towards the recom- 


mending of the Doctrine of Plato to the Pri- 

mitive Chriſtians. 1 Bis i 
But after all, this Admirable Philoſophy, the 

Luſtre of which at firſt was very ſurprizing to 


all Men, prevail d only for a time; there was 


at laſt diſcover d a ſecret Poiſon lurking under 
theſe Flowers. Tertullian was one of the firſt 
that found it out; his ſiding with the Se& of 
the Stoicks, was what, without doubt, put him 
upon declaring his Ayerſion -to the a = 

| whom 
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whom he calls the firſt Authors of thoſe Here: ð 


ur ſies that ſprang up in his Time. The Misfor- 
ed, tune of Origen's falling, after ſo dreadful a 


of manner, into Error, open'd the Eyes of the 

ho- Wl greateſt part of the Chriſtians, and let them ſee, 

nſt that Plato was the Author of all the Diſorders 

hat Wl in the Church. St. Hyppolitm the Martyr, 

oft Wl whole Writings are ſo highly . — by 

ren, St. Jerome, and Euſebius, exclaims loudly againſt 

> of this Philoſopher, as the moſt dangerous of all!. 
rful others. La#antizs and Arnobius, both the moſt —_ | 
> in MW celebrated Orators of their time, have wrote I 
im- with great vehemence againſt Plato, in thoſe | 
| he Il admirable Books of theirs, penn'd about the 

can End of the Third Century. But of all- the 
ye- Fathers of thoſe Times, none ſeem more 

the. ll juſtly to have found fault with the Doctrine 
und of that Philoſopher, than St. Chryſoſtom, in his 
into Wl Preface to his Homilies upon St. Marthe; 
han where he repreſents Plato as a Viſionary, and 
noſt ill the Idea , of his Commonwealth, as wild and 
ame Il extravagant. Tis not unlikely, but that the 
Doctrine of this Philofopher concerning Spi- 
rits and Angels, might have contributed to the 
ducceſs of that Error which ſpread ſo far, and 
was ſo prevalent amongſt the Greek Fathers, 
apainſt the Purity of the Spirits of Angels; and 
Authoriz'd that Opinion of their Mareriality ; 
which was one of the Hereſies of Neforias. 

Tt began now to appear , that this Philo- 
ſophy was not ſo favourable to Chriſtianity, as 
was at firſt believed; becauſe it made a Search 
after Truth, with an intent not to find it: It 
purſued it through all its ſecret Paths, but 
with no Deſign of Diſcovering it. It fo ac- 
cuſtom'd the Mind, as to make it doubt of 

the moſt certain things, and plac'd all Science 

in Irceſolurion and Heſitation. It was found 

2 G g gatfter- 
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afterwards, when it came to be more known, 

to be as contrary to the Principles of our Re- 
lügion, as it ſeem'd before agreeable with, and 
eonformable to them. For Plato having inter- 

mi d his own Imaginations with what he had 
learn d in Egypt by Tradition from the Few: , 

did inſenſibly inſpire the Mind with a Liberty 

of Mingling Viſions, with things Eftabliſh'd 

in Nature. "Twas in his School, that the Gro 

Hicks and Valentinians form d their Hereſies, as 

Tertul. Tertullian obſerves z who tells us in his Book of 
* & the Soul, that The Do&#rine of Plato was become 
8 ben; 4 neceſſary Ingredient in all Hereſies. St. Epipha- 
fide Plato. ni ſays the ſame, in his Works; where he 
nem om- aſſures us, that the greateſt part ot the Here- 
nin He: ticks of his Time, eſpecially the Aarcionite 
faum off and Manichees , came out from the School of 
condimen- Plato: St. Cyril calls it the Fountain of Igno- 


tum. rance and Impiety , from whence Arianiſu 


EpipPh. ſprang, which has caus d great Troubles in the 


e Church. For this: Reafon tis, that St. Gre 


ory Nazianzen repreſents the Works of this 

Philoſopher, as meer Chimera's and Hluſions: 

And St. Auſtin, who had ſo great a Value for 

him in his Youth, becauſe he found him plea- 

fant and diverting , began to condemn him, 

when he came to Years of more Diſcretion: 

He wrote againſt thisSe& the Work he encitles, 

Again the Academics; where he acknow- 

ledges, that the Doctrine of Plato had made 

him Irreſolute; and in the Book of his Retr 

. ations, he repents of the Pleaſure he had for. 

| merly taken in him, and of the Value he hat 

Bar. Annal. had for him. St. Ambroſe like wiſe, in his Writing 

Eccleſ. ad againſt Plato, ſeems very much to diſreliſh him, 
. 384. as Cardinal Baronies aſſures us. 

We find too, that Juſt in Martyr , and 7s 

tian his Scholar, Athenagoras, Bardeſanes, an 

| | . thol⸗ 
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thoſe other Apologiſts, who about the end of 
the Firſt, and during all the Second Century, 
had fo mightily cry'd up Plato, were not very 
Orthodox in their Opinions, but fell almoſt 
all of them into that Errour concerning 
the Myftery of the Trinity, for which Arias 
was afterwards condemn'd. Tatian, who had 
ſo couragiouſly deſended our Religion under 

Marus Aurelia became the Head of the Encra- 

ties, being led aſide by the Doctrine of Plato. Bar. Annal. 
Tertullian ſays, that Marcion form'd a Falſe Eccleſ. ad 
lies of God, by that he had taken from this 57 274 
Philoſopher. Sabellia became a Heretick, by ors He- 
his obſtinate adherence to the Doctrine of re. c. 7. 
Plato; he defil'd the Purity of Chriſtianity, by 

bis wild and extravagant Coneeptions, as fait 

Water is polluted by being mixed with Mud Theod: , 
and Dirt z as Theodoret obſerves. St. Baſil ſays, f 
that Plato's Notion of the Chaos before the comm 
Creation of the World, in his Timew ; where 

he ſpeaks of the Earth, as of a Canvas ex- And rhe 


an Errour taken from the firſt Words of ans 2 


The Fathers therefore of the Third and 
Fourth Century, who were ſenſible ot Plato's 
Philoſophy, utterly diſcarded it; tho it had 
met with 2 Approbation amongſt the 
Chriſtians of the Firſt and Seeond Ages. But 
it became more flouriſhing than ever, among 
the Heathen, underthe Emperours, Gordian, 
Phils, Valerian and Julian, by the Works 
Pltinus, whio was the firſt, and moſt famous - 
Commieticator on Plato. This Plotinas was ati 
Erftian, Who had ſtudied Philoſophy in Alex- 
amdria under that Ammonia ; who, from a Porter, 
became one of the greateſt Philoſophers ot 
his time, and who was a Chriſtian. Try phon, Origens 

8g 2 dehs⸗ 
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tended for the Drawing of a Picture on it, is Earth r 


fs, which he had read. void, Ge. I. 
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Scholar, accuſes Plotinxs of having ſtole what 

he had wrote of Plato, from Numenizs , who 

livd under Antonin; but Acilia juſtifies him, 

in a Diſcourſe wrote on purpoſe. However it 

were, Plotinus in his Commentary upon Plato, 

has explain'd him after ſo excellent a manner, 

that we dare affirm, that he rais'd his Fame in 

Galienus his Court. For the Emperour, and 

Empreſs Saronine, had ſo great an Eſteem and 

Value for Plotinus, that they permitted him to 

eſtabliſh the Government Plato had given an 

Idea of, in his Books of Commonwealth , in a 

City of Italy , which they had granted him 

on purpoſe that he might try the Project. 

But this Deſign came to nothing; for many 

Reaſons that may be given. Fho' Plotinus 

redeem'd the Credit of Plato in this Age : for 

Recentiores t Was from his School thoſe Illuſtrious Plato- 

Philoſophi miſts of the Fourth and Fifth Century came, 

nobiliimi, Amelius, Porphyry, Famblicus , Sopater , Proclus 

2 Pla- and Damaſcus, who ſucceeded one another, 

＋ ue. and who met with new Allurements in Phi- 

ir, nolue. loſophy, from the Favours they receiv'd from 

runt dici the Emperours, and eſpecially from Julian the 

Academi- Apoſtate; whoſe Reign was the more fa- 

114: az; VOurable to the Platoniſts, becauſe he had fo 
ci, qui- . | 

bus ſunt 33 deſire to be one himſelf. Before he 

nobilit ai he was made Emperour, he undertook 2a 

Greci, Voyage to Athens , on purpoſe to put on the 


1 Gown of Philoſophy, and to be initiated into 


Po:phyri- their Forms, that he might make a more ſo- 
16. Aug. lemn Profeſſion of it; and when he came to 
de Civ. I. S. he Emperour, he prefer'd Philoſophers to Poſts 
of Honour, giving them a Share in the 
Adminiſtration of Publick Affairs, by making 
them Governours of, and Intendents over 


But 


Provinces. 
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But the vaſt Credit of Plato began to ſink 
under the Succeſſors of Julian, under Areadi- 
as, Honorius, and the two Tbeodoſiuss; for theſe 
Emperors, being Chriſtians, complied with the 
Opinions of St. Chryſoſtome, St. Jerome, and 
St. Auſtin, who had diſcover'd the Falſeneſs of 
that Doctrine. Tis true that ſome time before, 
the Emperor Conſt antine, in a Harangue he made 
to the Fathers aſſembled in Council at Nice, 


very much commended the Morals of this Phi- 


loſopher, and above all that part where he 
ſpeaks of the Rewards and Puniſhments that 
attend Good and Evil Actions after this Life. 
But it was never intended to cry down all 


453 


Plato, becauſe there was ſome Danger from 


ſome Pieces of his Works ; which Danger ne- 
ver more appear'd, than after thoſe Reflections 
that were made upon the dreadful Adventures 
of A pollonius Thyanæus, Plotinus, Porpbyry, Fu- 
lian the Apoſtate, Famblicus, Proclus, and ſeve- 


ral other Platoniſte, who became either Magi- 
cians or Atheiſts. Plotinus ſuffering himſelf to 


be ſeduc'd at Rome by an «Egyptian Prieſt, be- 
Gan _ Enchantments in the Temple of Ts. 
ws: uliau the Emperor, after he had renounc'd 
Chriſtianity, grew a ſtricter Obſerver of Plato; 
for this Philoſophy, ſuch is the Foundation of 
it, by the Doubts it raiſes, and heſitating upon 
every thing, leads either to Impiety or Pyrrho- 
niſm. Tis ſaid too that Maximus of Epheſus, 


who was Fulian the Emperor's Maſter, brought 


him over to Paganiſm by a ſecret Philoſophy 
he had learn'd from Famblicut. But this Maxi- 


became a Perſecutor of the Church, 


mus became ſo odious and deteſtable for the a- 


bominable Principles of his Philoſophy, which 
was a perfect Magick, that the Emperor Va- 
lentinian order d him to be put to Death, as So- 
T A F414 Ge. crates 


crates obſerves in his Hiſtory, We may find 
likewiſe in one of the Epigrams of Calimachu;, 
that a Perſon nam'd Cleombrotus, a great Fol- 
lower of Plate, threw himſelf down a ſteep 
Rock out of a Deſue to die, having learn d to Th 

deſpiſe Death by reading.this-Philoſopher. All 
theſe Adventures are ſufficient Inſtances to 
convince us of the Danger of this Philo- 

ſophy. FV 

| Towards the latter End of the Fifth Centu- 
xy there was a Biſhop of Vienne in France, call d 
Mamercus, that made a Party for Plato, but it 
came to nothing. In ſhort, this Philoſophy 
was entirely diſcarded under Mauritius, Pboca, 
Heraclitus, and even to the End of the Eighth 
Century. The Incutſion of the Goth, into 
Taly, in the Reign of the Emperor Aneftafins , 
the Wars of the Saracens in Afie, the taking of 
Alexandria by the Muſſulmans, which happend 
in the 20 Year of the Hegirs, and in the 642 
of our Saviour; the Perſecution rais'd againſt 
Philoſophers by the Emperor Leo Jawricas in 
the Year 750, who commanded: his own Ma- 
ſer and ſeveral other Philoſophers to be burnt 
together with their Books ; theſe, and other 
ſuch ** entirely ruin d the Study and 
Credit of Philoſophy, and blaſted the Repu- 
tation of Plato, even in thoſe very Places 
where he had ſhone with the greateſt Luſtre. 
The Uſe likewiſe of the Greek Tongue began 
to be aboliſſi d in Ægypt aſter the Conqueſts of 
ö the Arabians, under the Reign of the . 
| | Valid, who kept his Court at Dawaſeus ; for 
this Prince having given out Orders that the 
Greeks ſhould uſe no other Language in their 
Publick Acts but Arabick, it much increasd 
that Ignorance which now began to oyerſpread 
All Greece and Holy, 1 EDEN) | 
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Plato and Ariſtotle. 


The Adventures of the Se& and Doftrine 
of Ariſtotle in the firſt Eight Cen- 
turies. -Þe „„ 


1 


HE Merit os Ariſtotle began, as I have 
| before obſerv'd, to be known in Rome by 


the Diligence of Andronicas in recovering his 


Writings, and the repeated Encomiums Cicero 
in ſeveral Parts of his Works gave him; but it 
muſt be acknowledg d that twill require a great 
deal of Time and much Light to ſound this 
vaſt Aby ſe, and dive to the very bottom of it; 


becauſe, after all, there are in this Author a 
great 2 Clouds to be diſpell d, Difficulties 


to be cleard, and Thorns and Briars to be 


| rooted up, which was the Reaſon why he 


cou d not be well underſtood till after a long 
Courſe of Study, and great Application of 


Thought. We ſhall here preſent you with an 
Account of the Adventures of his Sec, and of 


his Philoſophy. | e 
| Athenodorus of Tarſis, whom Plutarch men- 


tions, was the firſt that, in the Court of Augu- 


fut, introduc d the Categories of Ariſtotle, by his 
Commentaries upon them, which Simplicius 


ſpeaks of with great Commendation. Plutarch 


ays, that Nicholas of Damaſcus, a great Peripa- 
tetick, and much in Favour with the Emperor, 
taught him Ariſtotle, from thoſe Books he had 
wrote upon his Doctrine; but with little Suc- 
ceſs, that Prince being affected with nothing 
but the Verſes of Virgil and Horace. Straho lays, 
chat during the Reign of Auguſtus, two other 

"OT Phi- 


A Compariſon of 
Philoſophers, Zenarchus and Atheneus, both of 
Seleucia , came to Rome to teach Ariſtotle's 
Philoſophy, Zenarchus having taught it before 
at Athens and at Alexandria; for all thoſe that 
were Men of any Abilities, came at that Time 
to Rome to make themſelves known, as I have 
before obſerv'd. There was not any one Phi- 
; loſopher, that was a Follower of Ariſtotle, that 
gaind any Reputation under the Reigns of 7;- 
berius, Caligula, and Claudius. 
Nero had 


a Peripatetick for his Maſter, call'd 
Alexander of Ægaæa, as Syidas informs us. But 
this Philoſopher had not Intereſt enough, nor 
was he himſelf a Perſon of ſufficient Credit to 
bring the Doctrine of Ariſtotle into very great 
Vogue, at a Court where Burrbus and Seneca, 
both Steicks, had ſo much Power. There was 
likewiſe one Adraſtus, who took a great deal 
of Pains about the Writings of Ariſtotle, to put 
the Books in their due Places, and the Chapters 
in their natural Order; but his Work is loſt. 
Sotion, who was Senecas Maſter, forſook, to- 

77 rium ether with Sofigenes and Hermippus, the Do- 

ite az. ctrine of Plato for that of Ariſtotle. And altho 

ziorcbus The Spirit of Intrigue reign'd very much among 
$udiisHel- the Perſons of Quality under the ſucceeding 

2 4. Emperors ; yet there was. found in the Court 

5 of Vitellius a Man of a vaſt Genius, nam d“ Hel- 

meenifico x Vidius Priſcus, who apply d himſelf to Philoſo- 

Pbiloſophia phy : Not, ſays Tacitus, with a Deſign of making 

aomine ſeg- it 4 ſpecious Pretence for Sloth and Idleneſs, as o- 

2 — 4 thers did; but to ſt rengthen and confirm bis Mind 

yer, ſe 2 - 1. 
quo firmicr againſt the various Events of Fortune, which were 


edverſus very frequent, through the Inconſtancy of the 
9 Emperors. With him there retir'd from Court 
— 6 1h Pætus, and his Son-in-Law Thraſeas, in order 


Tac. I. 4. to proſecute the fame Studies, Men that 
Hiſt. had Souls too great to fee ſo magni: Ur: 
* ls r - * ; | er 
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Plato and- Ariſtotle. 
ders committed in the Government without 
Redreſs. 3 | 

The Perſecution raisd by Domitian againſt 
Philoſophers at Rome, ' and attended with a 
Contempt caſt upon Philoſophy it ſelf, brought 


the Study of it into great Diſrepute through- 


out the whole Empire. But its Credit began 
to revive again under Adrian, who, amongſt 
the wiſe Men that bore any Character at his 
own Court, of whom Favorinus the Peripatetick 
was one, made himſelf the moſt conſiderable 
Figure. Taurus of Berytus, who wrote a Diſ- 
courſe concerning the Difference between the 


Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, ſignaliz d 


himſelf in the Court of Commodus: And Soſi- 
genes, Hermippus, and Alexander Aphrodiſeus , 


were the firſt Profeſſors of the Periparerick Phi- 


loſophy eſtabliſn d at Rome by the Emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, as Alexander 
himſelf teſtifies in his Commentaries. This 
larned Man was the firſt that open'd the 
Paſſage for that Crowd of Commentators that 
follow'd him, of which he was himſelf a Man 
of the beſt Underſtanding, and had wrote the 


cleareſt, ' Galen, Phyſician to the Emperor 


Marcus Antoninus, a Man of a moſt ſprightly 
Genius, and a fine Wit, and of the moſt 
Learning of any about the Court, ſtudied the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle with great Application, 


and wrote very learned Commentaries upon 


the Works of that Philoſopher. Alexander of 
Damaſcus taught the Doctrine of Ariſtotle then 
at Athens, as Ammonius Saccas did at Alexandria. 
The Reputation of this Ammonius was very 


great, by Reaſon of his extraordinary Genius 
for the Sciences: Having made himſelf Maſter . 


of the Doctrine of Plato and Ariſtotle, which 
te had joined together, he was the firſt that 
pee | gave 
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 Theodorick ; not to mention Aſelepius, Priſcian, 
| Dixippus, Damaſcus, and an infinite number ot 
others. All theſe great Men, who for their 


| Extravagancies had made himſelf odious and 
contemptible; for he had unjuſtly put * 


'embrac'd, as Plotinus, P 


ral others. 


eſteem'd and valued. The ill Treatment the 
the Emperor Caracalla, was not very prejudi- 


WY | Compariſon of 


2 Riſe to a mix d Philoſophy compos d of 
oth, which the Men of Learning afterwards 


— 


orphyry, Syrien of Alex. 
andria, and his Scholar Proclus, whom Simpli- 
eius calls the Maſter of his Maſters, and ſeye- 


At this Time, which was ſo remarkable for 
eminent Men, the Profundity of Ariſtotle's Ge- 
nius began to be known by the unwearied 
Application of thoſe Men of Learning that had 
ſtudied his Doctrine, and explain d it by their 
Commentaries, ſuch as were Apbrodiſeus under 
Antoninus, Aſpaſius under Commodus ; Syrianus 
under Gordian; Porphyry under Galienus and Aw 
relias; Proclus under Julian, the ſecond Amme- 
nins his Scholar, who had writ ſo well upon 
the Book of the Interpretation of Ariftotle, under 
Valeminian ; Didymus, who was St. Feromes 
Maſter, under Gratien ; Tbemiſt hius under Jovi 
nian and Palers ; St. Auguſtin under Honorius; 
Olympiodorus under the young Theodofius ; Simpli- 
eius and Philoponus under Fuſtin and Fuftinian ; 
Boetius under the Emperor Anaſtaſius, and King 


Learning were the Glory of theſe firſt Ages, 
contributed very much, by their Writings, to- 
wards the Advance of Arifotle's Doctrine, and 
its being made publick to all the World; which 
the more it was known, the more it was 


Profeſſors of this Philoſophy met with under 
cial to the Sect, becauſe of the mean Opinion 
all the World had of that Prince, who by bi 


Death 
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Death Pepinian the greateſt Man in the Empire, | 
and with unparallel'd Brutality perſecuted all 
Virtuous and Learned Men. 
The Opinions of the Chriſtians in the three 
ficſt Ages were not ſo much in favour of Arifo- 
tle as of Plato; but in proceſs of time, the Re- 
putation of Ariffotle increas'd, in proportion to 
the Number of thoſe that applied themſelves to 
the Study of him, as on the contrary, the Cre- 
dit of Plato ſunk upon Examination. The 
Truth is, the Primitive Fathers at firſt diftru- 
ſted Arifotle,as a Philoſopher that attributed too 
much to the Senſes and to Reaſon, and judg'd 
his Doctrine as improper to be conjoin'd with 
Chriſtianity, which requir'd an entire ſubmiſſi- 
on of Reaſon, which this Philoſopher had too 
much conſulted. They thought him too Na- 
tural, too Refin'd, too Politick, and in ſhort 
too much a Philoſopher ; inſomuch, that they 
wou d not admit him into their Libraries. Ter- Turtul. 
tullian looks upon him as a miſerable Sophiſt, 1 
under whoſe Conduct all the Enemies of our Bense 
Faith took up Arms to fight in defence of Er- Jet any 
ror; and believes that it was his Doctrine, Man ſpoi! 
which the Apoſtle, in the Epiſtle to the Coleſſ- 797,18? 
am, adviſes the Faithful to beware of, becauſe Se 2. 
of the Danger that attended it; which Danger - 
may be pefceiv d from that Inſtance of the 
Theodoſcans under the Emperor Severus, who 
made uſe of the Method and Reaſonings of 
Ariſtoth to uphold and ſupport their Error. 
The Carpocratians were condemn'd for erecting par. An- 
- Statue of this Philoſopher, and placing it nal. Ecel. 
near an Image of Feſus Chriſt, and for paying _ 72 
Adoration to him out of an extravagant Zeal = _ 
for his Doctrine. The AÆlian, were eco 
municated by the Church, and by the Arians 
themſelves, from whom they had re, 55 


Euſcb, - 


Hiſt. 
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IF 
A Compariſon of 
for teaching their Scholars the Categories of 
Ariſtotle as a Catechiſm. The Antinomians were 


. arriv'd to ſuch a height of Impiety, as to pay a 


greater Reſpect to this Wiſe Heathen than to 


the uncreated Wiſdom.  : + 


Origen, in his Books againſt Celſ#s, at the Be. 


ginning of one of the Firſt of them, endea. 


vours to ery down Ariſtotle among the Chriſti- 
ans, being himſelf very much prejudic d in fa- 
vour of Plato. For he found too much Reaſon 
in Ariſtotle's. Philoſophy, and being us d to the 
fine Flouriſhes, and agreeable Airs of Plato, 
he cou'd not comply with him. The greateſt 
Part of the. other Fathers were of the ſame 
Opinion as St. Fuftin , in his Dialogue to Try- 
phon ; St. Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Advertiſe- 
ments to the Gentiles ; St. Ireneus, in his Books 
againſt Hereticks ; St. Euſebius, in ſeveral pieces 
of his Works; St. Athanefius, againſt Macedonian; 
St. Baſil, and St. Gregory of Nice, againſt Eunomins; 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his twenty ſixth and 
twenty ſeventh Oration ; St. Epipbanius, in his 
ſecond Book of Hereſies ; Fau/tin, in his Book 
againſt the Arians ; St. Ambroſe,in the firſt Book 
of his Offices; St. Cbryſoſtome, on the Epiſtle to 
the Romans ; St. Cyril, againſt the Emperor Fuli- 


a2, and an infinite Number of others, who 


found ſomething to ſay againſt drifech, for fear 
leſt a Character of his Logick ſhou'd be too 


deeply imprinted upon the Minds of the Chri- 


ſtians ; a Logick nice in every Point, and di- 
realy contrary to the Faith which requires an 
entire ſubmiſſion. They believ'd that the Do- 


. Qrine of this Philoſopher might eaſily be per- 


verted to an ill Uſe, becauſe they did not 
rightly comprehend it. We are call d Faithfu), 


-Hom. . (ſays St. Chryſoſtome) that by a contempt of Hu- 
In Johan. „aue Reaſon we may raiſe our ſelves to the heights 


: l 
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of Faith. However 
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However in the End it was found, that this 

Art of Reaſoning which Ariſtotlł taught, was 

not falſe in any part of it, but was very Solid 

and Subſtantial, and might be of great Service 

to Religion, which, though ſupernatural, was 

yet conformable to Reaſon. Anatolius, whom 
Eaſebius calls the moſt Learned Man in his 

time, and who was afterwards Biſhop of Labdi- 

es, was the firſt Chriſtian that taught the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle at Alexandria, and that 

made him known about the End of the third 
Century, under the Reign of Diocleſan. The 
Authority of this Learned Man re-eftabliſh'd 
Ariſtotle's Credit in AÆgypt, and got him Repu- 

tation in Italy. Themiſthius, a celebrated Peripa- 
tetick, and an intimate Friend of St. Gregory 
Nazjanzen's not being able to mollifie the ob- 
durate Heart of the Emperor Valens againſt the 
Chriſtians, very much rais'd the Glory of Ari- 

fotle under the Reign of Theodoſins, who did 

him the Honour, though he was a Pagan, to 
entruſt him with the care of his Son Arcadius, 
during a Voyage the young Prince made into 

Italy. St. Ferome ſpeaks very favourably of the peripure- 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle, in his ſecond Book againſt :icrumſen- 


Pelagius. St. Auſtin, who was a Man of fo *#nie can- 


piercing a Genius, wou'd never have beſtow'd 2 


ſo much labour upon this Author, had he not :uræ au- 
had a Value for him; and in thoſe Books he thoritas. 
has wrote againſt Creſconius, he very much blames Hier. 
Donatiſtus the Grammarian, for endeavouring to 
deprive the Church of the Uſe of Logick, 

which was ſo ſerviceable for the Defence of 

its Sacred Truths. Theodoret has great Encomi- Theod. 


ums upon that admirable Blind Man Didymus l. 4. Hiſt. 


of Alexandria, a Perſon of the moſt 7 Eccl, 6.29. 

of any of his time, becauſe he underflooc 

well the Doctrine of Ariſtotle ; He , | 
1im 
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4 Compariſon of 

him likewiſe for having ©. clearly explain'd 
him in his Commentary, which he wrote about 

the End of the fourth Century, YVidoring;, 
who was one of St. Ferome's Maſters, and 
whom this Father reckons among the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Wricers, began to tranſlate into Latiy 

1221 Introduction to the Works of Arifotle, 
2 Treatiſe very neceſſary for the Underſtanding 
of him. Protextetus has tranſlated into the 
ſame Language his Books of Avalyticks. 
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Sof. Hiſt. 


The Emperor Theodoſins the Younger, who, 
Eccl. according to the Account Sezomenes gives of 
Przf. him, bad a great Love for Learning, ſent for a 


Peripatetick Philoſopher nam d Celſus from Greece 
to teach Philoſophy at Rowe, for which he 
Inter pre. Bave him a conſiderable Penſion, This Em- 
tipua nego- Peror, as Symmachus aſſure us in his Epiſtles, 
tiorum cu- (00 ' 
ratum eſt, Athens to inſtruct the Rowen Youth, and to 
land, N. make the Love of Learning flouriſh under his 
bilibar Reign. In fine, that Illuſtrious Roman, Severi- 
freceptores aus Boetins, who was three times Conſul, after 
tx Attics having ſtudied the Philoſoph 
ceremu”- Athens for eighteen Years, and throughly con- 
ym. I. 10. ö Tale 

tp. 18. ſider d it with great Application of Thought, 
tranſlated ſome of his Works into Latin. He 
was the firſt that introduc'd this Philoſophy in- 
to the Latin Church, where he was known 
only by the Noiſe the Tranſlations and Com- 
mentaries of the Greek Interpreters had made 
in the World : His Reputation in a very little 
time ſpread over all I:aly. So that Ariſtotle did 
not begin to be publickly known in the, Wef 
till the ſixth Century; and it was to this Boeti- 

us, Who had the greateſt Genius for Learnin 

beyond any of his time, that he was indebte 

for his Succeſs in theſe Parts. * 
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k great care to procure able Men from 


of Ariſtotle at 
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But although, through the Induſtry of Boctius, 
2 great * were indeed brought over to the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle which was at that time, 
with ſo much perſpicuity, diſplay d to all the 
World; yet ſuch was the Unhappineſs of the 


Age, harraſs d with the Wars of Tah, and in- 


ſeſted with the Ignorance of the Hliterate Em- 
perors, that, from Baetius bys time even to the 
End of the eighth Century, there was only 
St. Fobn Damaſcenus under the Emperor Coprony- 
mus that appear d to have any Love for Philo- 
ſophy. He was of Syria, where there were 
ſtill ſome remains of Learning. He apply d 
himfelf to the Study of Ariſtotle, and made an 
Abridgment of his Logick, his Morals, and his 


of that and the ſucceeding Age was ſo gro 
that thoſe that profeſs'd themſelves Men of Let- 


ters, were look d upon as Conjurers; As Bel. 


larmine reports of Pope Sylveſter the Second, 


who underſtood Philoſophy and Geometry. 
From hence it appears that Ariſtotle was but lit- 
tle known among the Greek, and leſs among 
the Latin Fathers; and that there was but little 
ufe made of him in Matters of Religion during 


other Works, but the 1 and N 


theſe firſt Centuries. Let us now ſee what | 


Succeſs he had in the following Apes :- and to 

that End we will examine what has been the 

. of Plato and Ariftothe in theſe latter 
ays. | 


.. CHEE 
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255 A Compariſon of | 


eh A F V. 


The Opinions of the Learned of the 
eight laſt Centuries upon the Doctrine 
of P lato. : | 
"HE ſad and diſmal Eſtate of Greeze and 

Traly in theſe latter Ages, occaſion d by 
the terrible Revolutions of thoſe two Em- 
pires, allow'd neither time, nor indeed ſo much 
as Liberty to thoſe that had a Genius for Learn- 
ing, to apply themſelves to it. The Confuſ- 
on of the Times rais'd a Confuſion in the Studies 
of Philoſophy, even amongſt its Profeſſors. 

Zonaras, in the third Tome of his Hiſtory, 

ſpeaks of a Philoſopherccall'd Leo, who in the 

ninth Century,under the Emperor Michael, and 
the Empreſs Theodora his Mother, became fa- 
mous at Conſtantinople by the Intereſt and Fa- 
vour of Bardes the Emperor's Uncle, who was 

a Lover of Learning. This Leo was Biſhop of 

Theſſalonica ; the Emperor was made fenſible 

of his Merit, by the prefling Inftances of the 

King of the Saracens, who beg'd him of the 

Court that he mĩght inſtru& him in the Scien- 


ces. Photius, who was afterwards Patriarch of 


Conſtantinople, and the moſt Learned Perſon of 
his Time, was an Eminent Man in the ſame 
Reign ; but neither was the Patriarch nor the 
Biſhop, ſuch Profeſſors of Philoſophy as to ad- 
here either to that of Plato or Ariſtotle. The 
deſire of Learning was quite extin& among 
the Eccleſiafticks inthe tenth Century ; for the 
Church enjoying a profound Peace there 5 
| ; | nothing 
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hich had ap Far, 


Pl ato” hid Ariſtotle. 
en filr 5 fora Ecqiutati ion, "Which" ge- 


nachin 
”— rages 88. 
| Back Phils, who was amongſt the Num⸗ 
ber 15 the earned under the eleventh Centu- 
'd hinifelf with givat Lay 50 to . 
ro 4 but ſeeing no bod 
Say azainft hitti upon the vr 6 he en- 
tertain d of that Author, he fell to Writing up- 
on Ariſotle and orher 8 ubjedts.  H, Hugo St. Victor, 
a Man well vers d in dein gave us ſome In- 
tvetido's in his Writing y which we might 
conclude” that he h be was not. nghly af- 
ſeged wich the Merit of Plato, and that | Be did 
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not mightily approve 'of bis Doctrine. We 


find too, much about the lars time that 
the Engagements St. Befnard had with Aboillerd, 
an eminent Divine of the Faculty at P. Pars, the 
latter had this Reflection wade, uy on him th Dui mii l. 
by ſuch vain ce o prove Plato - Zum ſudat, 
an, he Was in bor 0 provi ing Bla elf a 2 
Heathen. 45 is 0 15 ae t St. Tho- em Chri- 
ma apply d himſelf to the Study of lajo in his ſt ien, 
Time; Var twas only with a deſign to refute - . 
the Ideas and ſome Aber of the Opinions of ge — 
that Philoſopher upon Metaphylicks,. 87 in noc. xpiſt; 
bis Judgriient, did; Fan's Ran do carry wih them 196: 


much. idity. 

15 den wherheri l were 12 00 1 2 75 
at Church continued for ſome! of the follow- 
ing Centuries, that gave tore time ahd.oppor- 
tunity to the Doctors to. Study the Fathers; 
and make their Reflect 1 85 upon the Opinions 
they had entertain g e Poctrine ef Plato, 
fo 95 e J. or Whether 
by ie Genius 0 id not ineline Men 

o the. 7 82 of, t at. . Philoſophy, Whatever 
Reach an 


certain it is; that it 
Gait ny 175 aſl 5 th the fourtgenith _ 
ur y; 


in 


A Gompariſon of 


tury, in which the continual Wars in os, wa; 
the taking of Cafe: by the Turks 
Council.o Baſil ofil, and the Council 0 Fe 4 
brought into Daly the melt Learned Men 0 all 
Greece, Who contributed not a little towards the 
Reviſing of Plato's Glory, and the Re-eſtabliſh- 

of the Reputation of his Doctrine in the 


The thoſt conſiderable among thoſe. "Greeks 
that owe into Nah, „ wefe Fobn Argyropols, to 
9 05 the great cf ſmo de Medici committed the 
Education of his two Sons; Emanuel Chryſo- 
lere, the firft that Reviy'd the Love of Learning 
in Italy ; Teodorus of Gaza, and George of Tre 
biſond”; och very zealous for the Doctrine of 
Ariflott: : Beſſarion. Arch-biſhop of Nice, and 

Patriarch of Conſt antinople, and Gemiſtus Plethon, 
Beſſarion, Who was a great Admirer of Plato, 
Heng 2 Heard the Name of Ariſtotle mention'd 


with Applauſe in the Council of Horence, and 


underſtanding that the moſt Celebrated Father 
in the Latin Church St. Thomas had writ a Com- 
mentary dn his Doctrine, ſeem d much aſto- 
niſh'd ar it. But he-was more ſurpriz d when 
he faw the Works of. George of Trebiſand, who 
ina Compari ſon between Plato anc Ariftatl, 


* LEE 


Wick Ke had then publiſh” gave all che Ad. 


vantage to Ariſtotle. "I his oblic d the Patriarch 


to make at Apology for Plato, in that excel- 


lent Work he "entitles 4 gain the Calummiator. 
This great Man had Rh d upon Fobn Pales- 
logus then Emperor © Conſtantinople, to treat of 
an Accommodation with Pope Eugenias IV. 
for che Re- union of the Greek and Lai 
Church, and anſwer d with much Zeal and 2 
great deal of Warmth the Cavils and Objeti- 
ons of Mark of Epbeſus, who oppos d the Deſign 
for which che Pope: made bim a Cardinal. I 


* 
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made uſe of all thoſe Adyantages his Chara- 

&er had given him, to raiſe the Reputation of 

Plato in the Churt of Rome, and in that of Fo- 

rence ; the laſt of which had a Value and 

Eſteem for Learning and Learned Men, and 

was al ready prejudic d, in Favour of Plato, by 
e A i 

But nothing ſo much rais d the Affecti- 

on this Duke of Florence had for the Philoſo- 

phy of Platy, as the Diſcourſe Gemiſfus Plethon 

made upon that Doctrine, in his Preſence. 

Marciliam Ficinus, his Phyſician's Son, having 

aſſiſted at one of theſe Diſcourſes, at Thirteen Proœm. in 

Years of Age, and appearing much delighted _ 

with ſuch Performances, as he himſelf con- Fed“ 

feſſes in his Preface to Plotinus, the Great. 

Coſmo calld him his Interpreter upon Plato: 

and order'd that he ſhou'd be furniſh'd with 

the Commentaries of Plotinus, to prepare him 

for that Study. He made him Chief of the 

Academy he then deſign'd to erect in that Re- 

publick for the Teaching of Plato's Doctrine, 

and aſſign d him a. Penſion, which was conſtant. 

ly paid him from that very Lear. The Love and 

Eſteem which "his Prince and his Succeſſors - - * 

Peter, Jobs, and Laurence de Medica had for 

Pato: The Writings of Marcilius Ficinus on | 

the Doctrine of this Philoſopher , together 

with thoſe of Cardinal Beſſarion and Plerhon, 

which were highly valued , very much re- 

viv'd the Credit of Plato in 1:ely 3 ſo that moſt 

Learned Men, that were of any Reputation, 

became Platoniſts; as Fohn Cavalcante, Angelus 

Tolitian, Cardinal Cuſa, Fobn Picus de Mirandula, 

Tumponacius Profeſſor of Padua, Ferom Fraco- 

ſter, a great Poet, and a famous Phyſician, and 

Pupil to Pomponacius, Cardan, Aretine , Frede- 

ck Duke of Urbin, Fame: Maxxonius Profeſſor 
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| Compariſon: of 
of Piſs, who has whit both upon Plaro and 
950 m Domurus of Von, who has 

104 4 Tredtiſe concerning the Difference 
* ' their Philoſsp — Patricus, and 
4 urge Number of aue other Learned Men 
chat .flouriſh'd in al in the Fiſteenth Cen- 
tury. For, as the Houſe of Medica contri- 
bated mueh'to the Bitabliſhmienc ooo 
partly by, the Learning of its Princes, and 

parti) by Meir Munifiletce te- Men of Lat 
tors; 10 hae! the greateſt part of thoſe chat 
apply'd' themſelves to it, embrac d their Opi- 
Hions, and favour'd d che Docttine of Plato; 
Which was now eſteem' d, ſo pleaſant and 
agteeable; and ſo Ingenious, that it became 
Univerſal Study Sf. all the Men of Fine 
arts. 

Howev er; 1 the n; \ Marciling Renn, 
oſophy, carried 


Divini de things too far. For he too vaittly i imagin d, 
crerun ut that the Doctrine of Faith might be fup- 


ingenia, He ad , that 


ported by the O 2 of this Philoſopher: 
opue of Criton was a 
Summaty of the Golpe I; 72 undertook to 


TT * explain that moſt — — and moſt 
ritati ban Inexplicable of all our Myſteries the M yſtery 


dunt, Pla He prete 


tem ratio- 


ne of plan. 
nce the Spirits of thoſe, 
that piled the Authority of 75801 CHRIST, 


of che Tri | by the Doati 
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aibus reli. by the Authority of Plato, Theſe Extrava- 
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d many Peoples Eyes, and let 


nodum ſuf- chem ſee, that this Philoſs3 hy inclin *1 its Pro- 
beuge, ieffors to Infidelity ;' who t to ſuppor 


ban. Fi- and maintain, by lo weak an 


uthority, what- 


 Cin.Proem. ever Was in our Religion molt difficult o 


comprehend. Tas this Doctrine, that drew 
Picus 15 Mirandula , who was ſo great an Ad- 


mirer of it, into 0 Error ; s Aretine into * 
| nim, 
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Soul was very much ſu 
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c ed; and that, not- 
withſtanding: his large Share of Wiſdom, hg 
paſe d for a Viſionary in many things. Thus 
was this Philoſophy found to be not only vain in 
it ſelf, but of dangerous conſequence, in the Uſe 
that might be made of it, were not great care 
taken. This oblig d Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
was a Man of the moſt ſolid Judgment of any 
in his time, to divert Pope Ciement VIII. whobuilt 
the College of Sapienxa in Rame, from found- 
ing a Chair there, for the Teaching of the Do- 
ctrine of Plato, And we find in the Memoirs of 
M. Canaye, that one Prioli, a Noble Man of Venice, 


being ſent Ambaſſador by the Republick to 


Henry che Great, did, before his departure from 
that Court, intercede | 
his Permiſſion an Italia» Doctor, one af his 
- .might come and Teach the Phiiloſo- 
y 0 
ajeſty he well underſtood, and had long 
ſtudied. But the King being advis'd by his 


Council, of the Danger that might ariſe from 

giving too much Credit to this Philoſophy, 
wou'd not grant his Conſent. 

In fine, Father Petau, a Divine of the So- 

ciety of Teſus , in the = 3 of the 
= 3 
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with the King, that by - 


Plato at Pars; which he afſurd his 


ſecond 


| Compariſon: of 
of Piſs, who has writ both upon Plato and 
Adiftotle. © eee has 
publiſld a Tredtiſe concerning the Difference 
of ' their Phi loſoptly i! Crembonias, | Patriches,; and 
a large Number of {averat other Learned Men 
chat flouriſh'd in 4 in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury- For, as the Houſe of Medica contri- 
buted- mueh'to the Bitabliſbmenc: of Learning, 
parti) by the Learning of its Princes, and 
Partly by their 'Munifitetce to Men of Let- 
tors; ſo thar ths greateſt part of thoſe chat 
apply d thomſelves to it, embrac'd their Opi- 
nions, and favour'd'the Doctrine of Plato, 
Which was now efteem'd ſo pleaſant and 
agreeable; and ſo Ingenions, that it became 
the Univerſal Study of all the Men of Fine 
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Phyfician of Pavia 
2 mixt kind of P hiloſophy. 
from is; Ancient Phile | 


certain Spirits in the Air, eloach'd with betle. 


. 3 N © A- 


8, J ſubtil Bodies, : like thin Clouds; which Opi- 
ad onion he had deriv'd from Plete,, with feygral 
et. other range Fansies. Gali mentions theſs 
n his Cbimæra c in his Bihliotbeca; and adds, that 
pi. J his Notions conegtning tha Immortality of the 
4% Soul was very much ſuſpected; and that, not- 
* withſtanding: his large Share of Wiſdom, he 
me ! based for a dagen in many things. Thus 
ide vas this Philoſophy found ta be not oniy vain in 


it ſelf, but of dangerous conſequence, in the Use 
that might be made of it, were not great care 
taken. This oblig d Cardinal Belarmine, who 
nd vas 2 Man of the moſt ſolid Judgment of any 


up. I in his time, to divert Pope Clement VIII. who built 
ber: che College of Sapienss in Rome, from found- 
a 2 ing a Chair there, for the Teaching of the Do- 
x ol Arine of Plato, And we find in the Memoirs of 
mol M. Cancye, that one Prioli, a Noble Man of Venice, 
ery being ſent Ambaſſador by the Republick to 
pin Henry the Great, did, before his departure from 


his Permiſſion an Ilia» Doctor, one of his 
Friends, might come and Teach the Philoſo- 
phy of Plato at Part; which he aſſur d his 

ajeſty he well underſtood, and had long 
ſtudied. But the King being advis'd by his 
Council, of the Danger that might ariſe from 


wou'd not grant his Conſent. 


ciety of Feſus , in the wy 3 of the 


that Court, intercede with the King, that by) 


giving too much Credit to this Philoſophy, 
In fine, Father Petau, a Divine of the So- 
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ſecond Volume of his Maxims, repreſents the 


Danger of Studying of Plato, without ſtand- 


ing upon our Guard;' and ſhews us to what 
Exceſs they are ſubje& „and to what Extra- 
vagances they are hurried, who too much 
ſubmit their Judgments to the Opinion 
of this Philoſopher : All which he proves 
from the Wrictings' of the Fathers, and 
from their Notions ; and from the fad Exam- 
ples of others. But to conclude our Hiſto 
the Doctrine of Plato, is very little uſed 
in this _ Age; Fate and Deſtiny having 
confin'd it to the Libraries, and lock d it u 
in the Cloſets of ſome Declaimers,who flourth 
in the Bench, or at the Bar; for truly Plato's 
Diſcourſes are brisk and lively, and ſhine forth 
with a great deal of Luſtre: But his giving 
us only the Appearances of Truth, leaves the 
Minds of thoſe that read him in a great Un- 
certainty, as to the Reality of thoſe Things he 
treats of: There is nothing in all his Do- 
ctrine ſolid and ſubſtantial, tho he's pleaſant 
and diverting: - The only Uſe that can be 
made of Plato, is that which St. Auſtin made of 
him, the reducing of thoſe Things he treats 
of to Perfection by their Ideas, in order to form 
true Portraictures. Plato is like wiſe ſerviceable 


- 3n furniſhing the Eloquene with bright Expreſ- 


ſions. Having nothing farther to obſerve up- 
on this Philoſopher, I return to Ariſtotle. 
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The Opinions of the Learned of the Eight 
Laſt Centuries, upon the Doctrine of 
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T HE Adventures of Arifotle were fo va- 
| K& rious and unaccountable in theſe laſt 
Ages, that we cannot without ſome difficulty 
comprehend, how tis poſſible, that in ſuch a 
Space of Time there cou'd be ſo many dif- 
rent Judgments form'd upon the ſame Perſon. 
For never was any Philoſophy treated at the 
ſame Time with more Honour, or more Infa- 
my, than that of Ariſtotle; the Hiſtory of it 
is very ſurprizing. The Paucity of Learned 
Men in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries, the 
Ignorance of the Greek Tongue, and the 
Scarcity of good Manuſcripts of the Commen- 
taries upon Ariſtotle, put a great Stop to the 
Progreſs of his Doctrine; Men woud not 


F 


truſt his Interpreters, without conſulting the 


Original Text. Beſides all this, his Doctrine 
was ſo ſubtil, or rather ſo profound, and his 
Stile ſo harſh , ſo cloſe and conciſe , that it 
requird great Attention and Application, fo 
that many were diverted from it. The 
moſt Underſtanding Men of thoſe Times imi- 
ing the Primitive Fathers, who had neg- 
lected this Philoſopher, look d upon him as not 
worth their Examination; and were ſuſpi- 
cious , like thoſe Fathers , that a Philoſophy 
that depended ſo much upon Nature, the 
ns - Sen- 


wy 
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Senſes, and upon Reaſon , cou d. be of very 


little Service to Religion. There were like- 
wiſe a ſort of half-witted People, a People 


that had but à ſlight and ſuperficial Know- 


ledge of Things, who undeftook to cry down 
this Philoſophy , becauſe they underſtood it 
not. Such was the State: and Condition of 


Ariſtatle in the Latin Church; a Church that 
cou d not boaſt of many Learned Men; Idleneſs, 


or the Calm and Quiet they enjoy'd, having 


ſunk their Spirits. it muſt be confeſs d, that 


the Simplicity that, reign'd' in that Age * s 
cially in the Church, my within che FAR e- 


ries, where alone were the Men of Learni 
were to be met with, cou d not fall in an 
comply with the Reaſonings of Ariftotſe, which 
ſeem d to inſpire a Spirit of Contradiction, 
directly oppoſſte to the Submiſſion, and entire 
Reſignation of Faith, "Twas this that oblig'd 
Bernard, and Qtto Biſhop of Thuringja,, to de- 
claim with ſo much Zeal againſt Abailard, and 
Porretine Biſhop of Poifters, for having cor- 
rupted their Minds with a falfe LZogick, which 
they had learn d by ſtudying of Ariftorte. .. 
"The Greeks, who again flouriſh'd in the Ele- 
venth, pi: ſome of the [acoceding Centuries, 
had better ſtydied Ariſtotle, from thoſe admi- 
rable Commentators of the firſt Ages, whom 
they carefully read. Their Language, which 
was ſtill preſery d entire in e „ not- 
withſtanding the Wars, was of great Service to 
them, in keeping up a Correſpondence be- 
tween Ariffoth and his Commentators. Yet 
there were but a few amongſt the Learned 
that apply d themſelves: to the Study of this 
Philoſophy : The moſt that labour d in it were, 
Sifennizs under the Emperour Conſtantine, Mome- 
mech, Pſelus under Michael Stratioticm, Magen- 
2 146 nn 1 
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fun and⁰,α,0nael of E about the Reign of 
r Com, do boy rr the 
Emperour Jabs Duca, Buſtethine Biſh 


5 qu, 
lonica, Cant acur ena, who,after he had wore the 
Imperial Purple, became a_ Recluſe upon 
Mount Athos; George  Pachymeres , Tbeodaras 
Metochita ,. George of Cyprog', Chilar of Epbeſas, 
Daniel Cyxigenes, Glyews, Gregirias, Planiides, and 
ſeveral others under the ſucceeding i Empe- 
rours.y who all added to the Credit of Ari to- 
tk in the Greek Chur. 
But che Reputation of this Great Man had 
extended it ſelf with greater Splendor over all 
Africa amongſt the Arabs and Moors. For AA. 
bemet, who in the Seventh Century bein 
made General of an Arm hell pra en 
himſelf a Prophet, and eſtabliſhed a new Re- 
ligion by Fire and Sword, made way by his 
Conqueſts for the Love of Learning in Coun- 
tries where it had been much neglected; a 
thing that generally attends Power and Suc- 
ceſs. The firſt Cahpb of his Succeſſors that 


manxor, the Founder of Bagdat, of the Family 
x of Ben-Abas, who began to reign in the Year 
5, of the Egira 137, and in the Year of out Lord 
i- 755. He join d to the Study of the Law, that 
is, of the Aleoran, which was the only Study of 
his Predeceſſors, that of Philoſophy and Aſtro- 
nomy. . The Calyph. Aldalla, who began to 
teign in the Lear 815, ſent. Ambaſſadors. to 
the Emperor at Conſt antinople, to requeſt of him 


obtain d, he gave Orders to have them tranfla- 
ted into his own Language, to ſtir up the Peo- 
ple to the Love of Learning. Nor were his 
Endeavours in this Affair ineffectual; for his 
Reign produced many Philoſophers, and ſeve- 


was obſerv'd to be this way inclin d, was A. 


ſome Books of the Sciences; which having 


al very able Phyſicians. E There 
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There are ſome Hiſtorians amongſt the 4” 
rabs that affirm, that Mahbomet, by his Law, for- 
bad the Study of Learning, the better to con- 
ceal the Abſurdities of his Religion under 2 
Profeſſion of Ignorance ; but that the Cahyb 
Almamon , or Maimon, revivd the Love of 
Learning upon an Apparitiom that appear d to 
him by Night in the Form pf Ariſtotle; encou- 
raging him to the Study of Philoſophy. This 
Cahpb having defeated the Emperour Michael, 
in the Treaty of Peace made this one of the 
Articles, that there ſhou'd be a Communica- 
tion of their Books. It was he, if we may 
give any Credit to Scaliger, that commanded 
the Almagift of Ptolomy to be tranſlated into his 
Language, in order to teach his Subjects Aſtro- 
So that the Sciences, which had paſs d from 
Greece into Ttaly, paſs d from Italy into Africa, 
together with the Government which conti- 
nued in that Part of the World to the Year 
1258, at which time Bagdat was taken by the 

' Tartars, But a Love for Learning, and an Af, 
foction for the Sciences ſtill remain d under the 
Kings of egypt, Fez, and Morocco; and thoſe 
very Ages that were the Times of Ignorance 
in Europe, were the grand Aras of Learning 
in Africa and 0 For in thoſe Times there 
appear d in thoſe Parts a vaſt multitude of Phi- 
loſophers, who, by their Commentaries, con- 
ſerr d no ſmall Honour on Ariſtetles Doctrine 
in Africa, where it was very little known. 
The moſt eminent and moſt celebrated of theſe 
Philoſophers, were, Alfarabius, Algazel, Albw 
maxar, Maimoyides, Alkindus, Albefagar, Aller- 
eini or Avicema, and Averroes, Alfarabiu 
having found the Books of Ariſtoties Phyſicks 
in Meſopotamia, read them forty times over; 
an 
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and after he had read them over ſo often, 
wrote at the End, That be war ready to read them 
over again. Avicems and Averroes ſignaliz d 
themſelves beyond all others, not only by their 
Commentaries, but likewiſe by that Affection 
which, from their Writings, they appear'd to 
have for the Perſon, as well as for the Doctrine 
of Ariftotle ; by which means they advanc'd 
the Credit of this Philoſopher to ſuch a Height, 
that Univerſities were founded for the teaching 
of the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle at Conſtantine, Tu- 
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nu, Tripoly, Fex, and Morocco. Picus de Miran - Pic. Mir. 
dula aſſures us, that the Arabs had ſo great an J. + de 


once they underſtood the true Value and in- 
trinſick Worth of them, they forſook all o- 
thers. Tis ſaid that Avicema learnt by Heart 
the Books of Metaphyſicks, out of a great At- 
fection he had for thoſe Works, on which he 


ſet the moſt Value. 


Eſteem for the Books of Ariſtotie, that when a · Pot 


This was the State and Condition, in which - 


theſe People beheld the Doctrine of Ariſtotle 
in thoſe Parts, where their Government was 
uninterrupted for the Space of Five hundred 
Years, during which time they were Maſters 
of the World. For they extended their Con- 
queſts into Spain, where the Moors introduc'd 
an Affection for Learning. They founded a 
College at Cordova, which in ſucceeding Ages 

came famous ; and the Spaniards brought a- 
long with them into France the Commentaries 


of Avicenna and Averroes on the Philoſophy of 


Ariſtotle, which was then little known; bur 

by reaſon of the different Taſtes of theſe latter 

Ages, it met there with ſtrange Revolutions and 

Adventures, as well as in Tax. 

The Books of Ariſtotle having been brought 

into France about the beginning of the 2008 
; 5 teent 


| - A-Compariſan-of_ 
- teenth Century by the French that took Com 
ftantinople, his Doctrine began to be Publickly 
profeſs d in the Univerſity:.of Pars, and conti- 
nued to be taught there for ſome time. But 
there was found in that Univerſity. a Perſon of 
a turbulent Spirit, natn'd/Amaewy, who under- 
taking to juſtifie his Extravagances by the Prin- 
ciples of. Ariffacle, which at that time began to 
be taught, and whoſe Phyſicks he had read; 
was condemn'd for Hereſie by a Council held 
at the fame Place, in the Year 1209. The 
| Books of Arifotle were burnt, and the Read- 
ing of them forbid upon Pain of Excommuni- 


cation. The Truth is, this pretended Doctor 
e Abſardities, as for Inſtance, that 


held 
God ſervd as a Form to the Matter of all Na- 
tural Beings, and that this Matter being un- 
created was Divine, and ſuch like Chimera's. 
Theſe Errors were imputed to Arifarle;; from 
whom he had taken his Principles, as 0 
who knew nothing of this Philoſophy imagin'd. 
Afterwards his Metaphyſicks were condemn'd 
by that Aſſembly of Biſhops which was con- 
ven d at Fam under ' Philip Agfa; and fix 
Years afterwards the inal de St. Efticnne, 
being ſent to France in Quality of Legat by 
Pope Bnacent III, delivered an Order from his 
Holineſs to the Profeſſors of the Univerſity, 
' forbidding them to teach Natural Philoſophy ; 
which was confirmed- ſixteen Years afterwards 
by the Bull of Gregory IX, directed to the Uni- 
verſity of Pa. Simon of Turnay, à very fa- 
mous Proſeſſor of Divinity in the ſaid Univer- 
ſity, and Peter de Dinam Maſter of Arts, were 
both ſometime. after accuſed of Herefie, for 
being too much addicted to the Opinions of 
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But whilſt the Doftine of this Great Man 
was thus in Diſgrace, there were found at Pars 


three of the greateſt Divines of that Time that 
began to honour him with their Commenta- 


ries, Alexander d Ales, Albert le Grand, and 
St. Ie his Scholar. St. Jobn Damaſcenms 
was the firſt that opened the Way for them. 
For having made a very exact Abridgment of 
Ariſtotlis Logick and Morality, it did him ſig- 
nal Service in the putting into. very good or- 


det that Excellent Work of Divinity he has 


left us in thoſe four Books of the Orthodox 
Faith. Twas in this Plan, and after this Mo- 
del, that Peter Lombard, near Four hundred 
Years after St. Damaſcenus, made ſo regular and 
orderly an Arrangement of the Opinions of the 
Fathers upon Divinity in his Book of Senten - 
ces. A Work St. Tbomas brought to the greateſt 
Perfection by copying ſo well after that great 


Original, of which Dassaſcenas and the Maſter of 


the Sentences took the firſt Draught from A- 
rifkorle. But St. Thomas undertook to tread in 
their Steps, without obſerving their Method; 
for he proceeded after a very particular man- 


ner, by which he became the Founder of that 


Scholaſtick Learning, which was afterwards ſo 
much in Vogue, and which, in all Probability, 
he had at firſt from the Arabs. I do not pre- 
tend to afficm this as a certain Truth, or ex- 

to have it credited upon my bare Word: 


It is an Opinion I ſubmit to the Judgment of 


the Wiſe, as -a Conjecture in which I might 
be miſtaken. kh TL 5 
I ay then, that when St. Tbomas appear d in 
the World, ic was about 4000 Years that the 
Arabs, ho were then the only Men of Learn- 
ing in che World, had ſtudied Philoſophy, 
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A Compariſon of 
and about One hundred fince the Love of Li- 


terature was revivd in Europe. Thoſe People, 
whoſe Empire was as great as that of the Ro- 
mans at leaſt, for the Extent of their Con- 
queſts, which reach d from the ladies even into 
Spain, imprinted their Genias and their Man- 


ners, not only upon all their Subjects, but 
likewiſe on all People, with whom they had 
contracted any kind of Commerce, that is, on 


all Europe. And as their Studies were confin d 


to their Religion, to the Mathematicks, and 
to Philoſophy, and as they were unacquainted 


with the Powers of Eloquence, and ignorant 


of the moſt curious Arts, Painting and Ingra- 
ving being prohibited them by their Law ; ſo 
it is not to be much wonder d at, that by the 
undiſturbd Contemplations of their Minds na- 
turally Reflexive, they became ſo ſpeculative, 
and fo well converſant in the Metaphyſicks; 
and that they ſo much refin'd themſelves by 
Logick and Natural Philoſophy, which was 
their ordinary Study, and to which their Na- 
ture moſt inclin d them. So that after Three 
hundred Years employ d in ſtudying and inter- 
preting Ariſtotle, they had render d that ſort 
of Study and their own Commentaries very 
uſeful and neceſſary to the Chriſtians in the 
Weſt, where Learning was re-eſtabliſhed to- 
wards the End of the Twelfth Century, at the 
Time that Bagdat was taken by the Tartars. 
The Arabs being the only Men of Letters in 
thoſe Times, and having acquired .a great Au- 
thority in the Learned World, had eſtabliſh'd 
in all the Schools their own Methods of teach- 


ing: St. Thomas finding no other, took them, 
and was afterwards follow'd by all the School- 


men. Thus thoſe Barbarous Terms made uſe 
of by the late Philoſophers, were, 3 
: oubt, 
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doubt, taken from Avicenna, and the other 
Arabs ; to whom the Uſe of them was, with- 
out Diſpute, natural and familiar; and theſe 
Terms, by Traduction, became from good 
Arab, as tis poſſible they were, to be very 
wretched Latin. It is not in the leaſt to be 
queſtion'd but that this Philoſophy was cor- 
rupted by its Converſation with theſe People, 


who were then Maſters of it. It is likewiſe 


very credible, that it St. Thomas had known 
ſome other Method of teaching IG 


ken from the Arabs, on purpoſe to confound 
their Pride, and let them ſee that the Catho- 
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lick Religion might be defended from their 


Calumnies, even by their own ways of teach- 
ing and following Ariſtotle, to whom they were 


ſo entirely devoted. Nor is it leſs probable 


that this ill Taſte of the Arabs, who underſtood 
very little of polite Learning, may have crept 
into the Schools of Europe, as that of the Goths 
has into Architecture, and other Arts, 

Ic is likewiſe to be obſerved, that theſe Peo- 
ple apply'd themſelves to the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle rather than to that of Plate, becauſe 
they found the Doctrine of the former better 
eſtabliſh'd than that of the latter among the 
Greeks, from whom they receiv'd the Sciences; 
as appears from Jobn Damaſcenus, who was the 


firſt Chriſtian Philoſopher that liv'd under the 


Government of the Muſſalmans: Beſides, the 
very Genius of the Arabs contributed much 
towards their giving the Preference to Ariſtotle 
before Plato; the brisk and lively Strokes of 
Eloquence in the one, leſs affecting them, than 
the conciſe Stile and ſolid Reaſonings of the 
other. Theſe are but Conjectures; and: if I 
ſhould appear to ſome too conceited in Ms 
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| becauſe thoſe People « 
the Greek Tongue. But I return to the 
e of Arifterte in the Vniverſiry | of 
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rfuaded that I con d confirtti' 7 at 

121 ainp ſome Value v "upon them from the 
Authotity of St. The, and all the moſt Judi. 
cious Philoſophers, who have much complain d 
that the Arabs had corrupted Philoſophy. In 
ſhore, thoſe Hands, through which "Ariftarle 
was convey'd into Eur of were not very clean 
d. not well une erffand 


There was a new Refoimation ſet on foot 
in the Year 1 366. by the Cardinals St. Mark 
and St. 2 de Psd by Urban V. for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the Doctrine of Ariffotke in 
France. It was agreed upon that none ſhould 
be admitted Maſter of Arts, that had not been 
fiſt examin d in Arifotle's Logick, n e 
and Phyfick;, and in his "Boks "of the Soul. 
The Cardinal 4 Erontevilli, in the Year 1466. 
was deputed by Charles the Seventh tq ſee theſe 
Rules obſerv d, which had for ſome time been 
much neglected; and had a Commiſſion from 


the King to oblige the Profeſſors in Philoſophy 
to ' Ariftotle with greater Diligence. and 


Ap licarion,: in order to retrieve the Splendor 
the 12 7 5 of Paris, which b began to be 


| eclipfed by Neglect. 


In the Near 1445: Pope Nicholas V. who 
reſtor d the Sciences in Italy, commanded the 
moſt able Men of his Time to make à new 
Tranſlation of the Works of Ariforle, ſor the 
Uſe of the Divines of the Raman Church, His 
Secrera! George of Trebifende, a learned Peripa- 
trick, labout d hard at it, having firſt 0 
„ ür himſelf under the Name of Theodor 

in the Dildics he was en 922 a 
in 425 Plat and Arta With Cardinal 45 
| ria, 
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rion, and Gemiſtas Plet bon. Alphonſiis of Arra- 
gon, one of the moſt learned Princes that ever 
was, beginning to be acquainted with the 
ftotle, from a Correſpondence with 
his Commentators the Moors and Arabs; and 
above all from reading Awverroes, after much 
Intreaty engag'd the Cardinal Beſſarion to tran- 
ſlate the Meraphy/icks of this Philoſopher, whicli 
he did with good Succeſs. And Pope John 
XXII. who canoniz'd St. Thomas, and immor- 
taliz d his Doctrine, rais d the Glory of Arifo- 
tk, whoſe Principles this great Doctor of the 
Church had — In fine, his Reputa- 
tion became ſo univerſal throughout the World, 
that his Philoſophy began to paſs every where 
for the Rule and Model of all ſorts of Philo- 


ſoph 7). 


But towards tlie End of the Fourteenth Ceii- 
tury there was a great Refinement made of 


the Logick, by a furious Emulation that was 


rais d upon the Doctrine of Arifotle between 


the Nominals and Realiffs, and between the 


Thomiſts and Scotifts, who had great Conteſts 


among themſelves, but both united to oppoſe 


the Nominalt; Theſe Diſputes ſo divided moſt 
of the Univerſities of Europe, that that Chara- 
er of Solidity, which was the eſſential Cha- 
racter of Ariſtotle, had almoſt vaniſhed into Air 
by thoſe Subtilties, which theſe refin'd Spirits 
had conceiv'd, and which in the End, by the 
Confuſion of their Ideas and Reflections, cor- 
rupted the Purity of the Doctrine of this Phi- 
e The great Field of Battel between 
the Scholars of St. Thomas and thoſe of Scotut, 
was the Univocation of a Being ; and the princt- 
pal Subject of the Diſputes between the Nomi- 


| nals and the Realiſts, was the Diſt inction of For 
nalities, which thoſe pretended to be only 


11 purely 
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purely Huarellectual, and theſe they would have to 
be Real Every one took his ſide in theſe 
Sects, and in thoſe that were form'd ſoon af. 
ter, upon the Doctrine of \ Ariſtotle, according 
to the Engagements of Intereſt, Inclination, or 
Paſſion, and ſometimes according to the Habit 

he worte: Thoſe that were free and unpreju- 
diced in favour of any Party, followed the u- 
niverſal Humour of the Age in which they 
lie d. But there iſſued forth at this time ſuch 
an Inundation of Writings upon Philoſophy, 
that Parriciu, à Venetian Philoſopher, affirms, 
that there were reckon'd up more than Twelve 
thouſand Volumes only upon the Philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle: Ot ſuch an univerſal Contagion 
was the Itch of Writing and Refining upon 
Philoſophy, and ſo fierce the Paſſion, as ap- 

pears chietly in that Heat and Emulation which | | 

was tomented amongſt the Scholars of St. Tho- * 

mas and Scots, and the Followers of Biel, Oc- t 
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cam, and George of Arimini. 
And to ſuch a Height was this Contention 
carried, through the Liberty of permitting all 
\ things to the Imagination ot thoſe that had the 9 
Art of ſpinning them to ſo ſine a Thread, that p 
the Doctrine of Ariſtotle was equally con- 1 
founded aniongſt all thefe Parties. The Tu- le 
mule,” that was rais'd in all the Schools that re- we 
founded with his Name, ſervd only to drown * 
his Voice to ſuch a Degree that it cou d hardly p. 
be diſtinguiſh'd. In fort, this Philoſophy was p 


ſo diſguis'd with thoſe. Modal Entities, thoſe Di- wm 
ftinttions of Place Internal and External, that Phy- I, 
fical. Predetermination, thoſe Precifions, thoſe Reflex he 
Intentions, that Univocation of a Being, thoſe En- 10 
tative Parts, that Eduction of Material Forms, and N 
all thoſe Noveltics of the Modern Philotophy, R 
| hat it was ſcarce known any more. Tis true, ar 
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indeed, the Idleneſs and Lazineſs of the Age, 
and the ill Taſte that was predominant, by 
reaſon . of a profound Ignorance in polite 
Learning, and the exceſſive Fancy of Diſpu- 
ting, and the great Pleaſure they took in toſ- 
ſing an Argument, had let the Reins ſo looſe 
to thoſe; vain, Subtilties, that Philoſophy had 
almoſt loſt all its Credit and Reputation. For 
by theſe Subtilties they made no Diſcoveries 
of Truth, but gave repeated Inſtances of their 
own; Oſtentation, and of a certain Spirit of 
Contradiction, which is the common and or- 
dinary Character of Vanity; and as nothing 
more corrupted the ancient Philoſophy than 
the falſe Subtilties of Chryſipus, which he had 
introducd into it; ſo. nothing provd more 

rejudicial to the True Philoſophy than the 

efinement of ſome Moderns upon ſome Parts 
of it, who became afterwards celebrated in 
the Schools purely upon the Account of their 
Novelties. Thus the diſorder'd and irregular 
Love and Affection which all Men had for 
Ariſtotls, every one contending to draw him 
off to their ſide, and bring him over to their 


Party, was none of his leaſt Perſecutions. 


Yet after all, the Reputation of this Philo- 
ſopher was eſtabliſh d upon ſo firm a Founda- 


tion in the Univerſity of Pars, and his Autho- 
Tity was grown ſo great, that they coud_not 


paſs by, unpuniſh'd, the Boldneſs of one of the 
Profeſſors of that Univerſity, | call'd Ramus; 
who, to give the World a Taſte of his Wit and 
Ingenuity by ſome new Subtilties in Logick, 


had printed ſome Obſervations upon the Phi- 


Joſophy of Ariſtorle to leſſen his Credit. The 
Noiſe of this being ſpread through the Schools, 
Ramus was accuſed by reſt of the Profeſſors; 
and, by Letters - Patents from Francs the Firf, 
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was condemn'd in the Year r54F. as guilty of 
Ignorance, Raſhnefs and Impudence, in da- 
ring to write againſt Ariſfotle, with a Deſign to 
overturn the Order and Method eftabliſh'd in 
the Univerſity, where no other Doctrine was 
taught but that of this Philoſopher. Peter 
Galand and Fames Carpenter, who were at 
that time two of the moſt learned in the 
Univerſity, wrote againſt him in Defence of 
Ariſtotle. e 377 

It has been always found, upon frequent Ex- 
1 N that of all the Philoſophers Ariſtotle 
as ever done us the moſt Service in the De- 
fence of our Religion, which is in all Reſpects 
conformable to true Reaſon. Tas upon this 
ſcore that the Doctors of the Univerſity of 
Pars made a new Order in the Year 1611. 
commanding the Profeſſors to teach the Phi- 
1 1 of Ariſtotle, in the Method they had 
e ee 
In fine, the Parliament at Paris, in the 
Year 1624. upon the Requeſt of the Faculty, 
condemn'd the Thefes that were propos d by 
ſome certain Perſons in Oppoſition to the Do- 
ctrine of Ariſtotle; and the ſame Parliament, 
in the Lear 1629. gave Sentence againſt ſome 
extravagant Chymiſts, upon the Remonſtran- 
ces of the Sorbonne, which held, that to oppoſe 
the Principles of Ariſtotle's Philofophy, was to 
oppoſe thoſe of Scholaſtick Divinity receiv'd 
in er Curb. 
duch was the Reputation and Credit of this 
Philoſophy in France, nor had it gain d leſs 
Fame in other Parts, being eſtabliſſi d in all the 
Univerſities of Europe, where no other Philoſo- 
phy. at preſent is taught but that of Ariſtotle. 
This Univerſal Confent of all Nations in their 
Eſteem and Value for him, is a great Diſtincti 
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on of his Merit. For there is no Philoſopher 
at this time receiv'd and entertain'd but he in 
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the Univerſities. of al, Germany, Poland, Eng- 


land, ? in, Portugal, France and the Low-Coun- 
tries. * to conclude this Diſcourſe, it 
may be affirm'd, that the Reputation the Do- 
ctrine of this Great Man has been in for theſe 


laſt Ages, has been the Standard to rate the 


Learning of the Times by. His worth has 
been beſt diſcover d by thoſe that have had 
Wit and Parts enough to underſtand him, and 
ſtcength of Conſtitution ſufficient to Study him 


with Application and Perſeverance ; and thoſe 


Ages have been the moſt Celebrated for Learn- 
ing, in which he has been moſt known. Tis 
true indeed, there have been ſome Perſons in 
theſe latter Days that have not ſpoke very fa- 
vourably of him ; amongſt others Picus de Miran- 
dula in his fourteenth and fifteenth Boas of 
the Vanity of Sciences; Patricius, in his Diſ- 
cuflions ; Fives, in the Cauſes of the Corruption of 
Arts; Bodin, in his Republick; Bacon, Galilæo and 
Gaſſendus, in their Treatiſes or Philoſophy. But 
it is to be obſerv d, that they were only a ſer 


of Men that were deſigning to make them- 


ſelves. the Heads of à Party, and draw new 
Schemes of Philoſophy; as well as Hobbs, Digby, 
and des Cartes, who have rak d together old 
Fragments of the een of Democritus, 
Epicurus, Nicetas, Saleucus, and of ſome others 
amongſt. che Ancients, to make themſelves 
biloſophy, which they 
cou'd not. eftabliſh but upon the Ruines of 
Ariſtotle, che moſt renown of all. _ 
We hayeiſeen the Riſe of theſe New Models 
of PMR, and we ſhall ſee their Fall. It 
muſt be confeſs d indeed, that des Cartes is be- 
come the moſt conſiderable, by the Merit and 
0 n „ 
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Quality of ſome Perſons that have honour'd 


him with their Protection, for which we ought 


to Reſpect him; it ought, not to be ſuffer'd 


that ſome Upſtarts, ſome ſuperficial empty 


Fellows of that Party, well ſatisfied with their 
ſudden and eaſie attainment to the Knowledge 
of ſome of the Principles of chis Philoſophy, 


which is level to the Senſe of mean Capacities, 


ile 
oval, 
3 Lei 
* 7, 

pu wess. 
Ariſt. in 
Notis Ca- 
ſaub. in 


Laer. 


ſhou' d look upon themſelves as authoriz d to 


treat Ariſtotle as a vile miſerable Logician, and 
as one that deſery'd their Pity, becauſe they 
underſtood him not. Caſaubon, who was one 
of the greateſt Criticks of this Age, obſerves 
in his Notes on Diogenes Laertizs, that never 
any but Sophiſts and Half-witted People talk'd 
ill of Ariſtotle; and he confirms his Opinion 
from that of an Ancient Philoſopher, who had 
ſaid the ſame thing of the Sophiſts and Low- 
ſpirited Fellows of his time. And indeed, 
AriFfotle's Philoſophy is an Abyſs of immenſe 
Profundity, impenetrable to mean Spirits, and 
not to be look'd down into in cold Blood with- 
out Horrour. Themifthius aſſures us, that it is 
impoſſible to underftand' or explain Ariſtotle 
well, without having firſt deriv'd'from-him a 
ſhare of his Spricelineſs of Wit and Fancy, and 
of his Judgment, in order to fix our Minds en- 
tirely upon Reaſon, without being prejudic d 
or prepoſſeſsd in favour of any particular Opi- 
nion. And this may ſerve as a Rule to Judge 
by, of thoſe that interpoſe as Arbitrators to 
decide his Merit and his Doctrine without 
knowing either the one or the other. 
Upon which account, I cannot but lament 
his misfortune for the Injury and Injuſtice he 
has had done him; for he is ſeldom read but 
through his Interpreters, of which the greateſt 
Part make large Diſcourſes upon che * 
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their Maſter treats of, without duly conſider- 


ing his Words as Eudemus the Rhodian : others 


have explain'd him by Abridgments and Epi- 


tomes, as St. Fobn Damaſcenus, Pſellus and Pa- 


chymeres ; others again have made Paraphraſes 
on his Text, as the Arabs, and ſeveral other 


Commentators. Theſe different ways of In- 


terpreting him, have given riſe to that Variety 
of ſtrange Opinions they impute to him, and 
to that Confuſion that was amongſt moſt of his 
Followers, who knew nothing of the true and 
real Ariſtotle, by reaſon of thoſe many Expli- 
cations with which his Doctrine is ſo much 
diſguis'd, and thoſe different Interpretations, 
with which his Text has been corrupted by the 
Commentators of theſe latter Ages. And it 
may be afficm'd, upon very certain Grounds, 
that nothing. has ſo much authoriz'd the new 


Opinions that ſcandalous Practice of ren- 


but out of that little Satisfaction it met with in 


that taught now a-days under the Name of 
Ariſtotle. And this Diſorder and Confuſion 
ſtill continues, becauſe the greateſt Part of 
thoſe that teach the Philoſophy of Aristotle, 
copy one from another without conſulting the 
Original, without deriving his Doctrine from 


its pure Fountain. 


And though it ſeems to be in vain to oppoſe 
theſe Diſorders, which have taken ſuch deep 
Root from the ill Taſte of the Men of the laſt 
Age, and from that natural Lazineſs of the 


dull and flegmatick Spaniards, which has au- 
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thoriz'd them by their too Ahſtracted and Me- 
taphyſical Speculations; yet it were much to 


be wiſh'd that, in order to a Re-eſtabliſhment 
of the true Doctrine of Arifothe in its Purity, 


thoſe who have an Eſteem and Yeneration for 


his Philoſophy, wou'd take the pains to Study 
it in its Simplicity, either as it was writ by 
himſelf, or ab it was explain d by his firſt Com- 


mentators. For by this means they might un- 


derſtand the true Thoughts of this Philoſopher, 
without any the leaſt Miſtake; and diſtinguiſh 
his Maxims from his Problems, and his Deciſi- 
ons from his Doubts, without Conſuſion. We 
ſhall find, if we do but reflect a little, that all 
theſe Diſtinctions purely Intellectual, the For- 
malities, and theſe Precifcons introduc'd into 
the Schools, are not upon any account con- 
el ag153y formable to the Docring of Ariſigye; for he 
„ himſelf, in ſeveral places of his Mhyſicks, 
acc. Mentions them as the Refinements'ot | 
8 Ne phiſts: For, ſays be, 1 belongs. only to the Sa- 
« e, phiſts to examine whether Coriſcus, and Coriſcus 


zb reger, the Muſician be the ſame Man or not. He repeats - 


, the fame thing, in ſeveral other places of his 


. Metaphylicks ; by which it appears how much 
Kogioxos.xy he avoids thoſe empty trifling Imaginations, 
Koei voc. whereon the Sophiſts ground their moſt com- 


* mon Speculations ; for which Lucian bitterly 


Lucian. in Tails at the Philoſophers of his fang who amus d 


Hermoti- themſelves with Toys, and diſputing about 

mo. Words and Names rather than ee Things, 
pleas d themſelves with the Shell, and loſt the 
Nut. Tis true indeed, by mixing theſe Me- 
taphyſical Reaſonings indiſcriminately with 
Morality and Divinity, thple Sciences are cor- 
rupted, being not qualified to receive them by 
reaſon of their natural Solidit) and Simpli- 
ey. 0 " 
1 Be- 


the So- 
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Before I conclude, I cannot omit to menti- 
on ſame things, for which, Ariforle bas been 
ſeverely reflected on, and from which it will 
be no Very difficult Matter te juſtifie him. 1 
am ſenſible, and readily agree, that he is noe 
Infallible, being but a Man as others are ; and 
I acknowledge, likewiſe, that he is miſtaken 
in many things, but I cannot but be very much 
ſurpriz d, that ſeme worthy Men as Picaus de 
Mirandula, Patricis, Gaſſendus, and ſuch others 
ſhou'd cenſure him as a Trifler, and that he 
had committed groſs Errors in Geography , 
Afronomy, Meteorology, in bis Hiſtory of Aui- 
mals, and in ſeveral other Parts of his Works. 
Tis true, he believ d that the World was more 
Elevated towards the North, than any where 
elſe ; that the Danube had its Spring among the 
Prreneap Mountains; that there were no Arte- 
ries in the Weſte ; and that the Heart was the 
Principle of the Nerves and not the Brain, as 
Galen obſerves to his Diſgrace. In ſhort, he is Galen. de 
deceiv'd in many things, and all the moſt emi- vil. Ret- 
nent Men in the World have been fo ; and 
the Reſpect that is due to the Greatneſs of their 
Genizs, ought to keep us from cavilling upon 
every üttle Fault, ſince theſe very Miſtakes in 
ſmall and inconſiderable Matters, are often as ſo 
many Inſtances of their Diligence and Applica- 
tion in things of greater Moment, and more 
Eſſential. And beſides all this, tis moſt cer- 
tain, that in Progreſs of time, Mathematical 
laſtruments for the Obſervation of the Stars, 
Microſcopes, Chymiſtry, the frequent Diſſections 
of Animals to know, the Conſtruction of their 
Parts, and ſeveral other. Modern Arts haye 
contributed very much to the Diſcovery of 
the Secrets of Nature, which Ariſtotle cou d 
not know ; and he ought in all Reaſon . have 
f ll | | ultice 
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Juſtice done him, ſince his Ignorance in theſe 
things proceeded from a want of proper Means. 
If Prolomey, Fulias Ceſar, Sofigenes, Clavius, 
and ſome of the Moderns, in a long Tract of 
time have found out ſome Errors in the Com- 
putations, the ancient Aſtronomers made of 
the Courſo of the Moon, Sun, and other Stars, 
in which we are deceiv'd fo little; what migh- 
ty wonder is it that Experience has diſcover'd 
Faults in Ariforle, in thoſe things in which we 
are daily deceiv'd, by reaſon of the Uncertain- 
ty of their Foundation? 1 
But there are other more eſſential Faults, 
for which he is cenſur'd ; as the Impoffibility of 
the Creation, by maintaining that Principle, 
that nothing can be produc d out of nothing. As 
that, the World is Eternal; that the Provi- 
dence of God is ſo confin'd to Celeſtial Things; 
that it extends not to Sublunary; that Matter 
has a Deſire and natural Inclination to perfect it 
ſelf into Form; and in ſhort, that Notion of 
the Eduction of Material Forms out of Mat- 
ter, as a Subject of it ſelf Exiſtent, which has 
puzled all the Naturaliſts in the World to com- 
prehend. But it wou'd be no difficult matter 
to Anſwer all theſe Calumnies, unjuſtly thrown 
upon Ariſtotle, were it our buſineſs to repreſent 
him without the leaſt Fault, which I do not 
by any means pretend to do. For in the firſt 
Place, as to that Principle which overturns the 
Creation of the World, it is plain, that Arifo- 
zle believ'd it no farther than as it held true in 
the ordinary Generation of natural Beings. 
' Secondly, as to the Eternity of the World, 
tis very probable, that he did not believe it in 
its ſtricteſt and moſt limited Senſe ; for in his 
Topicks, he lays down a Problem, which, if it 
was his real Thoughts, he muſt have been 
2 0 [ . A | a S . miſtaken 
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miſtaken concerning the Eternity of the Hea- 
vens, which he'proves from their incorruptibi- 
lity, being at that time unacquainted with any 
corruptible Qualities which he found out after- 
wards. Thirdly, if he did not believe Provi- 
dence to have been ſuch as in effect it is, tis 


not much to be wonder'd at, fince he was de- 
yoid and deſtitute 'of the Bleflings of Faith, 


without which we can neither Speak nor 


Think as we ought to do of God. As to the 


natural Tendency of Matter to Perfection, we 


ought not to impute it to Arifoile, ſince his 
Commentators repreſent him ſometimes too 
ſtrongly, and ſometimes too faintly, aſſerting 
it. Tis too well known, that the Arabs began 
firſt to corrupt his Doctrine by falſe Explicati- 
ons; as may be gather'd from that Eduction 
of Forms out of Matter, which is aſcrib'd to 
Ariſtotle, though he thought no more of it, 
than of the Phyſical Premotion in things Moral, 
which indeed, he believ'd to be neceſſary, as 
in effect it is in things Natural. There are 


many things ſtill remaining to be ſaid of this 


reat Man, which I muſt be oblig d to omit, 

cauſe I wou d conclude and ſee what benefit 

may be made of this large Diſcourſe, from the 
following Reflections. ä 


G 
Some Chriſtian Reflections on - this Di/- 
: * | SO 
1. 'E- cannot undoubtedly, after all that 
has been faid throughout this whole 


Diſeourſe, but be eaſily convine'd, that hu- 
mane Reaſon never ſhone forth with ſo much 
natural Force and Vigour, as in Plato and Ari- 
| flathe., Moſt certain it is, that by the Power of 
| their natural Faculties, they had div'd fo far 
| into the moſt impenetrable Abyſs of Nature, 
that ſearee any thing ſeems to have eſcapd 
their view. Upon what pretence then ſhou'd 
we fo critically and with fo much curioſity ob- 
ſerve and mark the falſe Glimmerings of their 
Lights, and the Unſteadineſs of their Conduct? 
a thouſand Ages, and a thouſand Lives, will 
never produce any thing that can be commen- 
ſurate to the Extent of their almoſt immenſe 
Capacities. And, ſinee theſe noble Souls were 
themſelves Miſtaken in many things, is it not 
the moſt unpardonable peice of Preſumption 
for meaner Spirits, for Men of more contracted 
Capacities, to imagine that they cannot err? 
can any one ſee the Weakneſs of that Reaſon, 
which appear d ſo ſublime in theſe great Men, 
and not be diſtruſtful of his own ? 

2. There is nothing that will give us a bet- 
ter Idea of the Weakneſs of the Spirit of Man, 
than the Hiſtory of the Ægyptians. They 
were a People the Wiſeſt, and the moſt Un- 


derſtanding, and the moſt Illuminated of any 
"8 
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in the World. All the Kingdoms of the Earth 
pay'd Homage to their Learning ; and who- 1. 
ever had a deſire to be convetſant in Letters, yl 
went into Ægypt to be inſtructed. The Greeks 1 
deriv'd all their Knowledge from the Confe- = 
| rences they had with this People. They were 
. likewiſe endow'd with ſuch great and gene- 
rous Soul, conceiv'd ſuch vaſt Deſigns, and en- 
_ rertain'd ſuch boundlefs Thoughts, that their | 
Kings erected Edifices of the moſt ſtately Mag- 1 
nificence, ſuch as the World had never ſeen 1 
before: One of their Kings built a Pyramid plin. Nat. If 
near Memphis, on which he had continually at Hiſt. 1.36. it 
work three hundred thouſand Men for twenty it 


Years together. And yet notwithitanding all 
the Advantafes they had of a ſuperlative De- 
gree of natural Light, notwithſtanding their 
Greatneſs of Soul, to what extravagancies of 
Superſticion did they ſuffer themſelves to be 
carried, in matters of Religion ; debaſing them- 
ſelves to a groſs Worſhip of the moſt ridicu- 
lous Deities that can be imagin d! fo true is 
it, that Reaſon alone is not to be our Guide in 
the Grand Concerns of God and Religion. . 
3. The Purity and Delicacy of our Faith is 
{c tranſcendent, that I will not intermix its 
own Lights with thoſe of Reaſon. Origen 
became an Heretick, by being too confident in 
maintaining the Doctrine of FESUS CHRIST, 
by the Philoſophy of Plato: Tertullian laps d 
into the Errors of the Momanifts, by being too 
much carried away with the Morals of the 
Stoicks , which inſpir'd him with that Spirit of 
Severity, by which he fell. This brought the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle under fo 
much Suſpicion amonegft the Primitive Chriſti- 
ans, by reaſon of the Diſorders it caus d in 
thoſs that were too much affected _ * 
ere 
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There is requird in a Chriſtian, Humility and 
Submiſſion , whereas Philoſophy inſpires us 
with Pride and Preſumption. Our Religion 
cou'd not be Supernatural; as it is, were it 
capable of being ſubje& to the Guidance and 
Conduct of Natural Reaſon. | ts one 
4. If the Principles of Heathen Philoſophy, 
clear and enlightned as it was, appear'd too 
weak to maintain any Communication with 
the Principles of our Faith:; if the Light of 
the one, was too faint to be in conjunction 
with the Light of the other: What Judgment 
ought we to make of thoſe Mean Spirits, 
thoſe Little Souls, that, intruding and inter- 
poſing in all Controverſies, pretend to Rea- 
ſon upon every Thing, before they have 
ſo much as begun to know what True Rea- 
ſon is. There requir d a long Tract of Time, 
a Series of many Ages, to Rectifſy, by many 
Proofs and repeated Trials, the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, e er it cou'd be render d indirectly 
ſerviceable to our Faith; and yet a Libertine, 
juſt ſprung up, and one that had ſeen nothing 
of the World. ſhall have the Impudence to 
pretend, to bring within the Compaſs of that 
Omnes ve. Poor Share of Senſe he enjoys, the moſt In- 
teres nibil comprehenſible Myſteries of our Religion. 
_— 5, All the Wiſeſt of the Antient Philo- 
wrt 25 ſophers, belie- d that they knew nothing, 
poſſe dixe- And in RY, the Uncertainty of our Senſes, 
runt ; an- Which are ſo Treacherous ; the Natural In- 
» gp your firmities that depreſs the Spirit of Man, and 
Gilles ani. thoſe common Obſcurities that cloud his Un- 
mor, brevis derſtanding, the Weakneſs ot the Faculties of 
curriculs his Soul, the Tumult and Hurry of his Paſ- 
Cicero fions , and the Invincible Prejudices of Edu- 
Dueft. 4. cation, Cuſtom and Opinion, have ſo effacd 
cad J. 1. all thoſe Footſteps, ſo erac'd all thoſe . 
an 
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and Characters of Truth that remain'd in 
Man, that the moſt Common Secrets of Na- 


ture appear Inconceivable, even to the Wiſeſt 

and moſt Knowing. The Spiders Web, con- 

founds us; the Art of a Silk-Worm, or Bee, 
ſurpaſſes our Apprehenſion; a Fly or an Ant, 

are Myſteries we cannot dive into. In ſhort, 

Man knows nothing perfectly of the moſt Mi- 

nute Things that may be diſcover'd in Na- 

ture: And yet this Ignorant, Contemptible 
Creature ſhall preſume, with the greateſt Con- 
fidence, to ſer himſelf in Heaven, and there Nen decet 


erecting for himſelf a Tribunal above the 3 war] 


Throne of GOD himſelf , ſearch into the nz pererra- 


Secrets of the Divine Eſſence, and paſs Judg- ri. Tertul. 
ment upon what is difficult to comprehend, in And bard. 
the Nature of that Eternal Being. ly do we 
6. We can find nothing that we can de- £%s 4. 
pend upon, as an undoubted Certainty, even ihne 8 
in things that lie moſt expos d to our View : are upon 
We cannot determine preciſely , whether the he Earth, 
Earth, on which we tread, moves under our . _ 
Feet. Aſter all, the Books that have been „ fn be 
written upon this Subject, and after almoſt hingt bat 
Two Thouſand Years Diſpute , tis a Que- are before 
ſtion ſtill to be decided; and yet we pretend ul but = 
to know what is moſt conceal'd from us, and 2 5 neg 
to underſtand what is moſt Incomprehenſible. ven, zho 


One Man cannot Judge of the Thoughts of has ſearch- 


another, without Miſtake ; and yet he ſhall 24 . 


have the Vanity, to think that he is able to 5% f % 


Judge of the Irreverſible Decrees of the Di- v. 16. 
vine Will; and dive into the Secrets of the Sued ef 


Almighty, without Deception. We ſuffer ante peder 


our ſelves to be ſurpriz'd , in all the Judg- nemo vi- 
ments we make of Things; our Fear, Deſire, 4, coli 


- „ 4 
Inclination and Intereſt, prevent, or draw us — ER 
ect Pacuvio. 
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to be deceiv d, fo liable to be impos d upon, 
even in things moſt ſenſible, in things that are 
their True and Proper Objects, that certainly 
we cannot truſt them in things that are not ſo, 
without being guilty of the greateft Extra- 
7. Of all Natural Truths, there is none fo 
deeply engraven upon the Heart of Man, 
none imprinted upon his Soul in ſuch Indeli- 
ble Characters, as that of the Being of a 
GOD. Whatever preſents itſelf to our Sight, 
oatries its own Arguments along with it, and 
eaſily engages our Aſſent to it: And thete is 
nothing itt all Mortality „ about which we 
meet. with fo general an Agreement of Opi- 
nom, as concerning the Exiſtence of a Deity; 
all Times, all Nations, and all Schools have 
 eoncurcd in a firm Belief of this Sacred Truth. 
Plato atid Ariftotle, the moſt Profound of all 
the Phitoſophers, difcoverd this Truth, amidſt 
even the thickeft Darkneſs of Paganiſm ; and 
doth have given ſuch clear and infallible De- 
mMoniſtrations of it, as have been received by 
alt Pofterity with univerſal Approbation. 
Plato has prov'd the Exiftence of à Sovereign 
Being, from the Idea of the Maker of this 
World, which is a Work of an Intelligent Be- 
ing; as one may prove the Exiſtence of an 
Architect, from the Palace he has built. And 
Aviſtotle ptoves a God, from the Neceſſity of 
4 Firſt Mover. This Avicenna look d upon, as 


ths moſt convincing Demonſtration of any in 
Ariſtotle; which that Philoſopher begins, as 


Avicenna pretends, at the end of the eighth 
| Book of his Phyſicks, and concludes at the end 
of the twelfth Book of his Merapbyſioks. The 
gteateſt Genius of Antiquity , Pyrbagorar, Hy- 
pioerates, Socrates, Theopbraſts and Galen, who 
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be ſome Falſe Pretender to Wiſdom, that has 
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neither Prudence nor Conduct, but in the 
Management of his own Triffing Affairs; 
whoſe Buſineſs and Grand Concern it is, to 


make an Outward Show, a Specious Appear- 


ance in the World, and whoſe whole Life is 
a meer Comedy. Some Woman tranſported. 
with her own Merit and Beauty, and devoted 
to Pleafure, who has no Soul, but what is in- 
ſpird into her by Lewdneſs and Debauchery. 
In ſhort, all the Corruption of Manners , all 


che Weakneſs of Reaſon, all the Diſorders and 


- 


— 


Eſt in ip- 


fis rebus 


ebſcuritas, 


E in ju 


dliiciis no- 
ſtris infir- 


mitas. 
Cicero, 


Quæſt. A- 


cad. I. 4. 


8 of the Mind of Man, have ever 
combine d to oppoſe what Faith teaches us 
concerning GOD, and his Exiſtence; whilſt 
Probity, Good Senſe, Equity, and Solidity of 


Judgment, ſubmit: to I Belief. And is it 


likely, that thoſe, whoſe Underſtandings are 
debauch'd, and Minds corrupted, ſhou'd know 
more, and be better inſtructed in Matters of 
Religion, than thoſe whoſe Manners are pure 
and unblameable?? 5 wh 
9. Man is of himſelf but Weakneſs and 
Fenorance ; and the Debauchee is'weaker, and 
more ignorant than other Men; becauſe more 
a Slave to his Paſſions, and leſs intent and fix d 
upon any thing. Religion is in it's own Na- 
ture, and according to its Character, ſomewhat 
intricate and obſcure. Theſe are Three Rea- 
ſons of ſufficient force to ſuppreſs the Raſh-. 
neſs of the -Judgments of the Impious, or at 
leaſt to ſuſpen their Precipitation and Le- 
vatY. -t" a Ke . 
10. Tis true, tis the greateſt Inſolence in 


the Spirit of Man, rather to deny what he 


cantrot -comprehend ; than to acknowledge 
with-Submiflion and Modeſty what he is utter- 


Enorant of, But what wound become a 


JJ 
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all natural Truths, which are to us unconceiva- 
ble, if what is incomprehenſible is not true? 


And certainly this Incredulicy is rather the 
Effect of the Vanity of Man, than of his Weak- 


neſs and Ignorance ; and this Vanity works ſo 


ſtrongly upon the Senſes, that the Libertine 
thinks he performs a metitorious Act, in con- 
demning what all the World beſides approves 


of; and having once got that Notion in his 


Head, that tis a Shame to give his Aſſent to 
any thing before tis well prov'd to him, he is 
eaſily perſuaded, that tis a piece of Wit and 
Gallantry, rudely to deny what all Mankind 


acknowledges as an undoubted Truth. 


1. Man, though fo free and independent, 


yet always finds at the Bottom of his Heart 
ſuch a natural Aptitude, and fo ſtrong an In- 


clination to acknowledge a Sovereign Being 
above himſelf, and to depend thereon ; that 
he chuſes rather to frame to himſelf ridiculous 
and impertinent Gods, wanting Light to direct 
him to the true one, than to live without ſuch 
a dependance. He debaſes himſelf to an Ado- 


ration even of the very bruce Beaſts, o er which 


he is, by right of Creation, Lord and Maſter, 
and by this Homage thus paid to theſe brute 
Idols, he acknowledges ſomething that is 4 
Conterrer' of Good, a Shadow at leaſt of the 
Divinity. This ſo general a Conſent of all the 
People in the Beliet of a God, that none were 
ever found deſtitute of it, is an Inftin& of Na- 
ture, and cannot be falſe; by reaſon of its Uni- 
verſality. What a Madneſs then is it to hearken 
to the extravagant Opinion of two or three Li- 
bertines at moſt, that in every Age have deni- 
ed the Divinity, that they might _ hem- 
ſelves in their Debaucheries with leſs diſtur- 
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32. Is it to be imagin'd, that an Opinion ſo 
univerſal and fo ſtrongly imprinted upon Na- 


ture, can be an Illuſion? Are thoſe Terrors 


which torment the Conſciences of wicked 
Men; thoſe trembling and diſmal Fears that 
attend all Crimes, that holy Dread and Horror 
which we feel when we approach any Place 


Where there is but the leaſt footſteps of Sancti- 


ty ; thoſe tender Comforts. good Souls enjoy 


— — — 


in the Practice of Virtue; are all theſe vain 
Images? the pure Effects of nothing but Fancy 


and Imagination? The Pleaſure that reſults 
from a performance of our Duties, is it a falſe 
Pleaſure? and the Joy of a good Conſcience, 
is ita falſe Joy 2 5 N 


13. What can the Libertine urge, in oppoſiti- | 


on to the-general Conſent of all Time and all 


People, to balance this Belief? What ſuffici- 


ent Reaſon can he have to the contrary ? He, 
L ſay, all whoſe Reaſon to ſupport and defend 
his Impieties, is only a Doubt and Scruple rais'd 
in the midſt of a Debauch; and all whoſe 
Diſputes are at beſt but a confus d medly of 


Ideas, not to be born with by any Men of 


Senſe. For wher Men will be ſo perverſe and 
obſtinate, as not to aſſent. to what all the 


World beſides: believe, they are ſometimes 


brought to take up with the moſt incredible 


. Authority, believing whatever he has fa 


things in Nature; becauſe the Mind of Man 


can no longer retain a Senſe of any thing 


when it once becomes inſenſible of this general 


Impreſſion, which the Belief of a God has 


made upon Nature; nor can this Impreſſion, 
as; J have already obſerv'd, be falſe, becauſe 
tis ſtampt upon all Mankind. ' 


44. The greateſt Honour Men can render to 


God, is to proftrate-himſelf at the Feet of his 


cauſe 


id be- 


Plato and Ariſtotle; 
cauſe he has ſaid it; and all the Glory we can 
give him, is an Entire Submiſſion to his moſt 
Holy Will; and this is a Sign and Token, and 
a Character of the greateſt Reſpect and Reve- 
rence paid by Man to God. Thus did Py- 
. thagoras his Scholars honour their Maſter, 
receiving his Anſwers as plenary Determi- 
nations of the Queſtion” in Diſpute ; and 
never doubting” more, after he had once 
| poke. And were we but as good Chriſtians, 
as Pythagoras his Scholars were Pyrbagoreans, 
who not only aſſented, with an entire Sub- 
miſſion, to whatever their Maſter had laid 
down, but committed themſelves to the Flames 
_ with him, we ſhou'd be far better Men than 
B we are: And ſurely Chri#f Feſu has deſetv d 


. * 
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inſinitety more of us; than ever Pythagoras did 

. of his Schofſars, © © "x 3 
> 15. When this Barrier of Faith is once bro- 
d ken down, the Spirit of Man wandreth up and 
d down, and knows no Bonnds.. "Tis Faith a- 
ſe lone that can determine and fix the natural In- 
of quietude'of nis Curioſity. On what Principle 
of can he fürm his Manners, when this is once 
id deftroyd ? All the Deductions he can inks 
be from Experience, Cuſtom, Education, and 
es Natural Science, will prove uſeleſs to him. 
le His Knowledge will ferve only to perplex and 
in confound hit ; and though he deſſr d nothing 
np more than to have his ſhare of Reafon ; yet 
_ unleſs. char Reaſon ſubmitted ir ſelf to Faith, 
das its Dictates wou d be leſs obey d than thoſe of 
i ee eren Naruratift,Chy 

| WT. ers, elpectally Naturaliſts, CHy- 
eee Geenen ad Phyſicians, by xc 
to cuſto ming their Minds tö the Knowledge of 
his things chat are the Objects of the Senfes, have 
be- render d chemſelves oy + incapable of fabmit⸗ 
ule N > K 
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ting to the Faith. We corrupt our felves 


through vain Philoſophy „ by feaſoning too 


much, and raiſing Diſputes upon every 
. thing. | | 4 


TO 14 a+} oo nn 
17. We ought to know how to diftinguiſh 
the Knowledge of things by their Principles; 


that is, to know Senſible things by Senſe, In- 
tellectual by Reaſon, Supernatural and 2 


things by Faith. Theſe Rules 


Thel 5 cannot be diſ- 
plac d without great Confuſion, and that Con- 


„ KK... 


fuſion is the Source and Original of Liberti- 


niſm. We muſt, forſooth, apply the Rule - 


then is the Chriſtian Rogen 


n 


Senſe to things of Reaſon, and the 
Reaſon to things of Faith. Plato never con- 


19. That Calpineſs of the Pali ns, 
Franguillity of Irregular Deſires, and-that un- 
diſturb'd Pcace and Quiet of the Wiſe. 


Vices, than any other Religion, the moſt + 
oe een; 1a”h og of lenny 1 be, 


ule of 


= 


founds theſe Rules, as appears from his Times, 
where he ſays, That we ought not to engage in 


25 about Matters tbat relate to Gad, hut to 
rie 


our unfeigned Aſſent to them. We can never 
be deceiv d if we make but a right uſe of theſe 


Principles, which we mult neceilacily do, if 
we would judge aright of things, and, ipea 
the Truth. 1 a | I 
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which the Heathens havę vainly ſonght after, 


is no where to be found but in the Chriſtian 
Morality. That Uprightneſs and Jncegriry, 


which it teaches, carries along with it - 
thing that is ſo real and ſolid, that. if it be as 


true, that Juſtice is better than Injuſtice, 'Faith- 


fulneſs than Perfidiouſneſs, Good . Manners 
than Ill, as it is that one and 00g mAb o] 

likewiſe, which 
| theſe Virtues, 
2nalties, all theſe 


makes a 
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19. Our Religion falls in better with the 
Philoſophy of Arxiſtotle than any other what- 
ever, becauſe it is the moſt reaſonable ; from 
whence it appears that our Belief is true Wiſ- 
dom, fine it is not only entirely conformable 
to Reaſon, but it is likewiſe accommodated to 
the moſt excellent of all Human Wiſdom, the 
Philoſophy of Ariſtot lie. 


- 


20. Plato drew a Scheme of Government 


the moſt perfeR in Idea, and the moſt accom- 


pliſhd that eyer was; but this Plan, this Mo- 
del of his, was never follow'd by any, nor cou d 
the Idea of his admirable Policy ever be put in 


Practice. Whereas the Diſciples of Feſw Cbriſt, 
that were Men without Learning, without 
Power, and without Authority, have over- 
turn d the Athenian Government, and the Ro- 
wan Empire, and all the whole World have 
believ'd their Doctrine. They eftabliſh'd a 


loſt their 


new — — for which ſo many Martyrs 
1 


ood, and which has been embrac'd 


by all Mankind, though at firſt it appear d ſo 
* oppoſite to Senſe and Worldly Policy. Be 
21. In the Profeſſions we make, or ought 


to make of a there are two Ex- 
tremes to he avoided, the one of ſiding with 
one particular Party, Ho other of being in- 


differently of all Parties ; and both are equal - 
ly blameable. "Tis inconvenient to deyats our 
ſelves entirely up to one Philaſophy, and to 


follow" one Opinion, be it either through 
Chance, or becauſe the Circumſtances of Life 


lay a ſtrpng Engagement upon us, or upon 


the Account” of the Habit we wear, or tha 
Cabal we are of; becauſe this is to give our 
ſelves up to Reaſon, not for its. own fake, be, 
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lid, the moſt perfect, and the trueſt of all the 
Religions that ever were in the Worl. 
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for the Colour or Figure under which it ap- 
We expoſe our ſelves, by ſuch. Con- 
duct, to thoſe Railleries we meet with in Ci- 
quem- cero paint ainſt the Philoſophers of 05 Time; 
Fe — — who, ſays he, were carried 54 a the Storm 
ciplinam drove them, 40 in 4 Tempeſt Men 32 held on that 
bn argu Rock 0 which the Weave, there 
lai, ad is Danger too in not En ſome Opinion ; 
eam tan. becauſe we are liable to be either too incredu- 
quam ad lous af ſceptical, or too delicate cya, 
9a and to fix on not diſpoſes us to doubt 
Cic. every thing. Tis for this very Reaſon, that 
Queſt. A. the Pyrrboniſts and the Scepticks ate look A up- 
cad. 4 on as the moſt extravagant of all Philofophed, 
who, out of a meer Vanity, make 28 
of believing nothing; pol” being of a mean 
baſe Spirit, love rather to wander. and rove 
from Opinion to Opinion, than fix. up any 
thing that is real and ſolid. 
22. That Philoſophy which im raves mak 
a Man's Reaſon, is a falſe Philoſophy ; 
that which makes not a Man tractable 


and ſubmiſſive, is a falſe Reaſon. The Faich 


ol him that en leaſt, and that diſputes but 

. is the molt pure and the trueſt , and 

a ſimple harmleſs Country -Fellow that is ſub- 

miſſive, and of a teachable Temper, well pre- 

pat ꝗ to receive the Precepts of Religion, is 

preferable to Plata or Ariſtolle in the Sight of 

ho himſelf ; 1 5 we may ſee ſrom that At- 

eſtation ſo diſpleaſing to great Spirits, from 

2 humble Coofeffion, which: 

Tele ONCE made «1 his Father with ſo. great a 

wap of Piety and Joy, r rendring Aim Thanks 

Matth. for that he had done. TI thank = O Father, 

C. 11. Lord of Heaven and Earth, becauſe, thaw haft bid 

v, 26: cheſe things from the Wile and Proudent, and ha#t 

5 revealed them unto Babes. Eden io, Fak. a 
it ſeem'd good in thy Sight, 8 


- 


the Blefſed 
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to rum h 
Truths, upon no other Foundation than the 
Extravagancy of his.own capricious 


of theſe ill-founded Jealouſies, and of all cheſe 
Irreſolutions, which a vitiated Conſcience 
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bs Plato and Ariſtotle." | 
23. There is no Man that has any Degree 
of Willom ys 


d as to withſtand, all theſe Prejudices, to 


ut his Eyes upon ſuch lovely Proſpects, and 


headlong againſt ſuch a Multitude of 


and the Uncertainty of his own ſhallow Res- 
ſon'z when his Faith.is at Rake, and tis to be 
decided what he, ought, and what he ought 
not to believe. But if a Man be already ſunk 
into ſuch a deſperate State and Condition, as 
ro de blind amidſt, ſo many Lights, and deaf 
to ſo many Voices, which from every ſide pre- 
ſent him with a: God and a Religion, which 


/ L "ws 
from every Quarter proclaim the Author of 
Nature, and the Worſhip that is due to him, 
from whence can this Stupidity ariſe but from 
his Paſſions, which darken his Mind and har- 


* 4 


den bis Heart? heſe are the common Spri 


forms againſt Religi 
Doubt and Sceptic en. | | 
tereſt. Men haye in purſuing the natural Bent 


The firſt Step to 


of their Inclinations. The Morals of a Reli- 


gan, that condemns. Pleaſure, will not go 
own with them; they had rather have never 
heard of ſuch a Syſtem of Morality, than offer 
the leaſt Violence to their Darling Paſſions. 
Deplorable Conduct this! for a Man to oppoſe 
2 55 which cannot be eſtabliſhd by any 
O 


24. But tis the Misfortune of deluded Man 


to make uſe of the Force of his Reaſon to en- 
counter with his Duty, and to ſupport and 


| main- 


and Prudence, that can be ſo har- 


iſm, is taken from the In- 


other. Machen Wag y a War .agaialt him» 
1 entire Defeat of his perverſe in 


ö 
| 


| 7 1 
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pears to the II 
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"maintain his Doubts! and Sctup les; for tis 
theſe that give Authority to his irregular! De- 
fires, and Ertertainment᷑ to his Paffions. The 


regularity of the Heart is the Natural Source 


and Spring of the Irregularit of the Mind. 
An innocent Heart, ene FA the moſt 


inimitable Purity of RN an and 18% tlie moſt 


perfe& Integrity and Sincerity of Life, pur- 
ines its Duty without ever lohng fi Ppt of it; 
and true Probity never ſweryes int rte. 


Princip les. Tis the Inſection of 4 gal tain- 
e Vie that 195 "it ſelf over the 


Mind, and breaths ini eſe fatal Itreſolu- | 
tons, which? horry him on to the Brink of 


Deſtruction b abreniag his Principles, and 


miſguiding his Reaſon," This is te prime 

Source of e ED 'the Riſe of 'which ap- 
© füll of Shame and 

Diſnonour, that, Ts ene TA ſo Fin 

wirely devoted to his Pleaſures, 'i 

no Bias agreeablę to Hit,” In blen eg 


Tore to * 2 Foundation fr Tratich llity 
An extremely negeffary towards che ma- 


— Life ſweet, he inks Of gothing'teſs than 
nfirming hjs Doußts, Which he will have 
bed. for well-rai'd Serhples, under 2 pretence 

that the Difficuleies he 88 Wich, in aleritibg 
to e Matters of Religion, ceed from no 
'6ther Spring than his *owr Underftandive Sy 
tom no other Fountain thai his own Reaſon, 


the Light of which be prefers*to all others. 
This Malady of Tncrolly 


grows upon Men 
in proportion, as they ſtrengthen themſelves 
in theſe e Opinions. > Ts not to the Diſorders 
of the Heart that they aſcribe theſe - Diſorders 
of the Mind ; they are become o inſenſible 


As not to perceive from what Sources this Tr- 


_ regularity ſprings.” © 


The Heatt it ſelf is fo 
over: 


lead to Impiety,... which commonly. proceeds 


Nato and Ariſtotle. 


overwhelm d with Darkbeſs; ariſing from the 


Paſhons , that it knows ndtits;omn: Proper 
Courſe, being in all its Movements wholly 
kane ſecret and inſenſible Springs, which 
| wry Je on to the purſuit of Objects without 
c — 


ledge. 


12 are the -Baths which common 
fcom a Corruption of che Heatt 37 und dis ca 


Diſtemper without a Remedy, at leaſt Man 


cannot in any reaſonable time bring himſe 
to the Study of himſelf, by ſober Reviews a 
ſerious Reflections upon the Conduct of his 
Life. This is a Task that admits of ſo much 


Difficulty, that it is almoſt impoſſible not to 


err in the Undertaking, becauſe the Heart ſo 


aft Reflection, and almoſt without Know- 
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confounds all its Motions with thoſe of the 


Mind, that it knows not it ſelf what part it 


acts, and ſo is hurried on with a full Career 
into Libertiniſm and Licentiouſneſs, without 
perceiving it ſelf to have any ſhare in this fa- 
tal Proceeding. 


25. The ſole Remedy for this Diſorder i: 


Philoſophy well digeſted; the crue deſign of 


Province, and this its Employment. It's final 
Aim is properly to inſpire Man with true Wil- 
dom, which is to be met with only in the true 


| Religion. For this alone is the way to the 


Attainment of that Felicity, and of that Re- 
poſe; which can never ceaſe to be, and which 
is the ultimate End of all human Actions. All 
other Wiſdom is falſe, becauſe it leads to no- 
thing of Subſtance and Duration. Thus theſe 
Mat Schemes of Philoſophy, which ſow 
in the Mind the Seeds of Scepticiſm, and In- 
credulity, concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul, by the Deſtruction of ſubſtantial Forms; 


- Which is to rectiſie the Reaſon. This is its 
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